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Durinc the earlier part of the eighteenth 
century engraving on wood can scarcely be 
said to have flourished in England. It exist- 
ed—so much may be admitted—but it existed 
without recognition or importance. In the 
useful little “ Etat des Arts en Angleterre,” 
published in 1755, by Rouquet the enameler, 
a treatise so catholic in its scope that it 
includes both cookery and medicine, there is 
no reference to the art of wood-engraving. 
In the “ Artist’s Assistant,” to take another 
book which might be expected to afford some 
information, even in the fifth edition of 1788, 
the subject finds no record, although engrav- 
ing on metal, etching, mezzotinto-scraping—to 
say nothing of “ painting on silks, sattins, etc.” 
—are treated with sufficient detail. Turning 
from these authorities to the actual wood-cuts 
of the period, it must be confessed that the 
survey is not encouraging. With the almost 
solitary exception of the illustrations in Crox- 
all’s “Fables of AZsop,” to which we shall 
hereafter return, the “wooden engravings” 
which decorate books are of the most “ stale, 
flat, and unprofitable” description. The ma- 
jority consist of tasteless emblematical orna- 
ments and tail-pieces, or coarse head-pieces 
such as that which Hogarth is said to have 
designed in 1747 for the “ Jacobite’s Journal” 
of Fielding. Among efforts on a larger scale, 
the only examples which deserve mention are 
the last two plates of the same artist’s “ Four 
Stages of Cruelty,” engraved in 1750. It was 
with a view to bring the lesson of his somber 
designs within the range of the poorest classes 
that Hogarth had in this case selected wood; 
but the method was found upon trial to be 
more expensive than copper. Such as it was, 
nevertheless, the real field of wood-engraving 
during the greater part of the eighteenth cent- 
ury lay among those humbler patrons of art 
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and literature to whom he had desired to 
appeal. It was to be found in the rude prints 
and broadsides then to be seen in every farm 
and cottage—patriotic records of victories by 
sea and land, portraits of persons famous or 
notorious, 
“ballads pasted on the wall, 

Of Chevy Chace and English Moll,* 

Fair Rosamond, and Robin Hood, 

The little Children in the Wood.” 


These homely mural decorations, familiar 
to Swift in the first years of the century, were, 
sixty years later, equally familiar to Gold- 
smith; and it was, doubtless, from some such 
gallery that honest Farmer Flamborough or 
the “blind piper” delighted the simple audi- 
ence at Dr. Primrose’s with “Johnny Arm- 
strong’s Last Good Night,” or the “ Cruelty 
of Barbara Allen.” But the execution of these 
modest masterpieces was obviously of the 
most cheap and rudimentary kind, so that, 
taking the wood-cut art of the period as a 
whole, it was not without some show of jus- 
tice that Horace Walpole, pre-occupied mainly 
with the more delicate effects of engraving on 
metal, stigmatized the wood-blocks of his day 
as “slovenly stamps.” 

He was scarcely so fortunate, however, 
when, writing in the same place of Papillon’s 
recently published “ Historical and Practical 
Treatise on Wood-Engraving,” he went on to 
doubt if that author would ever, as he wished, 
“persuade the world to return to wooden 
cuts.” No time, as it chanced, could have 
been worse chosen for such a prediction, 
since, assuming him to have written about 
1770, in the short space of five years later, 

*See the ballad of “Mary Ambree” in Percy’s 
“ Reliques.” The lines are from Swift's “ Baucis and 
Philemon ” (first version ). 
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644 THOMAS 
the “Society of Arts” was offering prizes for 
engraving in wood, and its list for 1775 
contains the names of no less than three per- 
sons who received sums of money on this 


BUST OF BEWICK, BY BAILY, IN THE NEWCASTLE 
account. The names were those of Thomas 
Hodgson, William Coleman, and Thomas 
Bewick. With respect to the first of the trio 
little needs to be said beyond the facts that he 
was a Newcastle man, whose signature is found 
attached to a plate in Hawkins’s “ History of 
Music,” as well as to certain poorly executed 
cuts for magazines and ballad-heads, and that 
he was also a printer and publisher in London. 
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Concerning the second, we learn from the 
“ Transactions” of the Society that he ayain 
obtained prizes in 1776 and 1777, for “en. 
graving on wood or type metal.” To the third 
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belongs the honor of doing what fastidious 
Mr. Walpole considered so improbable, that is 
to say, “ persuading the world,” not all at once 
perhaps, but gradually, “ to return to wooden 
cuts.” It is to the improvements made by 
Bewick in wood-engraving, and the impulse 
which it received from his individual genius, 
that its revival as an art must properly be 
ascribed—a revival which continues to this 
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day, and which has not 
yet reached the final 
phase of its development. 
But, besides his qualities 
as a pioneer in his craft, 
he was an artist and ob- 
server of 2 very rare and 
exceptional kind, whose 
best work, in his own 
line, remains unrivaled, 
Moreover, he was a man 
of a singularly attractive 
northern type, having 
something both of Ho- 
garth and Franklin in his 
character, and deserving 
of study as much from 
his personality as from 
his talents. 

The true record of 
Bewick’s life, like that 
of most artists, is to be 
found in his works, which 
have been voluminously 
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go's “ Bewick Collector,” 

1866-68, and more moderately, by Mr. J. G. 
Bell,in 1851. Beyond these, the chief written 
sources of information respecting his career are 
three in number. The earliest, or rather the 
first issued, is a brief memoir contributed in 


1831 to the “Transactions of the Natural His- 
tory Society of Northumberland,” etc., by Mr. 
George C. Atkinson, a gentleman of Newcastle, 
who knew him during the last three years of 
his life. Next to this comes chapter vii. in Jack- 
son and Chatto’s “Treatise on Wood-Engrav- 


ing,” the first edition of which was published 
by Charles Knight, in 1839. John Jackson, 
the engraver, who supplied the raw material 
for this book, was a native of Ovingham, 
near Newcastle, and for a short time one of 
Bewick’s pupils. He completed his appren- 
ticeship under another pupil, William Harvey. 
With some reservations, this account contains 
many noteworthy biographical particulars, 
together with an examination by a qualified 
person of Bewick’s technique. Lastly, there is 
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the memoir composed by Bewick himself, for 
his eldest daughter Jane,* and published by 
her in 1862. This is of the greatest impor- 
tance, and to Bewick’s admirers must always 
constitute the standard authority for the points 
it covers. Written with a certain garrulity 
easily pardonable in an author who had 
almost reached his seventieth year, but never- 
theless strangely reticent regarding his method 
and his work, it presents a 

vivid impression of his 

character and opin- 

ions, and adelight- 

ful picture of his 

youthful days.t A 


BEWICKR. 


Bewick’s grand-nieces. ‘The remains of the 
older house formed its central portion. The 
“byre” is still thatched with “ ling ” or | eath, 
and, when visited by the writer, was tenanted 
by two comfortable-looking cows. But the lit. 
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CHERRYBURN House, Bewick’s birthplace, 
lay upon the south or right bank of the Tyne, 
in the parish of Ovingham, Northumberland, 
and not very far from the little village or 
hamlet of Eltringham. We say “lay,” for the 
the old cottage now only exists in part, and 
that part fulfills the homely office of a “byre” 
or cow-shed, over one door of which is the 
inscription—* Thomas Bewick born here, 
August, 1753.” In the neighborhood of this 
now rises a larger dwelling, still inhabited by 


* Bewick had four children—a son and three 
daughters. The son, Robert Elliot Bewick, died July 
27, 1849, and a daughter, Elizabeth, in 1865. Miss 
Jane Bewick, the eldest of the family, reached the 
great age of ninety-four, and died as recently as April 
7, 1881. Another daughter, Isabella, still survives. 
Nothing can exceed the affectionate veneration shown 
by Bewick’s children for his memory. 

t In Audubon’s “ Ornithological Biography” is an 
interesting account of the American naturalist’s visit 
to Bewick in 1827. 


tle “dean” or orchard at the back is still filled 
with cherry and plum trees, and violets and 
primroses bloom as of old beside the now dry 
bed of the once musical “burn” which gave 
the place its name. In Bewick’s day there 
was in this orchard a spring-well under a 
hawthorn bush, the site of which may yet be 
traced, while a precipitous little garden to the 
north presumably remains much as it used to 
be. From the slope on which the house 
stands you may look toward the Tyne, still 
crossed by boat-ferries at Eltringham and 
Ovingham. Behind you lies Mickley, and 
away to the left and south stretched the 
great “fell” or common, comprising, until it 
was divided in 1812, some eighteen hundred 
acres of blossoming “whins” and _ heather, 
and fine green pasturage, watered by count- 
less streams. Over the hill to the right are 
Prudhoe and Wylam; and across the river, 
also to the right, rises the square romanesque 
tower of Ovingham church, where Bewick 
and his brother John lie buried ; and in the 
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parsonage of which—a pretty, old-fashioned 
stone house with shelving garden terraces— 
they went successively to school. A railway 
now comes winding from Newcastle through 
the Prudhoe meadows, and an embankment 
runs along the Tyne to Eltringham. But, in 
spite of these drawbacks and the smoky ac- 
tivity of brick-works and collieries hard by, it 
is still not impossible, on a fresh May morn- 
ing, with a blue, shower-washed sky overhead 
and the young green triumphing in the 
“shaws” and “ braes,” to realize something 
of the landscape as it must have looked more 
than a hundred years ago, when Thomas 
Bewick was born. 

His father, John Bewick, was a farmer who 
rented a small land-sale colliery (é. ¢., a col- 
liery the coals of which are sold upon the 
spot to persons in the neighborhood) at 
Mickley. It is still worked and held by 
the present occupants of Cherryburn. His 
mother, whose maiden name was Jane Wil- 
son, came of a Cumberland family. She was 
John Bewick’s second wife (the first having 
died childless), and she bore him eight chil- 
dren, of whom Thomas was the eldest, and 
John, born in 1760, the fifth. Another son, 
William, and five daughters completed the 
family. It is with the first-born, however, 
that we are chiefly concerned. He appears to 
have been sent to school at Mickley when 
very young. After the death there of two 
successive preceptors, he was placed, as a 
day scholar, under the care of the Reverend 
Christopher Gregson of Ovingham, whose 
housekeeper his mother had been before her 
marriage. There is no evidence that he dis- 
tinguished himself by any remarkable dili- 
gence, although his after-career shows that 
he must have acquired some knowledge of 
Latin, and, what is better, of English. On 
the other hand, the “Memoir” is full of 
school-boy escapades which show him to 
have been a lad of unusual courage and in- 
tractability, earning, in those days when the 
tule of the rod was still supreme, no small 
amount of physical correction from his father 
and the school-master. Now he is taming a 
runaway horse by riding it bare-backed over 
the “sykes” and “burns”; now frightening 
oxen into the river for the pleasure of hearing 
the “ delightful dash”; now scampering off 
naked across the fell with his companions, in 
imitation of the savages in “ Robinson Cru- 
soe.” After these misdemeanors, if not locked 
into the belfry by Mr. Gregson to keep com- 
pany with the ghosts and “ boggles,” he 
would steal home, wading the river, and hide 
himself in the byer-loft until his father’s anger 
should blow over. But, with all this, he was 
not in any wise a bad or vicious boy. He 
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was truthful and warm-hearted, and an ap- 
peal to his better feelings was seldom without 
success. One good quality he also seems to 
have possessed, not always found in boys, 
After a gentle reproof from his master’s 
daughter, he never again “ plagued ” girls in 
his youth; and he preserved this early re- 
spect for women to the last day of his life. 
These not by any means exceptional char- 
acteristics are, however, of less moment than 
those earlier indications of the tastes which 
so strongly colored his after-life, namely—his 
love for drawing and his love of nature. 
The former appears to have been intuitive. 
Like Hogarth’s, his “exercises when at 
school were more remarkable for the orna- 
ments which adorned them than for the exer- 
cise itself.” After exhausting the margins of 
his books, he had recourse to the grave- 
stones and the floor of the church-porch, 
which he covered with rude representations 
in chalk, of devices or scenes he had met with, 
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and the pastime of the day at Ovingham was 
continued in the evening on the flags and 
hearth at Cherryburn. At this time, he says, 
“T had never heard of the word ‘ drawing,’ 
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nor did I know of any other paintings beside 
the king’s arms in the church, and the signs 
in Ovingham of the Black Bull, the White 
Horse, the Salmon, and the Hounds and 
Hare. I always thought I could make a far 
better hunting scene than the latter: the 
others were beyond my hand.” But although, 
oddly enough, he makes no mention of it at 
this stage of the “ Memoir,” there was another 
kind of art with which he must have been 
minutely acquainted. The house at Oving- 
ham where the boys’ “ dinner-poke” was 
taken care of when at school, was lavishly 
ornamented with those patriotic prints and 
broadsides to which we have already referred. 
Here he might study the “ Battle of Zorn- 
dorff,”” and the “Sinking of the Victory” 
(Admiral Sir John Balchen); or rejoice over 
the manly presentments of Benbow and 
“Tom Brown, the valiant grenadier.” And 
this was not the only collection. In Mr. 
Gregson’s kitchen was “a remarkably good 
likeness of Captain Coram,” the brave old 
philanthropist whom Hogarth painted; and 
‘*‘in cottages everywhere were to be seen the 
‘Sailor's Farewell’ and his ‘ Happy Return,’ 
‘Youthful Sports,’ and the ‘ Feats of Man- 
hood,’ ‘The Bold Archers Shooting at a 
Mark,’ ‘The Four Seasons,’” and the like. 
These popular plank-cut pictures, considered 


in connection with the future restorer of 
wood-engraving, are of greater significance 
than the ale-house signs. 

After he had long scorched his face with 
his hearthstone designs a friend furnished him 
with some paper. He says: 


“Here I had more scope. Pen and ink, and the 
juice of the bramble-berry, made a grand change 
These were succeeded by a camel-hair pencil and 
shells of colors; and, thus supplied, I became com- 
pletely set up; but of patterns, or drawings, I had 
none. The beasts and birds, which enlivened the 
beautiful scenery of woods and wilds surrounding my 
native hamlet, furnished me with an endless supply of 
subjects. I now, in the estimation of my rustic neigh- 
bors, became an eminent painter, and the walls of 
their houses were ornamented with an abunda 
my rude productions, a¢ a very cheap rat 
chiefly consisted of particular hunting scenes, i: 
the portraits of the hunters, the horses, and ot 
dog in the pack, were, in their opinion as la 
my own, faithfully delineated. But, while I was pro- 
ceeding in this way, I was at the same time deeply en- 
gaged in matters nearly allied to this propensity for 
drawing; for I early became acquainted, not with 
the history and the character of the domestic : als, 
but also with those which roamed at large.” 


ce of 
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very 


This brings us to that second taste, the 
love of nature. From earliest childhood, 
when, by the little window at his bed-head, 
he had listened to the flooded burn murmur 
ing through the dean at the back of the house, 
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or watched, from the byre-door, the rarer 
birds—the woodcocks, the snipes, the red- 
wings, the fieldfares—which in winter made 
their unwonted appearance in the frozen 
landscape, the sights and sounds of nature 
had filled him with delight. To milk the 
cows, to cut and “cree” whin-tops for the 
horses, to carry straw and oats to the fam- 
ishing and pastureless sheep on the fell 
—these were pleasures not to be forgotten, 
and only to be excelled by his favorite an- 
gling, which, with its endless “ set gads ” and 
night lines, its early risings, and late waterside 
wadings, occupied the summer months in 
happy cares. Then, when the Tyne was flood- 
ed and school was a thing impossible, there 
were the field sports of the neighborhood, the 
«flushing ” of strange fowl by the terriers, the 
hunting of the hare and fox, the tracing of the 
“foumart” (polecat) in the snow, or the 
baiting of the badger at midnight. The 
cruelty of field sports did not at first present 
itself to him. Once, however, he caught a 
hunted hare in his arms, and was strangely 
moved by the poor creature’s piteous screams 
of terror. On another occasion, the effect was 
more lasting. He says: 


“The next occurrence of the kind happened with a 
bird. I had no doubt knocked many down with stones 
before, but they had escaped being taken. This time, 
however, the little victim dropped from the tree, and 
I picked it up. It was alive, and looked me piteously 
in the face; and, as I thought, could it have sBoken, it 
would have asked me why I had taken away its life. 
I felt greatly hurt at what I had done, and did not quit 
it all the afternoon. I turned it over and over, admir- 
ing its plumage, its feet, its bill, and every part of it. 
It was a bull-finch. I did not then know its name, but 
I was told it was a little Matthew Martin. This was 
the last bird I killed; but many, indeed, have been 
since killed on my account.” 


Of a different kind, but connected as 
closely with the country side, were his interest 
in, and attraction to, the strange characters 
of the neighborhood—characters more com- 
mon a hundred years ago than now, when 
railways and other facilities for intercourse 
have done so much to round off the angles 
of individuality. The winter-night tales of 
wild exploits in the hunting-field, and legends 
of the Border Wars, were a_never-failing 
source of pleasure. By the woeful “ laments,” 
such as those for the last Earl of Derwent- 
water, with whose death it was supposed that 
prosperity had forever departed from Tyne- 
side, he was often affected to tears. Of some 
of the cottagers on the fell, poor men whose 
little store consisted of a few sheep, a Kyloe 
cow, or a flock of geese, and whose sole 
learning was derived from Holy Writ, old 
ballads and local histories, he has left portraits 
which show how deeply they had impressed 
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him. One of these was Will Bewick, a natural 
astronomer. Another was Anthony Liddell, 
who had formed himself entirely on the study 
of the Bible, finding in its precepts reasons 
for the utter disregard of the game-laws, and 
exulting in the jail to which he was con- 
stantly committed, since he gained the oppor- 
tunity of reading it through once more. 
Then there was Thomas Forster, called famil- 
iarly “Tom Howdy” (midwife) from his 
mother’s occupation, with his stock of secret 
bee-hives on the fell ; and last, but by no means 
least, the swarming old soldiers let loose upon 
the country at the conclusion of the “Seven 
Years’ War”—old comrades in Napier’s and 
Kingsley’s, full of memories of Minden and 
Lord George Sackville, of James Wolfe and 
Quebec. Bewick’s strong abhorrence of war, 
which appears so plainly in the later pages of 
the “ Memoir” had not yet been developed, 
and he listened eagerly to these weather- 
beaten campaigners, with their tarnished old 
uniforms and their endless stories about their 
prowess in the field. 

But there comes an end to everything ; and 
the inevitable time arrived at last when a 
calling must be chosen for the stout boy of 
fourteen. His taste for drawing determined 
his apprenticeship to a Newcastle engraver, 
and he quitted Cherryburn to serve his time 
with Mr. Ralph Beilby of that town. ‘The 
pang of separation was a bitter one. He says: 


“TI liked my master; I liked the business; but 
to part from the country, and to leave all its beau- 
ties behind me, with which I had been all my life 
charmed in an extreme degree,—and in a way I can- 
not describe,—I can only say that my heart was like 
to break; and, as we passed away, I inwardly bade 
farewell to the whinny wilds, to Mickley bank, to the 
Stob-cross hill, to the water-banks, the woods, and to 
particular trees, and even to the large, hollow old elm, 
which had lain, perhaps for centuries past, on the 
haugh near the ford we were about to pass, and which 
had sheltered the salmon-fishers, while at work there, 
from many a bitter blast.” 


These things would be remembered long aft- 
erward in the busy city; and though, for a 
long period, the link with the country was 
not wholly severed, it is doubtless to those 
yearning recollections that we owe so much of 
that rural element in Bewick’s work which is its 
most abiding charm. 


Ill. 


Looxinc down upon the Tyne from the 
pleasant parsonage garden at Ovingham, with 
the round-arched door and dial, and the 
bright flower-beds in shadow, it 1s easy to un- 
derstand how keenly the boy must have felt 
the change. Over the broken water at the 
ferry the swallows are wheeling and turning, 
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while from the other side a rustic group hails 
the ferryman. Higher up, a man, with raised 
knees, rides his horse through the river at 
the ford; a pony and cart come after. Below 
the ferry an angler is wading mid-deep: on 
the opposite bank another is throwing a 
fly. Behind him two tiny figures of school- 
children climb the steep hill to Master’s Close. 
From the tall trees at Eltringham on the right 
comes the cry of the cuckoo: on the left the 
rooks are cawing in the great rookery at 
Prudhoe Castle, the ancient seat of the Um- 
franvilles. There is no other sound but the 
rippling flow of the river to Newcastle and 
the sea. 

But the Newcastle to which it flows to-day 
is a far different place from the Newcastle to 
which Bewick came in October, 1767. One 
might then, as now, stand by the famous 
church of St. Nicholas, with its fairy-like tur- 
rets and vanes and crocheted pinnacles, but 
the grand High Level Bridge which Robert 
Stephenson flung across the dark ravine be- 
tween Newcastle and Gateshead was yet a 
thing undreamed of. The keep of the old Nor- 
man castle which gave the town its name, 
black with age and smoke, still fronts it at the 
northern end; but the spectator may seek in 
vain for the frowning and gloomy old gates 
which stretched across the main streets from 
Westgate to Pilgrim Street, or the pleasant 
gardens and orchards which everywhere in- 
tersected the city and shut in the stately 
mansions and antique houses with carved en- 
richments, where dwelt its merchant princes.* 
The red-brick shop of Bewick’s new master 
stood near Amen Corner, and looked into St. 
Nicholas’s church-yard. It was distinguishable 
by two fantastic wooden spouts, and existed 
until very lately ; but a towering building in 
the modern taste now occupies its site. 
Bewick boarded with Mr. Beilby, and, after 
the fashion of those days, attended him to 
divine service twice every Sunday (probably 
carrying the prayer-book), groomed his 
brother’s horse, and made himself generally 
useful, not omitting, doubtless, to abstain 
carefully from the over-abundant Tyne sal- 
mon which (as per indenture) the apprentice 
of the period was not obliged to eat more than 
twice a week. 

For some time after entering the business 
he was employed in copying “ Copeland’s Or- 
naments ” (Lock and Copeland’s Designs for 
Chimney-pieces, etc., 1768), and “this,” he 
says, “was the only kind of drawing upon 
which I ever had a lesson given to me from 


* Some of these expressions are borrowed from a 
pleasantly written little pamphlet by Mr. Robert Rob- 
inson, of Pilgrim Street, issued in 1876, with his re- 
print of Bewick’s “ Waiting for Death.” 
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any one.” So far as the discipline of the hand 
is concerned, the statement is no doubt strictly 
accurate; but that other education of the 
sight, which Hogarth defined as the early 
habit “ of retaining in his mind’s eye, without 
coldly copying it on the spot, whatever he in- 
tended to imitate,” had probably been active 
for many years previously. Beilby’s work was 
of a most miscellaneous character. Pipe 
molds, bottle molds, brass clock-faces, cof. 
fin-plates, stamps, seals, bill-heads, ciphers and 
crests for the silversmiths—nothing seems to 
have come amiss; and the coarser kinds of 
engraving which fell to the share of the young 
apprentice made his hands as hard as a black- 
smith’s. According to the “ Memoir,” the first 
“jobs ” on which he was employed were etch- 
ing sword-blades, and blocking out the wood 
about the lines on diagrams (to be finished 
subsequently by his master) for the “ Ladies’ 
Diary,” a popular almanac which dated as far 
back as 1704, and which was edited for many 
years by Charles Hutton, then a Newcastle 
schoolmaster, and later the great Dr. Hutton 
of Woolwich. It was for Hutton also that he 
did what in the catalogues figures as his 
earliest production, namely the diagrams to a 
“ Treatise on Mensuration.” This book, which 
long enjoyed a great reputation, made its 
début in fifty sixpenny numbers (!), and was 
afterward issued by Thomas Saint in 1770 as 
a quarto volume. One of the cuts, often re- 
ferred to, contains a representation of the tower 
of St. Nicholas’s Church. Considerable inge- 
nuity appears to have been shown by Bewick 
in the execution of these diagrams; and he de- 
vised a double-pointed graver, so successful in 
its operations, that the completion of the work, 
which had been begun by Beilby himself, was 
transferred to him at Hutton’s request. About 
the same time he designed and engraved a bill- 
head for the “ George and Dragon” Inn, 
and (according to Mr. Atkinson) another for 
the “ Cock,” at the head of the Side. These 
performances, though of the rudest character, 
were exceedingly popular ; and commissions 
for work on wood, which had hitherto been 
little done in Beilby’s shop, began to multiply. 
Numerous orders for cuts for children’s books 
were received, chiefly from Thomas Saint, a 
printer and publisher of Newcastle, who had 
succeeded John White, once famous for his 
stories and for the old ballads which were sung 
about the streets on market days. If we ex- 
cept the Hutton diagrams, the first efforts of 
Bewick in the way of book-illustration would 
seem to have been the “ new invented Hom 
Book” and the “ New Lottery Book of Birds 
and Beasts,” 1771. We do not, however, pro- 
pose to linger upon these elementary efforts. 
They were the tentative essays of an artist who 
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neither knew his own strength, nor foresaw the 
resources of the vehicle he was employing; and 
who, when his talents were matured and his 
yocation found, might well be excused if he 
declined to be over-communicative respecting 
work which he had long excelled. Indeed, he 
excelled it in a marked manner before the 
termination of his apprenticeship. Among the 
wood blocks upon which he was busily engaged 
during the latter part of that period were 
some intended for an edition of “Gay's 
Fables.” Of five of these Mr. Beilby thought 
so well that he submitted them to the Society 
of Arts in London, from whom, as already 
stated, they received the recognition of a 
premium of seven guineas, which Bewick at 
once transferred to his mother. 

“Gay’s Fables,” however, were not pub- 
lished until 1779, and long before that date 
Bewick had quitted Mr. Beilby’s shop. But 
during the time of his bondage, his character 
and habits appear to have been definitely 
formed. Having fallen into ill-health through 
over-application and the constant reading 
which was almost his sole amusement, the 
precepts of a sensible Newcastle physician 
and notability, Dr. Bailes, made him turn his 
attention to questions of diet and exercise. 
He began to study the regimen of the famous 
Venetian centenarian, Lewis Cornaro, to- 
gether with the recommendations as to occa- 
sional days of abstinence given, but probably 
not practiced, by the great Joseph Addison. 
He thought nothing, he tells us, of setting 
out, after seven in the evening, to walk to 
Cherryburn, a distance of more than eleven 
miles, to see his parents, for whom he main 
tained the warmest affection, and whom he 
never failed to visit periodically. These long 
walks, he says, were chiefly occupied by the 
devising of plans for his conduct in life. But 
it is probable that the insensible education 
through the senses during these solitary ex- 
peditions was of even more importance than 
the forming of resolves, however laudable, to 
pay ready money, and never to live beyond 
his means. 

He did not always continue to be an in- 
mate of Mr. Beilby’s house in the church-yard. 
After due time, he went to lodge with an 
aunt, and subsequently with a flax-dresser 
and bird-fancier named Hatfield. Here he 
had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with very varied company. Those of the 
trade who visited his landlord in his capacity 
of flax-dresser were a worthless and dissolute 
race: but (as might be conjectured) to the 
tales of the bird-fanciers and bird-dealers 
who resorted to the house he listened with 
the greatest interest. Among other acquaint- 
ances whom he made about this time was 
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Thomas Spence, the philanthropist, then only 
a few years older than himself, and who was 
already actively promulgating his doctrine 
“that property in land is every one’s right,” 
and, from his school on the Quayside, elabo- 
rating his new alphabet and phonetic system 
of orthography. For some of his types Bewick 
cut the steel punches; but he does not appear 
to have entirely espoused his principles, and 
his failure to support them on one occasion at 
a debating society resulted in a bout with the 
cudgels, in which the philosopher acted so 
unphilosophically, and even unfairly, that 
Bewick was obliged to give him “a severe 
beating.” 

Some of his friends, however, were better 
chosen, though they do not seem to have 
been less eccentric. Among these the Grays, 
father and sons, deserve mention. The former, 
Gilbert Gray, was a book-binder, and a 
thoroughly estimable man. He had previ- 
ously been assistant to Allan Ramsay, at 
Edinburgh, after that honest wig-maker had 
left off “ theeking the outside of the pash in 
order to line the inside,” and was writing the 
“Gentle Shepherd.” When Bewick knew 
Gray he was advanced in years, and follow- 
ing his trade in Newcastle. He lived in the 
most primitive way, eating only when he was 
hungry and sleeping when he was drowsy, 
and spending his money on the publication 
of little books of the moral and entertaining 
class (the “ Countryman’s Treasure,” “ Multum 
in Parvo,” the “ Complete Fabulist,” etc.), 
which he sold to the people who attended 
the market on Saturday. On winter evenings 
his workshop was the resort of a number of 
young men, to whom his advice and example 
were of considerable service. In the work- 
shop of his son, William Gray, also a book- 
binder, Bewick was enabled to consult 
volumes which would otherwise have been 
sealed to him, and often before his own 
labors had begun for the day he might be 
found studying the treasures his friend had to 
bind. But the genius of the Gray family was 
the eldest son, George, a fruit-painter of con- 
siderable local eminence, and a good ge- 
ologist, chemist, and botanist to boot, who 
traveled through a great part of America on 
a botanizing excursion—no small feat in 1787. 
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IV. 


On the first of October, 1774, the seven 
years’ apprenticeship expired; and Bewick, 
after working for a short time with his old 
master at a guinea a week, returned to Cher- 
ryburn, where he remained until 1776. He 
continued to execute wood-cuts and other 
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commissions, chiefly for Thomas Angus, a 
printer of Newcastle, and occupied his leisure, 
as of old, with angling and field-sports, grow- 
ing more and more attached to the country 
sights and ways. In the summer of the latter 
year, the spirit of wandering seized upon him, 
and, sewing three guineas in his waist-band, 
he made a long pedestrian excursion to Cum- 
berland and the lake-country, and thence to 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, and so wandered 
northward to the Highlands. Here, having 
made up his mind not to visit any town or 
Stay at any inn, he traveled from one farm- 
house to another, meeting everywhere with 
kindly and simple hospitality, and pursued, at 
his departure, by the customary “ bannocks ” 
and “scones.” A propos of one of these leave- 
takings, occurs the only idyllic passage in the 
“Memoir”: 


“On one occasion, I was detained all day and all 
night at a house of this kind, in listening to the tunes of 
a young man of the family who played well upon the 
_ Scottish pipes. I, in turn, whistled several Tyneside 

tunes to him; so that we could hardly get separated. 
Before my departure next day, I contrived by stealth 
to put some money into the hands of the children. I 
had not got far from the house till I was pursued by a 
beautiful young woman, who accosted me in ‘ badish ’ 
English, which she must have got off by heart just 
before she left the house, the purport of which was 
to urge my acceptance of the usual present. This I 
wished to refuse; but with a face and neck blushed 
with scarlet, she pressed it upon me with such sweet- 
ness—while I thought at the same time that she invited 
me to return—that (I could not help it) I seized her 
and smacked her lips. She then Sprang away from 
me, with her bare legs, like a deer, and left me fixed to 
the spot, not knowing what todo. I was particularly 
struck with her whole handsome appearance. It was 
a compound of loveliness, health and agility. Her 
hair, I think, had been flaxen or light, but was tanned 
to a pale brown by being exposed to the sun. This 
was tied behind with a ribbon, and dangled down her 
back; and, as she bounded along, it flowed in the air. 
I had not seen her while I was in the house, and felt 
grieved because I could not hope ever to see her 
more.” 


He left Scotland in a Leith sloop, arriving 
at Newcastle on the 12th of August, 1776. 
The passage from Leith to Shields was an 
exceedingly bad one, and it is characteristic 
of his kindness of heart that during the whole 
of the time, although worn out for want of 
sleep, he tended a poor little baby, which had 
been put into his bunk for security during the 
utter prostration of its mother. 

After remaining long enough in New- 
castle to earn the money for his journey, he 
took a berth in a collier for London, where 
he arrived in October. In London he had 
numerous friends. The Gregsons, his old 
school-master’s sons, and distant connections 
as well, were established there. William 
Gray, too, was a book-binder in Chancery 
Lane ; and there were others besides. He got 
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work at once from Isaac Taylor, the master 
of another Newcastle acquaintance, and also 
from the before-mentioned Thomas Hodgson, 
then a printer and publisher in George Court, 
Clerkenwell. Mr. Atkinson also says he 
worked “ with a person of the name of Cole,” 
of whom, as a wood-engraver, Jackson could 
subsequently find no trace. It is possible, 
however, that this is a mistake for Coleman, 
the Society. of Arts prizeman, who survived 
until 1807. Be this as it may, notwithstand- 
ing his facilities for obtaining employment, 
Bewick soon began to weary for the old rural 
surroundings of Newcastle. London had few 
charms for him,—it was too huge, too gloomy, 
too full of extremes of wealth and poverty, 
With many of his fellow-workmen he was 
out of sympathy ; they called him “ Scotch. 
man,” and he despised them as cockneys, 
The result was that, in spite of the remon- 
strances of his principal patrons, he resolved to 
return to his northern home. He told a 
friend that he would rather enlist than be 
tied to live in London; and, years after, 
the feeling was as strong as ever. Writing in 
1803 to one of the Gregsons, he says: 


“For my part, I am still of the same mind that I was 
in when in London, and that is, I would rather be 
herding sheep on Mickley bank-top than remain in 
London, although for doing so I was to be made the 
premier of England.” 


Thus, after brief trial, ended Bewick’s 
wanderjahre. He returned to Newcastle, tak- 
ing up his abode as before at Hatfield’s, and 
accepting such engraving, either on wood, 
silver, or copper, as came in his way. He 
had not been long at work on his own ac- 
count, when propositions were made to him 
to enter into partnership with his old master, 
Mr. Beilby. This by the intermediation of a 
friend was brought about, though not without 
some misgivings on Bewick’s part. He took 
his brother John, then a lad of seventeen, 
as his apprentice, and the old weekly visits 
to Cherryburn were resumed, in company. 
For eight years these were continued in all 
weathers, winter and summer, fair and foul. 
Often he had to wade a pool at the outset, 
and sometimes the river at the end. But by 
this time his constitution was so hardened 
by temperance and exercise that neither heat 
nor cold had much effect on him. And 
the severities of the winter were amply com- 
pensated by the delights of the other seasons 
when the valley of the Tyne put on all its 
beauties, and he could watch the succession 
of plants and wild flowers, and the flight 
of birds and insects. Then again, at this 
period he had the fullest enjoyment of his 
sole diversion—fishing. 
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In 1785, Bewick’s mother, father, and 
eldest sister died, and the walks to Cherry- 
burn ceased. In the following year he was 
married to Miss Isabella Elliot of Ovingham. 
He was then living at the Forth, a large piece 
of public ground near St. Mary’s Hospital, in 
a house which had been previously tenanted 
by Dr. Hutton. It was “a fine, low, old- 
fashioned house,” situated in what was after- 
ward known as Circus Lane (so probably called 
from the Amphitheater erected in the Forth 
in 1789), and having a long garden extending 
almost to the town wall. 


Vv. 


For many years after the termination of his 
apprenticeship, Bewick appears, by his own 
account, to have been fully employed upon 
the business of the firm, which consisted 
chiefly of work for silversmiths, watchmakers, 
and hardwaremen. Much time was also occu- 
pied in seal-cutting; but engraving on wood, 
as is clear from the small number of acknowl- 
edged works between 1774 and 1784, must 
have been the exception rather than the rule 
of his trade. Among the books belonging to 
this date is the well-known “Tommy Trip’s 
History of Beasts and Birds,” published by 
Saint in 1779, which, owing to the fact that 
it is supposed by Atkinson and others to have 
prompted the “ Quadrupeds” and “ Birds,” 
has acquired a fictitious reputation with col- 
lectors. Then there is the “ Lilliputian Maga- 
zine,” the letterpress of which Mr. Pearson 
boldly attributes to Goldsmith. It was pub- 
lished in 1783 by T. Carman, the successor 
of Goldsmith’s friend Newbery, but had 
probably been printed earlier by Saint at 
Newcastle.* The two volumes, however, with 
sage respecting “ Tommy ben “ 
and Goldsmith is taken from one of Miss Jane Bewick’s 
letters to Mr. Edward Ford, of Old Park, Enfield, 
and has been kindly communicated to us by that 
gentleman : 

“My sister lately drew my attention to the passage 
you quote in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ (Goldsmith’s 
charming little puff [in chapter xviii. ] of his children’s 
books, published by Newbery), ‘Tommy Trip and his 
Dog Jowler,’ and ‘ Woglog the Giant.’ Well do I 
remember the little book—amongst many charming 
Newberys still preserved, that treasure has disap- 
peared. We had it before we could read. The book 
contained many cuts of animals (a crocodile among the 
rest), the descriptions of which were probably com- 
piled by Goldsmith. The cuts must have been exe- 
cuted while my father was in London. 

“T have often heard my father tell that, when he was 
very young, a stranger traveling on foot, and dressed 
in a sky-blue coat, with immensely large cuffs, called 
at Cherryburn, where he had some refreshment. 
Whilst resting, he conversed with my grandmother, 
and when he left she observed to her sister Hannah: 
‘That is no common person.’ The impression made 
on the child (Goldsmith was sure to have noticed the 


* The following 
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which we are most concerned during this 
period are the “ Fables by the late Mr. Gay” 
of 1779, and the “Select Fables” of 1789, 
both of which were printed and published by 
Saint. In these, rather than the foregoing 
works, interesting as those are from the col- 
lector’s point of view, Bewick’s work began 
its true development, and they alone consti- 
tute his real beginnings. 

The illustrations to “Gay’s Fables,” as we 
have seen, had been begun during Bewick’s 
apprenticeship. In advertising them Saint re- 
ferred to the “finely engraved frontispiece” 
and “ very curious cuts,” some of which had 
“gained the premium of the Royal Society 
[sec].” The “ finely engraved frontispiece ” 
was a poor copper-plate by Beilby of the 
monument which Gay’s patrons, the Queens- 
berrys, had erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey; and it was manifestly copied from 
Gravelot’s print in the London edition of 1738. 
The “ curious cuts” were sixty-seven in num- 
ber, not including thirty-three vignettes. Of 
the five approved by the “Society of Arts,” 
the “ Old Hound” is the only one which has 
been identified. The others, probably ex- 
ecuted at different times between 1773 and 
1779 are of very various merit. Many of them 
plainly reproduce the compositions of William 
Kent, Wootton the animal painter, and H. 
Gravelot, in the first editions of the two series 
of Gay’s “ Fables,” issued by Tonson and 
Knapton in 1727 and 1738 respectively. 
Whether Bewick made use of these books 
directly, or followed some intermediate copy- 
ist such as the unknown artist of Strahan’s 
complete edition of 1769, is immaterial. But 
a comparison of his illustrations with the ear- 
lier ones establishes a remarkable relationship, 
especially in the more allegorical or mytho- 
logical subjects. In the “Hare and Many 
Friends” the arrangement of the first illus- 
trator, Wootton, is almost entirely discarded ; 
and the gasping, pathetic picture of “ Poor 
Honest Puss ” appealing vainly to the calf is 
worthy of a Landseer in little. Now and 
then, Bewick’s knowledge of domestic ani- 
mals, or his keen eye for character overmas- 
ter him entirely, and he breaks away from the 
model altogether. “The Hound and the 
Huntsman” is a case in point; it might 
have been sketched at Cherryburn.* Other 
examples in this class are “The Man, the 


little black-eyed boy) was so strong that the first time 
he saw a portrait of Goldsmith he felt certain that it was 
the poet himself who had called in. One may suppose 
the fare offered to have been eggs and bacon, with 
home-brewed birch-wine, which my grandmother used 
to make by tapping the birch-trees.”’ 

*An elie pencil sketch for “The Hound and 
the Huntsman” is in the possession of Mr. Edward 
Ford, who obtained it from Miss Jane Bewick. 
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Cat, the Dog, the Fly,” and “ The Squire and 
his Cur.” These two are not so much illus- 
trations of Gay as little pictures in genre. 
Generally speaking, the printing of all 
these cuts, even in the earlier editions (and it 
it is absolutely useless to consult any others), 
is weak and unskillful. The fine work of the 
backgrounds is seldom thoroughly made out, 
and the whole impression is blurred and une- 
qual. Nevertheless, as book-illustrations, in 
detail, composition, and especially in expres- 
sion, they are far beyond any thing of the kind 
that had appeared before, except a few cuts 
by Bewick himself, to which we now come. 
The other book of importance belonging 
to this period is the “Select Fables,” pub- 
lished by Saint in 1784. This was described 
as “a new edition, improved,’—a reference 
to the fact that, in 1772, Saint had issued a 
small number of “ Select Fables” at the end 
of a little book called “ Moral Instructions of 
a Father to his Son, etc.,” the cuts to which 
were said by Miss Bewick to have been her 
father’s early work. Of this book Saint 
brought out a third edition in 1775; and in 
1776 he issued a volume of “Select Fables” 
alone, of which the “Select Fables” of 1784 
is obviously an elaboration. In fact, the title- 
pages are almost textually identical, and the 
same emblematic vignette is used for both. 
The former volume contains one hundred 
and fourteen small and poorly executed cuts, 
and, at the end of the book, in illustration of 
the “ Fables in Verse (Part III.),” are four- 
teen larger and better cuts, with borders. The 
smaller cuts, which include those in the 
“ Moral Instructions,” are, we must perforce 
decide, by Bewick. Jackson, indeed, speak- 
ing of them contemptuously in a foot-note, 
(page 480, edition 1861), says that “ Bewick 
always denied that any of them were of his 
engraving.” But, even if we had not Miss 
Bewick’s authority for believing to the con- 
trary, this is contradicted by the book itself, 
for no less than ¢hirteen of the remaining four- 
teen cuts with borders are reproduced in the 
“ Select Fables” of 1784, the illustrations of 
which are attributed to Bewick by common 
consent. It must therefore be conjectured 
either that Jackson misunderstood Bewick or 
his informant, or that he had not seen the 
very rare edition of 1776, which is now be- 
fore us. So again, when Mr. J. G. Bell and 
Mr. Hugo speak of the “ miserable ” illustra- 
tions of the earlier edition of the “Seleet Fa- 
bles,” it must be concluded that that they 
were not aware that the edition of 1776 con- 
tained a number of the cuts afterward printed 
in the volume of 1784. The smaller cuts 
are indifferent enough; but the fourteen at 
the end are quite as good as those in the 
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“ Gay’s Fables” published in 1779. It would 
be tedious to carry this purely bibliograph. 
ical discussion farther; but it so far dis. 
poses of one troublesome passage in the 
“* Memoir,” which states that, during his ap- 
prenticeship, Bewick was at work on the 
“ Select Fables.” That, before 1774, he could 
have been working at the edition published 
in 1784, is improbable; but when it is ex. 
plained. that he prepared cuts for the edition 
of 1776, the words are no longer difficult to 
understand. 

Most of the illustrations to the “ Select 
Fables ” show a very marked advance upon 
those to the “Gay.” The animals are better 
drawn, and the backgrounds and details more 
carefully studied. But the greatest improve- 
ment is in the grouping. This, and the ar. 
rangement of black and white, are much more 
skillful and effective than before. As before, 
however, Bewick seems to have been con- 
tented to take an earlier work for the basis of 
his designs. There can be but little doubt 
that the one used was the “ Fables of A®sop 
and Others,” translated by Samuel Croxall, 
D.D., some time Archdeacon of Hereford, 
This was one of the most popular books of 
the eighteenth century. First published by 
Tonson and Watts in 1722, by 1798 there 
had been no fewer than sixteen editions. 
Jackson, who refers to this collection at some 
length, appears to think that the illustrator, 
who deserves a better fame than he has 
obtained, was a certain E. Kirkall, whose 
initials are to be found appended to one of 
the tail-pieces in Maittaire’s “ Horace.” It is 
not necessary to show in detail in what the like- 
ness to Croxall consists, as a couple of exam- 
ples will amply suffice. Take, for instance, 
the cuts to the “Viper and the File” and 
the “ Young Man and the Swallow.” In the 
former, Bewick has closely followed the earlier 
design. But the advantage in execution, in 
black and white, and in the superior fidelity 
of the accessories (e. g., the vice) is wholly on 
his side. So are the improvements in the 
relative proportions of the different objects— 
the viper of the old illustrator for size might 
be a youthful boa constrictor. In the “ Young 
Man and the Swallow” the deviations are 
more apparent than the resemblances, and 
little of similarity remains but in the attitude 
of the hero. The swallow which, in Croxall, 
assumes the proportions of a barn-dcor fowl is, 
in Bewick, reduced to reasonable dimensions. 
Croxall’s Spendthrift has literally denuded 
himself; but he of Bewick’s drawing, like a 
true eighteenth-century rake, has only pawned 
his linen. Again, beyond the bare-boughed 
tree there is no particular suggestion of win- 
ter in Croxall ; but, in Bewick, there is obvi- 
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ous ice and men sliding upon ix, while he has 
given to the chief figure a look of nose-nipped 
and shivering dilapidation which is wholly 
absent from its model. These specimens will 
show how Bewick dealt with Croxall when he 
employed him as a basis. But, as in the case 
of the “Gay,” there are numerous instances 
where the invention appears to be wholly his 
own, and they are generally the happiest in 
the book. Take, for example, the charming 
little pictures of the “ Wolf and the Lamb,” 
and the “ Proud Frog.” Or (to choose some 
fables not given in Croxall at all) let us say 
the “ Hounds in Couples,” the “ Beggar and 
his Dog,” the “Collier and the Fuller.” This 
last, especially, is a little che/-d’a@uvre for truth 
tonature. The fuller with his bare legs and 
beater; the grimy but not unfriendly collier; 
the linen bleaching in long rows in the field 
behind and the colliery works-on the hill,— 
to say nothing of St. Nicholas’s spire in the 
distance—all these go to make up a whole 
not afterward excelled by any of the famous 
tail-pieces. Bewick was familar with fullers 


and colliers, with frogs and dogs, and what 
he knew intimately he could draw as no 
other man could. 

Those who admire Bewick’s draughtsman- 
ship have often asked themselves how he 
obtained his proficiency as an artist, for he 
certainly did not acquire it from “ Copeland’s 


Omaments.” The only answer given by his 
family is that “ he used to go out and look at 
things, and then come home and draw them.” 
That is to say, he shared the instinctive per- 
ceptive faculty and eye-memory of Hogarth 
and Wilkie; but this scarcely explains his 
skill in combining and arranging his material. 
If, however, we bear in mind that he spent so 
much of his early life in adapting, correcting, 
and modernizing the designs of others, it 
requires no further argument to show that he 
studied in a school of composition of a very 
practical and serviceable kind. 


vi. 


From the work of Thomas Bewick previ- 
ous to 1785, and more especially from the 
two volumes of “ Fables,” it is evident that 
he is most successful in depicting those phases 
of animal life with which he was familiar, or 
in making such selection as his genius prompt- 
ed of the characteristics, whimsical or pathetic, 
of the humanity about him. 


“That is best which lieth nearest, 
Shape from that thy work of art,” 


never received more striking confirmation 
than at Bewick’s hands. Hercules and Jupi- 
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ter, Time and Fortune, figures in which the 
allegorists of the day would have delighted, 
become under his pencil mere lumbering and 
futile unrealities, ill at ease in their nakedness, 
and not to be credited under any system of 
theology. But set him down to draw you a 
group of startled hares, or a hungry beggar 
watched by an equally hungry dog; a boy 
stung by a nettle, or a brace of snarling 
hounds tugging at the unequal yoke, and he 
will straightway construct you a little picture— 
spirited, vivid, irreproachable in its literal 
fidelity—to which you will turn again and 
again as to the authentic record of something 
within your own experience,’which you seem 
to have forgotten, but of which you are glad 
to be reminded once more. To such an artist, 
so truthful, so dependent upon nature, so 
unimaginative (in a certain sense of the word), 
the realizing of other men’s ideas would be a 
difficult and uncongenial task. But suppose 
him to find a field outside these conditions, in 
which he is free to exercise his abilities in a 
fashion most pleasant to himself, it will follow, 
almost as a matter of course, that he will pro- 
duce his best work. This, in effect, appears 
to have been the case with Bewick. He found 
his fitting field in the “Quadrupeds” and 
“ Birds,” and rose at once to his highest level. 

The “ Quadrupeds ” were begun soon after 
the publication of the “Select Fables.” But 
while working at them, and before they were 
published, Bewick produced the large block 
known as the “ Chillingham Bull,” one of 
those famous wild cattle of the old Caledonian 
breed which Landseer has painted and Scott 
has celebrated in the ballad of “ Cadyow 
Castle.” The engraving was a commission 
undertaken in 1789, for Marmaduke Tunstal 
of Wycliffe; and, in the “ Memoir,” Bewick 
has described some of the obstacles he met 
with in getting near his restless model. He 
was finally obliged to select one which had 
become separated from the herd, and was as 
yet unfurnished with its “curled, or shaggy 
neck and mane.” It is said that he considered 
this block his masterpiece; and it is certain 
that the bull with its dark ears and muzzle, its 
black-tipped horns, and milk-white hide is an 
exceedingly handsome beast. It steps out 
lightly from a little glade, and halts with its 
head turned distrustfully toward the spectator, 
the thin foam threading from its jaws. Its 
hair and hoofs are excellently given; but 
in these days the background and accessories 
would probably be regarded as stiff and con- 
ventional. When engraved it was doubtless 
Bewick’s best and most ambitious effort ; but 
there are animals and birds in his subsequent 
works with which it can scarcely be com- 
pared. An accident, however, has had the 
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effect of giving the impressions of this block 
an abnormal value with collectors—the value 
of extreme rarity. After a few copies had 
been struck off on parchment and paper, 
the block was thoughtlessly laid on a place 
where the rays of the sun fell so directly 
upon it that it split; and notwithstanding 
several attempts to reunite it, it was never 
possible to take an impression which did not 
betray indications of the fatal injury. The 
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sums given for copies taken before the mishap, 
without the name and date, and especially for 
those on parchment, of which there appear to 
have been six, are consequently phenomenal. 
Fifty guineas was paid at one period of its 
career for that now in the “ Townsend Col- 
lection” at South Kensington. Three more 


of the parchment copies were sold with the 


“ Hugo Collection” nm 1877. The original 
block, also in Mr. Hugo’s possession, has 
since passed into the hands of a gentleman 
of Northumberland. Before this, it was 
cleverly wedged in a new frame of gun-metal, 
and a limited number of careful impressions 
were taken from it on vellum and toned 
paper for Mr. R. Robinson of 38 Pilgrim 
Street, Newcastle, from whom a few copies, 
we believe, are still to be obtained. 

The account given in the “ Memoir” of 
the “General History of Quadrupeds,” like 
most of the portions of that book which relate 
to Bewick’s work, is of an exceedingly meager 
character. But he had actually begun it as 
early as November, 1785, for he was engrav- 
ing the dromedary when he first heard of his 
father’s death. Most of the cuts and vignettes 
were executed after the day’s work was over, 
and the letterpress was compiled by Mr. 
Beilby, who was “ of a bookish or reading 
turn,” Bewick giving him what aid he was of 
his own knowledge able to contribute. Such 
animals as he knew (he says) were “ drawn 
from memory on the wood,” others were 
copied from Buffon, and others again were 
from specimens in traveling menageries, first 
sketched from memory and afterward cor- 
rected on the wood from the animals them- 
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selves. In a letter to John Bewick, he speaks 
of the difficulties that beset him. He cap. 
not get a good idea of the wolf, so cop. 
tradictory are the reports of its appearance. 
and he 1s rejoicing in the advent of “a large 
collection of animals now on its way to the 
town.” i 

In 1790, the “ General History of Quadry. 
peds” was published and sold rapidly. 
second and third edition appeared in 179; 
and 1792, and it had reached an eighth jp 
1824. Its limitations are indicated above 
The Bison and Hippopotamus would scarcely, 
we imagine, excite the admiration of Mr. 
Zwecker or Mr. Wolf; but the dogs, the 
horses, the sheep, the cows, leave little to be 
desired. Excellent, too, are the Badger, the 
Hedgehog, and the Ferret. Jackson is also 
right in the praise which he gives to the Kyloe 
Ox, although our special favorites in the book 
are the Spanish Pointer and the staid Old 
English Hound. Some of the backgrounds, 
those to the domestic animals in particular, 
are of considerable interest, and often are most 
skillfully contrived to give full effect to the 
diversities of fur and hide. 

Admirable, however, as was the volume of 
“ Quadrupeds,” it was eclipsed by the two vol- 
umes of “ British Birds.” Here the necessity for 
depending upon incorrect drawings or doubt- 
ful reports was reduced to a minimum; and 
Bewick set out with the determination of 
“sticking to nature as closely as he could.” 
After much preliminary study of such books 
on ornithology as came in his way, ¢.¢., Albin’s 
“ Birds,” the old “ Histoire des Oyseaux” of 
Belon, Ray and Willoughby, Pennant and 
Latham, he paid a long visit to Wyclifie, 
where he remained for nearly two months dili- 
gently copying the stuffed specimens collected 
by Mr. Tunstal. Upon returning to New- 
castle to make his engravings, he was at some 
pains to reconcile the discrepancies between 
those of his drawings which had been actually 
taken from nature and those which he had cop- 
ied from preserved figures. The result was that 
in many cases he set aside what he had done 
to wait for newly shot birds, with which he 
was liberally supplied by a few enthusiast 
friends. Several of the sketches were from 
life. The Corncrake, for example, was taken 
from a bird which ran about his own room, 
and its excellent attitude was cleverly repro- 
duced by Richard Wingate, a famous bird- 
stuffer of Newcastle, in a specimen which 1s 
still to be seen in that town. It was probably 
at this date that Bewick made the majority of 
the very beautiful water-color drawings lately 
exhibited by the Misses Bewick in London,— 
drawings which revealed unsuspected, because 
hitherto unmanifested, abilities as a colorist. 
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This supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
the “ Roller” and the “ Red-Legged Crow,” 
both of which were at Bond Street, are plainly 
copies of the stuffed examples still to be found 
in the Museum of the Newcastle “ Literary and 
Philosophical Society,” which purchased the 
Wycliffe collection. Beyond the specimens 
possessed by Bewick’s family, examples of his 
water-color work, however, appear to be rare. 
But Mr. George D. Leslie, R. A., has a beau- 
tiful Kingfisher, the praises of which he has 
recently written in that fresh and unaffected 
book, “ Our River.” 

The first volume of the “ Birds” was pub- 
lished in 1797. It contained one hundred and 
seventeen birds and ninety-one tail- 
pieces. The letterpress was by Mr. 

Beilby ; but the proof-sheets, which 
were in the late Mr. Hugo’s collec- 
tion, show that Bewick’s amend- 
ments and additions were numerous 
and important. The second volume 
appeared in 1804. The text to this, 
with some assistance from the Rev. 
Mr. Cotes, of Bedlington, was pre- 
pared by Bewick, whose partnership 
with Beilby had by this time been 
dissolved. This volume contained 
one hundred and one figures and 
one hundred and thirty-nine tail- 
pieces. Large additions were made 
to both in the succeeding issues ; 
and in the sixth edition of 1826 (the 
last published during Bewick’s life- 
time), the first volume contained one 
hundred and fifty-seven figures, the 
second one hundred and _forty- 
three, beside fourteen supplement- 
ary figures of foreign birds. Other 
Vou. XXIV.—57. 
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editions appeared after his death, 
but the latest (the eighth) is that 
put forth by Bewick’s son, R. E. 
3ewick, in April, 1847. In this 
“about twenty additional vign- 
ettes” were inserted from a series 
intended for a pre jected History 
of British Fishes,” left unfinished 
by Bewick at his death; the no- 
menclature and arrangement of 
Temminck were adopted ; and a 
synoptical table of the classifica 
tion was added. This table was 
the work of Mr. John Hancock, 
a distinguished naturalist of New- 
castle, to whom we are indebted 
for some assistance in the prepa- 
ration of this paper. 
There is no doubt that the 
“Birds” are Bewick’s high-water 
mark. In these he worked un- 
der a combination of conditions 
which were especially favorable to his realistic 
genius. In the first place he was called upon 
not to invent or combine, but simply to copy 
nature with that “curious eye” which slurs 
nothing, but strives to give its full place and 
value to the fold of a feather, the minutest 
markings of breast and back, the most fugi- 
tive accidents of attitude and appearance. 
Then, having made his drawing in color or 
otherwise, he was not obliged to see it altered 
or degraded in its transference to the wood- 
block at the hands of another person. Between 
his original study and the public he was 
his own mediator. In confiding his work to 
the wood he was able to select or devise the 
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THE YELLOW BUNTING. (FROM THE 
most effective methods for rendering the nice 
varieties of plumage, from the lightest down 
to the coarsest quill-feather, to arrange his 
background so as to detach from it in the 
most telling way the fine-shaped, 
delicate-shaded form of his model, 
and to do all this with the greatest 
economy of labor, the simplest ar- 
ray of lines. Finally, besides being 
the faithfulest of copyists, and the 
most skillful of wood-engravers, he 
was able to bring to the represen- 
tation of “these beautiful and aérial 
wanderers of th@British Isles ” (as 
he styles them) a quality greater 
than either of these—that unles- 
soned insight which comes of lov- 
ing them, the knowledge that often 
elevates an indifferent workman to 
an artist, and without which, as may 
be seen from some of Bewick’s fol- 
lowers, the most finished technical 
skill and most highly trained trick 
of observation produce nothing but 
an imago mortis. These birds of Bewick,— 
those especially that he had seen and studied 
in their sylvan haunts,—are a/ive. They swing 
on boughs, they alight on wayside stones; they 
flit rapidly through 
the air, they seem 
almost to utter their 
continuous or inter- 
mittent cries ; they 
are glossy with 
health and free- 
dom ; they arealert, 
bright-eyed, watch- 
ful of the suspicious 
looking spectator, 
and ready to dart 
off if he so much as 
stir a hand or arm. 
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And as Bewick saw them so 
we see them, with their fitting 
background of leaf and lo igh, 
of rock or underwood,—}) 
grounds that are often litt] 
ures in themselves. Behin 
Rook his brethren stalk th 
rows, oblivious of the scarec; 
while their black nests blot 
trees beyond; the golden 
stands upon his marshy h 
the robin and the fieldfare have 
each his appropriate snow-clad 
landscape ; the little petrel skims 
swiftly in the hollow of a wave, 
Sometimes the objects in the dis- 
tance have a special biographical 
interest. To the left of the mag- 
pie is one of those worn-out old 
horses, with whose miseries Bewick had so 
keen a sympathy. It has apparently broken 
its neck by falling over a little cliff, part of 
the rails of which it has carried with it in its 
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descent. At the back of the guinea-hen is 
the artist himself, seated upon a wall ; in the 
cut of the blackbird is a view of Cherryburn. 
These details lead us naturally to another 
feature of Bewick’s 
books on Natural 
History, of which 
we have not yet 
spoken,—the nu- 
merous vignettes or 
tail-pieces at the 
ends of the chap- 
ters. But these de- 
serve a section to 
themselves. 


* Bewick thought this 
his best block. 
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Mucu in these famous tail- 
pieces is of that enduring and uni- 
versal character which belongs to 
no time or place. But the traveler 
from Newcastle to Prudhoe (the 
nearest station to Ovingham) is 
often reminded on the road that 
he is in Bewick’s country. Passing 
out of the Central Railway station 
with the river Tyne to his left, 
he sees the “cool-staiths” and 
fleets of “keels,” and the closed 
furnace-doors with the smoke curl- 
ing from the crevices much as Be- 
wick saw and drew them. Farther 
on they are rook-shooting, and 
there are sea-gulls wheeling above 
the sandy reaches. While he is punted across 
the river at Ovingham he himself seems to 
be taking part in a tail-piece, and the spare 
“boat-stower” stuck in the stones of the little 
pier, and the long loops of net which are dry- 
ing in the sun, help to strengthen this belief. 
As he climbs the steep stair-way on the Oving- 
ham bank and notes the tide-dragged look of 
the branches near the water, he is reminded 
of the frequent floods, and especially of that 
great flood of 1771 which not only tore down 
the arches of the old bridge at Newcastle, 


but swept away the humbler boat-house at 
Ovingham. In the parsonage gate he recog- 


nizes an old friend of the “ Fables,” and he 
looks curiously at the picturesque church- 
porch where the farmer’s son from Cherry- 
burn once made his 
“chalky designs.” 
Crossing the fields 
again toward El- 
trngham Ferry a 
hundred aspects of 
hedge and river- 
side seem fnendly 
and familiar. The 
same plowman is 
following the same 
team as in the vign- 
ette of “ Justissima 
Tellus”; the same 
sheep are huddling 
in the fold watched 
by the same vigi- 
lant collie; and 
when he has tra- 
versed the Tyne 
again, and finds 
himself among the 
quaint north-coun- 
try stiles and bick- 
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the water-wagtail busy among the stones, and 
the farm-pigeon dropping down to drink, the 
illusion is well-nigh perfect. If, in addition to 
these, he comes suddenly upon a detachment 
of geese with their cackling leader at their 
head, marching solemnly waterwards in In- 
dian file, or is startled by an old horse tearing 
hungrily at the green leaves of a young tree, 
he has no longer any doubt, and believes 
every line and stroke that Bewick ever put 
to paper. 

The rural life, and the scenes among which 
Bewick was brought up, naturally play a large 
part in this delightful collection. At the be- 
ginning of the “ Birds” is that well-known 
picture of a “ Farm-yard,” the drawing for 
which was exhibited in the Bond Street Col- 

lection, and which 
is an extraordinarily 
minute study of the 
subject. A woman 
winnows grain in 
front; a man car- 
ries a sack to the 
barn. Cocks and 
hens, ducks, turk- 
eys and geese, and 
even those uninvit- 
ed guests, the star- 
lings and sparrows, 
are clearly distin- 
guishable in the 
foreground. A sow 
enters the yard with 
her litter; a dog 
dozes on the dung- 
hill. Nailed against 
the byer-wall are a 
magpie, a crow and 
a heron ; over these 
is a swallow’s nest. 


“ pirDs.” Pigeons fly above 
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the ricks against the dark background of the 
trees, and there is a flight of fieldfares in the 
air. The same microscopic truthfulness is ex- 
hibited in a dozen other designs. Now it is a 
bent old fellow breaking stones by the road- 
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side, with his dog watching his coat and flask ; 
or another cautiously crossing the snow-cov- 
ered ice astride a branch for safety; a girl 
pumping upon a tramp’s feet, or a cow that 
has broken through a fence to get to the 
water. We have mentioned only the principal 
figures : these are always set in their appropri- 
ate landscape, and surrounded with illustra- 
tive accessory. The man crossing the ice, for 
instance, is watched by a dog in the back- 
ground, who is evidently too prudent to fol- 
low him. 

Next to the pictures of rural life come those 
which illustrate the sports of the field. There 
are the cruel greyhounds pressing hard upon 
the hare ; there are the poachers who track 
her in the snow: there are the sportsmen 
who wade the river, or cross it upon stilts, 
or reach perilously to secure their 
floating quarry, or fraternize at dinner- 
time with their dogs. But it is the 
angler’s craft which is most richly rep- 
resented, and Bewick has drawn a 
score of pictures of this, his favorite 
pastime. He shows us the steady- 
going old angler “ fettling” his hooks 
under a bank; the drenched fisher- 
man watching his “set gads” in the 
shelter of a tree; the salmon-spearer 
with his many-pronged “leister.” Then 
there are the humors and accidents of 
the game. There is the excellent but 
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infirm enthusiast who fishes from his pony’s 

back while his footman waits hard-by with a 

landing-net; the angler who has hooked 4 

swallow on the wing, and the angler who js 

terrified by a turnip-headed “ boggle.” And 
in all these, the little glimpses 
of copse and thicket, of |hrown 
pool and wrinkling water, are 
enough to make a man wish 
(if he has forgotten the xpe- 
riences of Washington Irving) 
to become an angler on the 
spot; and they seem to find 
their most restful expression in 
the charming vignette to which 
the artist has affixed the old 
Virgilian motto adopted by 
Shenstone at the Leasowes— 
“ Flumina amem, sylvasque in- 
glorius.”* 

In many of the designs al- 
ready spoken of, although they 
are chiefly concerned with the 
accurate representation of nat- 
ural objects, there are sly strokes 
of drollery. This brings us to 
a special class in these vign- 
ettes, namely, those which are 
purely and simply humorous, 

—little compositions which would have de- 
lighted Hogarth, and hardly dishonored his 
genius. Such are the bottle-nosed and be- 
wigged old coachman on the bob-tailed coach- 
horse who is following “little master” on his 
pony; the black sweep eating white bread 
and butter; the old woman (Bewick is un- 
rivaled at old women) attacked by geese; 
the depressed and Callotesque procession with 
the dancing dogs and bear; the blind fiddler 
led by a ragged boy and fiddling without an 
audience ; the old husband carrying his young 
wife and child across the river on his back. 
Many of these deserve a page of commentary. 
It would be easy, for example, to write at 


“ Be woods and waves my unambitious love. 
—Blackmor 
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KITE-FLYING 


length upon such a theme as that which ap- 
pears at page 106 of vol. ii. of the “ Birds.” * 
Two tramps have halted at the gate of a 
pretty cottage garden, where the mistress is 
hanging out the clothes. They have turned 
away empty and growling, leaving the gate 
open, and through this the inmates of the 
adjoining farm-yard are successively making 
their appearance. The hens have already 
occupied the lawn (and the spotless linen) ; 
the little pigs are entering joyfully upon the 
forbidden territory; the old sow follows leis- 
urely at the back. Another fertile text for 
disquisition would be the incident depicted at 
page 173 of the same volume. A man is try- 
ing to ford a river with his cow, to save the 
toll. In mid-stream he has repented, but the 
cow insists upon proceeding, while her alarmed 
master pulls helplessly at her tail. ‘The land- 
scape background in this case, with its bridge 
and wintry hills, is excellent for truth and sug- 
gestiveness. 

Of the especial kind of dilemma which is 
illustrated by the last-named 
sketch, Bewick is particularly 
fond. He delights in portray- 
ing an incident at that supreme 
moment when, in classic poetry, 
it would be considered needful 
to call in the assistance of some 
convenient and compliant deity. 
his is the case of the embar- 
rassed old man who figures as 
a head-piece to the “ Contents ” 
in vol. i, of the “Birds.” His 
horse, aged like his master, has 
been seized with an ungovern- 
able fit of passive obstinacy. 
The day is rainy, and there is a 
high wind. The rider has broken 
his stick and lost his hat; but 
he is too much encumbered with his cackling 
and excited stock to dare todismount. Nothing 


lhe references, here and hereafter, are to the first 
editions. 
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can help him but a deus ex machina, 
of whom there is no sign. Another 
specimen of this sort is the admir- 
able vignette at page g of the same 
volume. The string of a kite has 
caught in the hat of a man who is 
crossing a stream on a pony. The 
boys are unwilling to lose their kite, 
the man clings to his head-gear, and 
it is impossible to divine how the 
matter will end. Sometimes the hu- 
mor of these little pictures reaches a 
point which can only be designated 
sardonic. In its minor form this is 
exemplified by the hulking black- 
smith looking on unmoved at the miserable 
dog with the pot tied to its tail. This, how- 
ever, may be simply intended as a satire upon 
brutality. But there are other examples which 
are not so easy to explain, and less easy to 
excuse, since they have a kind of heartlessness 
about them which almost entirely deprives 
them of their laughable elements. In this 
category come the blind man whom the 
heedless or wanton boy is leading into the 
deep water, and his fellow whose hat has 
blown off as his dog conducts him across a 
narrow and broken-railed bridge. Now and 
then, again, this kind of incident rises to 
tragedy, as in the case of the men who are 
chasing a mad dog almost into the arms of a 
feeble old woman around the corner, or the 
tottering child in the meadow who is about 
to pluck at the tail of the vicious horse. We 
know of no picture of its size which commu- 
nicates to the spectator such a degree of com- 
pressed suspense as this little masterpiece. 
But we must abridge what would otherwise 


a 
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prove too long a catalogue. No list of ours, 
indeed, could hope to exhaust the “infinite 
variety ” of these designs; and to turn over 
the leaves again is only to discover how many 
have been missed or omitted. The exquisite 
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series of feathers, and the quaint coast-scenes, 
with their queer pudding-stone rocks, deserve 
more than a passing mention. So does the 
little group of tail-pieces which deal with the 
picturesque “old soldiers” of Bewick’s youth, 
two of whom head the “ Introduction ” to vol. 
ii. of the “ Birds.” A chapter again might be 
devoted to those alone which deal with the 
pathos of animal life, from the patient out- 
lines of the two horses seen dimly in the open 
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field through the mist and driving rain, to that 
wonderful vignette in the “Quadrupeds ” where 
the cruel, cowardly dog is tearing at the 
worried ewe, while the poor little knock-kneed 
lamb looks on with mute and helpless bewil- 
derment—a composition which for sheer piti- 
fulness is not surpassed by Landseer’s “ Ran- 
dom Shot.” Then there is the section which 
may be said to deal with the dachrime rerum— 
the sad contrasts and mutabilities of things— 
minute pictorial homilies which must have 
delighted Thackeray: the ass rubbing itself 
against the pillar which celebrates the famous 
victory ; the old man reading “ Vanitas Vani- 
tatum” on the crumbling tombstone; the 
beggar taking refuge from the rain by the 
grass-grown hearth of the ruined cottage, the 
church on the shore, where the waves are 
rapidly effacing the records of the dead. All 
these, and many others, are works of art in 
the truest sense, and worthy of a far more 
extensive study than we can give them here. 
So unmistakable, too, is the note of reality 
in the majority of these tail-pieces, that it is 
impossible not to believe that many of them 
are records of actual occurrences within the 
recollection of the artist. It is, therefore, 
much to be regretted that the late Miss Jane 
Bewick never carried out her expressed inten- 
tion of writing a complete and authoritative 
commentary upon this text. From some of 
her letters to Mr. Edward Ford, of Enfield, we 
have, by the courtesy of that gentleman, been 
able to glean a few minute particulars upon 
this subject, some of which are new. The 
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child catching at the horse’s tail in the « Quag. 
rupeds” is Bewick’s younger brother; the 
woman rushing over the stile is his grand. 
mother. The tiny vignette at page 122 of yo) 
i. of the “ Birds ” represents Bewick’s own hat 
and stick,—the latter, his constant com))aniop, 
having belonged to his brother John. |; 
another vignette (that of the sportsman who 
has missed the snipe and hit the magpie), js 
a portrait of “ Witch,” a favorite dog of the 
family ; and Miss Bewick con 
firms Jackson’s statement that 
the traveler drinking out of the 
iipe of his hat (* Birds,” i., xxx 
is a portrait of Bewick himself 
There is another in the sketch 
of the snow man (“ Birds,” vol. 
i., p. 78), where he is standing 
on the stool, and his brother 
is among the assistants. 

Several of the original pencil 
and water-color sketches for the 
tail-pieces (we may here take 
the opportunity of stating) are 
now in possession of Mr. Ed. 
ward Ford and Mr. J. W. Ford, 
of Enfield. Some of these are of great beauty. 
Another member of the family has the water- 
color for the vignette of Gunnerton ‘lower, 
which is to be found at p. 109 of the “ Birds,’ 
vol. ii. 

In the preceding notes we have made no 
reference to a few tail-pieces in which the 
humor is more nearly allied to that of certain 
Dutch painters than the modern taste would 
approve. But, to the student of Bewick who 
calls to mind the manners of eighty years 
ago, these will present no serious difficulty. 
Another question less easy to dispose of 's, 
What was the amount of the assistance ren- 
dered to Bewick by his pupils in the “ Land” 
and “ Water Birds”? With trivial exceptions 
the figures of the birds in the first editions 
appear to have been entirely done by himself; 
but, as regards the tail-pieces, Jackson* goes 
so far as to give a specific list (pp. 497-5, ed 
1861) of those which, he alleges, were * cither 


* We say Jackson, here and elsewhere, because he 
was doubtless the authority in this case. 
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THOMAS BEWICK. 


THE WATERCRAKE.” (FROM THI 


not drawn or not engraved by Bewick”—his 
information being derived from an unnamed 
pupil, pr ybably Charlton Nesbit. ‘That more 
than one hand was employed upon the engrav- 
ing of the tail-pieces is manifest from the dif- 
ferences in the style of the cuts themselves ; 
but these tardy and questionable claims on 
behalf of the pupils were not, as may be 
imagined, very favorably received by Bewick’s 
representatives when the “ Treatise on Wood- 
Engraving” was first published in 1839. No 


reference, however, was made to them in any 
way when the “ Memoir 


” 


was issued in 1862, 


BEWICK RINKING OUT 


although, in the previous year, Mr. H. G. 
Bohn had put forth a second edition of Jack- 
son and Chatto’s book in which they were 
repeated. This is clearly to be regretted, 
as the day has now passed for deciding upon 
the truth or falsity of this equivocal list; 
and it may well be that the assistance afforded 
was greatly exaggerated. At the same time 
Bewick had some exceedingly clever pupils, 
and it is not at all unlikely that two of them, 
Robert Johnson and Luke Clennell—the one 
an engraver, the other a designer—did really 
render effective service in the 

tail-pieces of the “ Birds,” and 

especially in the second volume. 

That this was so detracts little 

or nothing, as it seems to us, 

from Bewick’s reputation. 


VIII. 
In 1804, when the second 


volume of the “Birds” was 
issued, Bewick was a man of 


HIS HAT. (FROM THE “ BIRDS.” 


fifty. He had still four-and-twenty years to 
live. But, although he continued to occupy 
himself actively for the remainder of his life, 
he never again produced anything to equal 
the “‘Select Fables” and the three volumes 
on Natural History. A large number of books, 
illustrated or said to be illustrated by him, 
have been traced out by the enthusiasm of 
the late Mr. Hugo, whose unwieldy and in- 
discriminate collection was dispersed at 
Sotheby’s in 1877. For the revival of many 
of these—“ honest journeywork in defect of 
better,” as Carlyle would have styled them— 
we suspect that Thomas Bewick, who (as 
he said) had no ambition “to feed the 
whimsies of the bibliomanists,” would 
scarcely have thanked him. The only 
book of any real importance subsequent 
to 1804 is the “ Fables of A2sop,” published 
in 1818. If any books issued in the in- 
terval deserve a passing mention they 
are Thomson's “ Seasons,” 1805, Burns’s 
“ Poems,” 1808, and Ferguson’s “ Poems,’ 
1814. But the designs for the two former 
of these were prepared by John Thurston, 
and in the case of the “ Burns” it is stated 
by William Harvey that they were en- 
graved by Bewick’s pupil, Henry White. 
The “ Fables of AZsop and Others” seems 
to have been begun in 1812, after a severe 
illness, to which reference is made in the 
“ Memoir.” Bewick speaks of this book as if 
it had been a long-contemplated idea. “I 
could not (he says) help regretting that I had 
not published a book similar to ‘ Croxall’s 
Esop’s Fables,’ as I had always intended to 
do” [he seems to forget or ignore the “ Select 
Fables "|; and he goes on to say that, as soon 
as he was so far recovered as to be able to sit 
at the window, he began to “draw designs 


TAIL-PIECE TO “THE JAY.” (FROM THE “ BIRDS.”) 
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BAY PONY. (FROM “SPORTSMANS FRIEND. PRINTED FROM ORIGINAL BLOCK, LENT BY MR. ROBINSON, 
BEWICK’S HEAD, PILGRIM STREET, NEWCASTLE.) la 
hi 
upon the wood” for the illustrations. In this don; but although the concluding date of rc 
work he expressly states that he was assisted the “ Memoir” is November 1, 1828, or onl) h 
by his son (R. E. Bewick), and two of his a few days before he died, it contains no P 
pupils, William Temple and William Harvey, reference to that occurrence. At this time, sl 
afterward a popular designer. It is probable he was evidently in failing health; and itis it 
that the bulk of the engraving fell to the related that although his friend Mr. William s 
share of these latter. Bulmer drove him to the Regent's Park, he S 
As to the book itself, it bears much the declined to alight for the purpose of seeing ( 
same relation to Bewick’s earlier work that the animals. But if the “ Memoir” is def- t 
the performances of a man’s decline generally cient in merely personal particulars, it is by s 
do to the first “sprightly runnings” of his no means deficient in personality, as some I 
genius. The impulse flags, but the effort is dozen further chapters are exclusively oc- t 
painfully increased. The cuts in “ Zsop” are cupied by those reflections with which (as ( 
more minute and more studied, less certain one of his biographers informs us with com- 


of stroke, less sparing of line. The basis of 
the designs, by whomsoever the majority may 
be, is avowedly Croxall. Some of the tail- 
pieces are good and humorous; but they are 
not equal to those of the “ Quadrupeds ” and 
“ Birds.” “ Waiting for Death,” at page 338, 
is one of the many variations of the large 
block upon which Bewick was occupied in 
his last days. According to Howitt, the in- 
scription at page 152—“O God of infinite 
Wisdom, Truth, Justice, and Mercy, I thank 
Thee,” was Bewick’s favorite form of prayer. 

If we except the account of a brief visit 
paid to Edinburgh in 1823, when he made, 
for Messrs. Ballantine and Robertson, the 
only sketch upon the stone (the “ Cadger’s 
Trot”) which is known to have come from 
his hand, there is little of further biographical 
interest in Bewick’s “ Memoir.” In the last 
year of his life he seems to have visited Lon- 


ical gravity) “ he was accustomed to relieve 
his powerful mind in the bosom of his very 
aimiable family.” To the general reader 
these deliverances would be perhaps a little 
tedious ; but, to the lover of Bewick who cares 
to know all about him, they will command 
the respect with which they are spoken of 
by Mr. Ruskin. Most of them are character- 
erized by strong good sense and _ natural 
piety ; and in one or two passages, as, for 
instance, when he speaks on the topics of 
selection in marriage and the education of 
children, considerably in advance of his time. 
In other cases much that he says has only 
lost its freshness because, since he wrote, the 
subjects referred to have been repeatedly 
discussed. In speaking above of the lack 
of purely biographical material, we hac over- 
looked the two brief chapters which refer 
to his method of engraving. This has, how 



























THOMAS 


ever, been sufficiently treated in the admi- 
rable papers contributed by Mr. DeVinne to 
this magazine, for April and May, 1880, and 
we shall confine ourselves to quoting Ee- 
wick’s own account of that “ white line” 
of which he is termed the inventor, and 
which it is so difficult to make intelligible 
with pen and paper. Speaking of the effect 
produced in a wood-cut by plain parallel 
lines, as opposed to crossed lines, he goes on: 


“This is very apparent when to a certainty the 
plain surface of the wood will print as black as ink 
and balls can make it, without any further labor at 
all; and it may easily be seen that the thinnest strokes 
cut upon the plain surface will throw some light on 
the subject or design: and if these strokes are made 
wider and deeper, it will receive more light; and if 
these strokes again are made still wider, or of equal 
thickness to the black lines, the color these produce 
will be a gray; and the more the white strokes are 
thickened, the nearer will they, in their varied shad- 
ings, approach to white, and, if quite taken away, then 
a perfect white is obtained.” 


Shortly before his death, Bewick retired 
from business in favor of his son, who con- 
tinued to carry it on at the shop in St. Nicho- 
las’s church-yard, where for nearly fifty years 
his father had labored. It was in the upper 
room of this shop, we are told—the room that 
has two windows in the roof—that Bewick 
preferred to work in his latter days. The old 
shop still presents the same appearance that 
it did then, the only difference being that the 
sign-board bearing the words “ Bewick and 
Son, Engravers” is no longer in existence. 
On one of the windows, his name, scratched 
by a diamond, and the profile of a face, are 
still exhibited with pride by the present occu- 
pants. His residence, after he moved from 
the Forth, was a house on the Windmill Hills, 
Gateshead, which then commanded a view of 
the Tyne, but is now simply No. 19 West 
Street. Here, after his retirement, Bewick 
continued to employ himself upon the “ His- 
tory of British Fishes,” some of the blocks for 
which were printed at the end of the “ Me- 
moir,” while a further selection of the tail- 
pieces, already drawn upon for the “ Birds” 
of 1847, are dispersed in the body of the 
book. In the cuts for the “ Fishes” he was 
assisted by his son, Robert Elliot Bewick, an 
engraver of minute and laborious accuracy, 
but without his father’s genius. The last 
vignette upon which Bewick was engaged is 
that of the ferry-boat waiting for the coffin, at 
p. 286 of the “ Memoir.” But the chief work 
of his closing days was a large, separate 
wood-cut, in which it was his aim by printing 
from two or more superposed blocks, to pro- 
duce something of the variety of tint and effect 
obtained in the copper-plates of Woollett. The 
subject he selected was a lean-ribbed and worn- 
VOL. XXIV.—s8. 


BEWICK. 








out old horse, waiting patiently in the rain for 
death. This he intended to serve as one of 
those cheap prints for the walls of cottages 
which had been familiar to his boyhood ; and 





BEWICK’S THUMB-MARK 


with some such view he had written, as early 
as 1785, a graphic biography of the hapless 
animal that, in this picture, has fallen upon the 
evil days of neglect and starvation. This 
“pen-sketch” is printed in the “ Memoir,” 
and is well worth reading. On the Saturday 
previous to his death, which took place on the 
eighth of November, 1828, after a brief illness, 
he had the first block proved. It was then 
unfinished, the head being only partly en- 
graved, but Bewick is said to have observed 
to the pressman upon inspecting the proof: 
“T wish I was but twenty years younger!” 
Copies of this were struck off in 1832 by 
R. E. Bewick, and in recent years it has again 
been carefully reprinted on parchment and 
paper for Mr. Robinson, of Pilgrim Street. 
Bewick is buried at the west end of Oving- 
ham Church, lying, as he hoped, beside his 
brother John, and near the place of his birth. 
In his last illness his mind wandered repeat- 
edly to the green fields and brooks of Cherry- 
burn, and once, on being asked in one of his 
waking moments what had occupied his 
thoughts, he replied, with a faint smile, that 
he had been “ devising subjects for some new 
tail-pieces.” Some idea of his personal char- 
acter, as well as of his art, will have been 
gathered from the foregoing pages. It is only 
necessary to add here that he seems to have 
been a thoroughly upright and honorable 
man, unassuming and independent, averse to 
displays of all kinds, very methodical, very 
industrious, and devoted to his fireside, his 
own people, and that particular patch of earth 
which constituted his world. In such scant 
glimpses as we get of him in letters and the 
recollections of friends, it is chiefly under 
some of these latter aspects. Now he is chat- 
ting to the country folk in the market-place, 
or making friends, with some vagrant speci- 
men of bird or beast; now throwing off a 
sketch at the kitchen table, “to please the 
bairns,” or working diligently at the “ Birds” 
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in the winter evenings to the cheering sound 
of his beloved Northumberland small-pipes. 

Of the bust by F. H. Baily, for which 
Bewick sat in 1825, and an engraving of which 
is at the beginning of this paper, Mr. Atkinson 
writes: “Baily’s bust in the library of the Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society of this town 
(Newcastle) is certainly the best representation 
of him, giving the very spirit and expression 
of his face, and descending to the peculi- 
arities of the veins on the temple, the quid 
in the lip, and the tufts of hair in the ears.” 
It is said that the artist wished to drape 
his model in the classic style; but the old 
man insisted, Cromwell-like, upon absolute 
fidelity, not merely to his coat and ruffled shirt, 
but to the “ beauty spots,” as he called them, 
which the small-pox had left upon his face. 

It would be ungracious if this paper should 
close without acknowledgments of indebted- 


OCEAN 


THE employment of steam as motive power 
is by no means a modern idea. The possibili- 
ties of steam were known io the ancients; its 
applications were described by Hero, 130 B.C. 
Roger Bacon, in the fourteenth century, made 
some experiments, and Blasco de Garay con- 
structed a rude steam-boat at Barcelona in 
1543. Later, Papin built a steam-boat in Ger- 
many, which was of sufficient importance to 
arouse the superstitious dread or conservative 
opposition of the bargemen, who destroyed it. 
Many others gave their attention to the sub- 
ject, but Jonathan Hulls of Liverpool appears 
to have been the first to reduce the marine 
steam-engine to actual practice. In 1737 he 
published a pamphlet describing his stern- 
wheel boat, accompanying it with an engrav- 
ing, which is yet in existence, and from which 
it would appear that it was capable of towing 
a large vessel. It is a little curious that the 
first form which the invention followed was 
that of the stern-wheel. ‘Those who think that 
the first thought is the best may find con- 
firmation of that opinion by observing that 
not only is the stern-wheel widely used on the 
rivers of the west to-day, but stern propulsion 
under a modified form is, after many experi- 
ments, and a long trial of lateral propulsion, 
the plan upon which the world has finally set- 
tled for marine navigation. 

The principle of the screw propeller sug- 
gested itself early in the history of steam, At 
first it was attempted with a sort of Archime- 


ness to a few kind friends, not all mentioned 


hitherto, without whose aid much of it could 
not have been written. To Mr. Frederick 
Locker, for free access to his Bewick treasures. 
to Mr. I. W. Barnes of Durham, and Mr, T. W. 
U. Robinson, F. S. A., of Houghton-le- Spring 
for the use of first editions and rare proofs, and 
for valuable information generally. Much oblig. 
ing assistance has also been received from the 
Rev. Mr. Wray of Ovingham, and the Messrs, 
Ford of Enfield. Finally it should be stated 
that the photographs from which some of the en- 
gravings have been made, were taken, under the 
writer’s superintendence, by Messrs. Downey, 
the well-known photographers of Newcastle.* 
Austin Dobson. 


* To this list the Editor desires to add the names of 
Messrs. William L. Andrews, T. Cole, W. P. Garrison, 
Robert Robinson, and Austin Dobson for the loan of 
proofs or other valuable assistance. 
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dean screw ; but the bladed propeller was soon 
found to have greater efficiency. Of course, 
as in all great inventions, there are many 
claimants for the priority of invention. But 
although the great discoveries have generally 
been made simultaneously by active minds 
resident far apart and even ignorant of each 
other’s existence, the fame of the invention is 
generally accorded to the man who first re- 
duces the new invention to practice. Fulton 
has the credit of inventing steam navigation, 
but his boat, the Clermont, was a paddle-boat, 
the idea of which he borrowed from Syming- 
ton’s steamer, Charlotte Dundas; while two 
years earlier that great inventive genius, John 
Stevens, of Hoboken, N. J., had built a steam- 
boat propelled by a screw, the model of which 
may now be seen in the Museum of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology at Hoboken. Men are 
now living who have seen Stevens’s and Ful- 
ton’s boats and the Servia, the great Cunarder, 
on the waters of the river up which Hudson 
steered the Ha/f Moon not three centuries ago. 

The Savannah was the first steamer which 
crossed the Atlantic.t She was originally in- 
tended for a sailing ship of three hundred 


t Some doubt seems to have been thrown on this 
statement. We quote the following from a commuti- 
cation Henry Smith in the New York “ Evening 
Post” ba 24th, 1882: 


“Happening to be in Liverpool at the time of her arrival, I 
visited and examined the ship, machinery, etc. She was complete 
ship-rigged, and made no pretensions to having navigated the 


* See also “ The Evolution of the American Yacht ” and “ Steam-Yachting in America,” by the same author, 
in THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for July and August, 1882.—Eb. 
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HULLS’S STEAMER 


and fifty tons, but was purchased on the 
stocks by Mr. Scarborough, who deserves 
credit as the first to send a steam-ship across 
the most stormy of seas. Moses Rogers was 
engineer and Captain Stephen Rogers was 
master. On the 26th of May, 1819, the 
Savannah sailed from Savannah on her mem- 
orable voyage. She arrived without mishap 
at Liverpool in twenty-two days. In 1825 
the steamer Zunterprise went from England 
to Calcutta. But the acceptance by the 
world of steam navigation was not so rapid 
at the outset as one might think, for the 
rate of speed attained was often surpassed 
by the splendid runs of the packet ships. It 
is said of Captain Cobb, who made many fine 
trips in a sailing packet, that on leaving Liv- 
erpool for New York he gave a letter for his 
wife to the captain of a steamer that sailed on 
the same day for New York. After bowling 
across the Atlantic to Sandy Hook at a fine 


PROPELLER BUILT BY JOHN STEVENS IN 1804. 


rate, he learned from the pilot that the steamer 
was not yet in sight. Laying his ship along- 
side the dock without delay, Captain Cobb 
went to his house and awaited the arrival of 
the steamer. When she, too, had anchored, 
her captain hastened ashore to deliver to Mrs. 


ocean by steam, and if I remember correctly, sailed all the pass- 
age, carrying her steam-engine with her as any other ship might 
do. At any rate, if she used her engine at all, it was too little to 
be of any account. She was not designed to navigate the ocean. 
It was not till 1833 that the subject of navigating the Atlantic 

ean by steam-power was seriously brought forward, and after 
years of vigorous and persevering labor was carried into successful 
operation.” —Ep. 


Cobb the letter from her husband, and much 
to his chagrin was met at the door by Captain 
Cobb himself. The inefficiency of side-wheels, 
together with the enormous cost of the fuel 
required for a trip, was the second cause oper- 
ating against the employment of steam. The 
fine old steam-ship Za/ayctfe, for example, reg- 


MACHINERY OF FIRST PROPELLER BUILT BY STEVENS. 


istered three thousand tons; her machinery 
weighed nearly one thousand one hundred tons 
and she required upward of one thousand tons 
of coal. Judge what was the space left for re- 
munerative cargo. Two great modifications 
in the steam navigation of the seas have with- 
in a comparatively short period covered the 
seas with an intricate and almost ubiquitous 
net-work of steam-ship lines. We refer to 
the adoption of the screw-propeller and the 
compound engine. The former gives greater 
speed with a given power, and the latter 


a — 


PROPELLER “ PHCENIX,” BUILT BY STEVENS IN 1806. 
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ERICSSON’S PROPELLER ‘“‘ ROBERT F. STOCKTON.” 


vastly greater power with far less fuel. The 
almost universal employment of iron for 
ocean steam-ships, beginning about the same 
time with the improvements in motive power, 
must also be considered as by no means an 
unimportant element in bringing forward the 
enormous speed of steam navigation on the 
seas, if for no other reason than that the 
larger stowing capacity of iron ships over 
wooden ones places a larger surplus of ton- 
nage in the market in proportion to the steam 
power employed. 

We have used the word “adoption” ad- 
visedly, for the invention of both the screw 
and the compound engine was either nearly 
simultaneous with or antedated the paddle- 
wheel and ordinary beam engine. The idea of 
the screw for propelling was suggested ages 
ago. Stevens’s steamer Phanix made a sea- 
voyage with a screw from New York to Phila 
delphia in 1808, seeking the waters of the 
Delaware because Fulton and Livingston 
had the patent right to steam navigation on 
































Front elevation. 


the waters of the Hudson. But it remained 
for the great engineer, John Ericsson, who 
is still with us, to bring the screw-propeller 
into general acceptation and popularity.* The 
Robert F. Stockton, built by Ericsson, crossed 
the Atlantic in 1839, being the first screw. 
steamer to take the venture; to-day not a 
paddle-wheel steamer crosses the Atlantic. 
and but a few old craft of that sort, too 
decrepit to break up for kindling wood, stil] 
creep along the coast of the United States, 
—the last of their kind. Of course we do 
not include in this category the steamers 
plying on Long Island Sound, which are in 
no sense ocean boats. For a quarter of a 
century after the Stockton arrived in New 
York paddle-wheels were the fashion. The 
previous year (1838) the Sirius and the Great 
Western arrived in New York on the same 
day, the former from Cork, and the latter 
from Bristol in fifteen days, and at the very 
time when distinguished scientists were try- 
ing to demonstrate that it was impossible 
to carry a sufficient amount of coal to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Great Britain, 
with four masts, came to New York in 
1846, and excited as much astonishment as 
the Great Eastern did fifteen years after. 
The writer well remembers being taken on 


*It is well known that the invention was pushed 
with such vigor that upward of forty propeller ves- 
sels, several being constructed of iron, were plying on 
our coasts, lakes and rivers before Saeed was 
aware of the commercial advantages of the new mode 
of propulsion. —Ep. 


Side elevation. 


COMPOUND MARINE ENGINE. 
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poard by his father, and as he pushed through 
the dense throng of visitors, he gained an 
impression of size such as surpasses that 
roduced by a sight of the much larger 
jeviathans of to-day. 

The possible value of the screw-propeller 
first began to be perceived and popularized 
by employing it as an auxiliary to sailing 
ships. In 1845 it was intended to establish 
an American line of auxiliary packet ships, 
but after the building ‘of the Massachusetts 
the project was abandoned. The employment 
of auxiliary screws in ships-of-war in the Cri- 
mean war indicated the tentative character 
of all previous uses of the propeller, while it 
revealed the possible value of this means of 
propulsion and the futility of any half-hearted 
use of the propeller in any service in which 
time is an important factor. The steam-ship 
lines having the greatest competition to en- 
counter are the very ones which carry the 
heaviest spars ; owners know that they can- 
not afford to dispense with them in the face 
of a fierce rivalry. The frequency of broken 
shafts has often demonstrated the value of 
sails and rigging in steam-ships. 

The adoption of the compound marine en- 
gine was another point which turned the 
scale in favor of propellers. The compound 
engine was invented by Hornblower in 1781. 
Allaire made such an engine for Eckford in 
1825. The great feature of this type of ma- 
rine engine is that the expansion of the steam 
is carried through two or more cylinders 
placed in succession; generally two cylinders 
are used. The loss from the liquefaction of 
steam is thus greatly avoided and the fram- 
ing and journals are eased of the tremendous 
strain to which they are subjected. The sur- 
face condenser, a comparatively recent im- 
provement, has added greatly to the practica- 
bility of the marine steam-engine. Formerly 
condensation was produced by passing the 
steam into a condensing chamber, where it 
was met by a stream of cold water. Since 
the boilers were supplied with nearly salt 
water, it produced an incrustation, and high 
pressure steam was practically unsafe. By 
the use of the surface condenser the steam 
is condensed by contact with tubes filled with a 
constant stream of cold water, and these diffi- 
culties are thus reduced to a minimum. The 
strain on the engines is also greatly relaxed 
ina storm by the delicate and beautiful in- 
vention called the marine governor, of which 
there are several varieties. When the stern 
nses as the bow plunges into the holiow of a 
sea, the screw loses its hold on the water and 
as it returns again the shock to the machinery 
is of the most violent nature, hazarding not 
only the motive power but the safety of the 
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ship itself. The governor meets this danger 
by checking the motion of the engines the 
instant the blades of the propeller rise above 
the surface. 

By long, persevering effort means have been 
devised by which the consumption of fuel 
has been reduced to less than half what it 
was twenty years ago, while the improve- 
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THE “SERVIA,” 530 FEET. 











ments in naval architecture have developed 
greater speed. This has brought the steam- 
ship at once into rivalry with the sailing 
vessel, which held its own longer than it 
would have done but for the question of 


expense. The results have been astonishing, 
The Cunard line was established in 1840 with 
four steamers, the Britannia arriving in New 
York July 4th of that year. The four vessels 
aggregated only 4,602 tons. For a decade 
this was the only regular steam-ship line across 
the Atlantic. The Collins line of American 
steam-ships was founded in 1850, but being 
dependent, like other steam lines of the period, 
upon a subsidy ($858,000 per annum), was 
abandoned in 1858. * The Inman line was 
established about 1856. Our people are 
opposed to subsidies, and the tendency to 
corrupt and special legislation is so enormous 
in an active, enterprising democracy like ours, 
that there has been too much reason for this 
opposition ; not, in our opinion, because the 
principle is a wrong one, but because it js 
liable to abuse. There is no question that 
the money judiciously expended by Great 
Britain in direct subsidies to ocean lines has 
been returned to her a thousand fold. This, 
however, does not involve the question of 
protection, which is quite a distinct matter. 
We now see twelve first-rate lines of steam- 
packets plying between New York and Europe, 
besides a number of lines running to Boston, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, and 
not including a number of inferior lines whose 
name is legion, nor the other American coast- 
ing steamers extending as far as the Gulf 
of Mexico. Although the majority of these 
vessels are foreign in construction and owner- 
ship, the American who has seen no other part 
of the seas but the North Atlantic may be led 
to the conclusion that the steam-ship traffic of 
the world centers on the great circle between 
Queenstown and New York, and that no 
other fine steamers exist elsewhere. He could 
not make a greater mistake. Starting either 
from London or Liverpool and proceeding 
southward toward Gibraltar, one is astonished 
at the number of steamers he encounters. 
Across the Bay of Biscay they reach to the 
West Indies and Brazil, down the coast of 
Africa to the Cape of Good Hope or around 
the Horn, among the islands of the South Sea ; 
or plowing through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and Suez, they reach to Mauritius and Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Hong Kong. Never has 
there been any such ownership of shipping in 
the United States like that of these English, 
French, and Italian lines. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company (the first line to adopt the 
screw), Lamporte and Holt’s line to South 
America, the Wilson line from Hull, the 
Cunard and Anchor lines (whose North At- 
lantic service is but a tithe of the vast trade 
they carry on with the Mediterranean and 
the East Indies), the Moss Steam-ship Com- 
pany, the Rubattino line, the French essa- 
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geries Maritimes —these are but a few of a host 
of lines which own ships by the score and the 
hundred. The imagination is further bewil- 
dered in considering the vast lines plying in 
distant seas, and never heard of in this coun- 
There is the British India Steam Navi- 
gation Company, owning over fifty steamers, 
which ply between Singapore, Persia, and 
Zanzibar, and are manned by tawny lasc ars ; 
and the Netherlands Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, which maintains thirty steamers in the 
Indian Archipelago. Then there is a Chinese 
line, succeeding one established by an Ameri- 
can company, and a Japanese company, 
whose steam-ships ply exclusively among the 
Japanese Isles. We can only allude to the 
Pacific Mail and numerous other lines sail- 
ing from San Francisco and developing every 
year in magnitude. In 1881 the steam ton- 


try. 


nage of Great Britain alone was 4,200,000 
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extreme beam grew in favor owing to the sail- 
carrying power or stability it offers. The an- 
cient galleys were long and narrow. A piratical 
galley was found imbedded on the coast of 
Schleswig, which had about the proportions 
of a modern steam-yacht. Robert L. Stevens 
was the first of modern builders, however, who 
foresaw that with the introduction of steam 
stability became of less moment, and he 
advocated a length of eight to nine beams. 
The change in length was slow in coming, 
and has never been adopted by American 
naval architects to the extreme limits of some 
English steamers. But the change was 
inevitable for two reasons, and came at the 
last so rapidly that whole fleets of steamers 
were hauled up, cut in twain, and pieced out. 
One reason for this is found in the fact that 
men in this century sigh for a change of some 
sort. To follow the same track endlessly ap- 
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tons. But we have said enough to suggest 
the vast, almost incalculable spread of steam 
navigation within the last quarter of a century, 
or since the screw superseded the paddle- 
wheel for ocean steam-ships. 

Great modifications and improvements on 
old models have grown out of the employ- 
ment of steam and the screw, and human 
invention has been taxed to the uttermost 
to combine economy of space and expense 
with the various needs of different climes, 
or special cargoes, or the demands of a 
traveling public that is growing more fas- 
tidious every day. The most obvious 
changes in naval construction have been 
in the greatly elongated hull, the enormous 
dimensions aimed at, and the all but uni- 
versal employment of iron. When the first 
steam-ship crossed the ocean the propor- 
tions of ships averaged three to five beams 
in length. The war ships of Sir William 
Symonds were three to four beams long. But 


330 FEET LONG. 


pears like retrogression. Even a bad change 
is better than none, reasons the blind, unthink- 
ing public, while, on other hand, enterprise 
implies change. For this reason, more than 
because it is based on sense, there is now a 
reaction from this extreme form of model, for 
no very specific objection can be proved 
against it. Besides, it was discovered that 
with a given power and depth and beam 
the length could be increased without ma- 
terially affecting the speed, thus adding 
to the carrying capacity of steam. Great 
length to beam, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply great speed; the speed of 
beamy vessels has too often been demon- 
strated. Fineness of lines is equally essential, 
together with the proper distribution of 
weights, and the like. The great average 
speed exhibited by the modern steam-ship is 
due in large part to the momentum of 
such a vast weight, which, once started, has a 
tremendous force in overcoming resistance. 
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Thirty years ago sixteen days was a fair 
allowance for the passage between England 
and New York by steam. By gradual steps 
the point was reached when cleven days was 
the minimum, and this startled the world. 
Then began a rivalry between the Inman and 
White Star lines, attended by a succession of 
runs showing a gradual increase of speed, 
which proved a great advertisement for these 


line, made the trip to Queenstown from New 
York in seven days, fourteen hours and twelye 
minutes, and in the same year the Britanni;. 
of the White Star line, crossed from Queens. 
town in seven days, ten hours and fifty-three 
minutes. In 1879 a new rival appeared in this 
field, the Avrizena, of the Guion line. This 
steam-ship made the eastward passage in 188 
in seven days, ten hours and forty-seven min- 
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lines. In 1871 the average time of twenty- 
four crack voyages by these lines was eight 
days, fifteen hours and three minutes. The 
Adriatic’s best westward time was forty-three 
minutes less. It should be remembered that 
the westward passage is generally longer than 
in the other direction, owing to westerly winds 
and the Gulf Stream. In emulation of this 
speed in 1877 the City of Berlin, of the Inman 


utes, and in one trip in 1881 she lessened this 
time about three hours. This seemed to be 
about the best that could be expected of these 
superb ships, when the new Guion steamer, 
Alaska, after a number of astonishing runs, 
accomplished the westward passage between 
the two ports, on April 18, 1882, in seven 
days, six hours, and twenty minutes, actual 
time, against heavy seas. In a subsequent 
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TWO WAYS OF CROSSING THE OCEAN. 


trp eastward she ran the distance in six days 
and twenty-two hours, actual time. In this, 
the quickest passage ever made across the 
Atlantic, the A/aska traveled 2895 knots, 
being about an average of 41814 knots per 
day, for seven successive days.* It will be 
observed that the increase of speed has 
been graduated in proportion to the gradual 
increase of size. The ships of 1850 were 
rarely much over 2500 tons, and were 
barely 300 feet long. Now the average 
length of ocean steamers is upward of 400 
feet, while 500 feet is not uncommon. The 
City of Rome is 586 feet long, and registers 
8826 tons; the Servia is 530 feet, and 8500 
tons; the A/aska is 520 feet, and 6932 tons. 
The Austra/,intended for the Australian trade, 
is 474 feet long and 48 feet 3 inches broad, 
and registers g500 tons. The measurements 
of this vessel, and of the new Cunarder CefA- 
alonia, which is 440 feet long by 46 feet beam, 
indicate that the reaction against extreme 


length has already commenced in the great 
ship-yards of Great Britain, being in each of 
these cases less than ten beams to the length 

Another feature of the modern steamer is 
the system of compartments, which may 
serve to stiffen the vessel and should insure 
safety from injury by collision, but has not 
proved a certain element of safety. 

The bluff bow or straight stem is another 
peculiarity of the contemporary screw steamer. 
It was originated by the Americans, the 
great length of the modern ship obviating 
the necessity of a bow sprit for head-sail, and 
the cut-water being therefore a useless ex- 
pense. The Inman line alone among promi 
nent lines retains the cut-water and figure- 
head, as shown in the accompanying cut 
of the City of Rome. But it is already ques 
tioned in some quarters whether it would 
not be well to restore some form of cut-water, 
or projection, as a means of reducing the great 
danger now resulting from collision with the 
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sharp edged bow. Nothing can be claimed 
for the straight stem on the score of beauty; 
but utility and economy are of prime impor- 
tance in commercial naval architecture. 

That the employment of masts and rig- 
ging is not greatly detrimental to the average 
speed of a fast steamer is shown by the fact 
that the fastest trips have been made by 
steamers carrying the heaviest spars. The 


steamer of the present day is provided with 
jury masts, rather than the heavy spars she 
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wise economy which leads a compa 
dispense with it. 

The ventilation of ocean steam-shij 
question of great importance, and one 
is taxing the ingenuity of the sanitaria: 
American coasting steamers this has re 
much attention. Their smaller size and ¢ 
proportionate beam make the general 
lem easier, and enables them also to 
a number of airy state-rooms in thei 
houses. But when it comes to a schij 
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would carry if she were a sailing ship. The 
disadvantage of carrying them against a 
head wind amounts to very little in a long 
voyage and is fully counterbalanced in the 
long run by the advantage gained when the 
wind is favorable. No ocean steam-ship should 
be permitted to go to sea without canvas ; 
at least no passenger ship; it is a penny- 


ing accommodations for 2000 people, 
problem is not an easy one, for in su 
vessel there are many dark nooks an 


row, winding passages, and in stormy © 
many of the windows must be closed, 
as a matter of safety. Complaint is 
sometimes on this score by passenger 
forget that, while some may like to 
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STAIR-WAY MAIN SALOON “CITY OF PUEBLO.” 


a draft, there are others to whom it is ex- 
cessively uncomfortable, not to say dan- 
gerous, to do so, and that a ship is not 
like a house on shore, but is subject to con- 
ditions involving constant regard to security. 
The best state-rooms in ocean steam-ships 
are now thoroughly ventilated. If passen- 
gers insist on being the last to secure good 
state-rooms in crowded ships or on paying sec- 
ond-class fare, they must not complain if they 
are served as they would be under similar 
circumstances at a hotel, in which it is man- 
ifestly impossible that all the rooms should 
be equally advantageous. The fact is, while 
the competition in passenger travel exists 
as it does now, steam-ship companies are 
obliged to offer every possible comfort to 
the traveler. Some passengers are so un- 
reasonable that they are almost inclined to 
blame the ship itself because it does not keep 
on an even keel in a heavy sea. The question 
of ventilation has been most thoroughly stud- 
ied in the steam-ships going to the tropics, in 
which every appliance is brought into action 
to withstand the heat. The sides of the state- 
rooms are made of open slats arranged as 
ina blind and affording unobstructed circula- 
tion of air throughout the cabin. This, I well 
remember, proved a source of discomfort 
to me when going northward in one of the 
South Afmcan steamers. As we drew near 
Europe and met the colder air of the North 
Atlantic, the circulation of air over the berth 
was jar from agreeable, and I was forced to 
hang blankets against the slat partition. In the 


new steam-ship Austra/, has been introduced a 
novel plan for cabins throughout, intended to 
secure direct ventilation to each state-room, 
even in the heaviest weather. The state-rooms 
have a protected passage-way four feet wide 
running completely around them fore and aft. 


This passage is also carried across the vessel 
at frequent intervals. Each state-room is 
thus provided with large windows instead 
of the small, round bull’s-eyes or dead-lights 
which must be closed in stormy weather. 
The outer port-holes, admitting the fresh air, 
always can be open, as the water can never 
penetrate to the state-room. This principle is 
undoubtedly destined to be widely adopted. 
The main saloon is cooled by a revolving fan 
moved by steam. This ship has been wisely 
provided with abundant canvas, and is in other 
respects well arranged for passenger and freight 
traffic. 

Another improvement, first introduced, we 
believe, on the Germanic, is the system of 
turning chairs at the dining tables. The 
passenger can by this means leave the table 
at his own convenience without incom- 
moding others. ‘The Alexandre line has intro- 
duced another improvement, in such ships as 
the City of Pueblo. The saloon is provided 
with small tables, as in a restaurant. The pas- 
senger is not obliged to eat with a crowd oi 
strangers, but selects his own time for meals, 
paying only for what he orders. Many other 
convemences are to be found on the passen- 
ger vessels of our time, such as bath-rooms, 
barber’s shops, swinging couches, smoking- 
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rooms, social halls, electric bells, and so forth. 
The application of steam to navigation is on 
the increase. 


The reduced expense of steam 
is leading to the employment of steamers in 
lines of trade which it has been supposed 
until recently must for a long period yet be 
carried on by sailing ships. The stanch con- 


servative is gradually forced to yield to the 
steady march of steam. The famous Aber. 
deen clippers were devised partly for the 
trade in tea—a commodity so sensitive to 
marine atmosphere that for ages the best tea 
in Europe was brought overland from China, 
But the clipper, by her great speed, reduced the 
disadvantages of transportation on thesea, and 
the annual competition of the tea ships has 
been one of the stirring, almost romantic, 
incidents of modern navigation. The first 
ship to arrive with the advance cargo of the 
crop was crowned with fame in the shipping 
houses. So also was it with the first schooner 
that arrived in the Thames with the oranges 
of Fayal, and the bark which brought the first 
figs from Smyrna in season for Thanksgiving, 
The figs and the oranges are now largely 
brought by screw steamers, and at last the tea 
trade has been invaded by the steam-ship. The 
steamer S#ir/ing Castle recently has been built 
expressly for this purpose, with large capacity 
for coal and a speed as yet unsurpassed by an 
ocean steamer. With a dead weight of 3000 
tons on board she made eighteen and one- 
fifth knots an hour for six consecutive hours. 
She is built of steel, and registers 4300 tons. 
She made on her first passage the fastest run 
yet achieved between China and England, 
running in 29 days and 22 hours 11,250 
miles, including stops for coal, or an average 
of 375 per day. This indicates a higher 
average of speed, for it includes three stop- 
pages and the slow passage through the Suez 
Canal. 
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In the fisheries the steamer is also fast 
gaining recognition. At first this change un- 
doubtedly works hardship, as must always be 
the case when an innovation on established 
methods is introduced. The great seal fish- 
eries of Newfoundland are now largely fol- 
lowed by screw steamers. Even the whale fish- 


eres are yielding to the impulse in favor of 


steam. Formany years whaling has been soun- 
remunerative that only old ships could be em- 
ployed in it, which were purchased at a low cost 
and refitted ; often they have been old packet 
ships, strong, but antiquated. Already sev- 
eral American steam-whalers are employed 
in the business and a number are being con- 
structed at San Francisco. The first cost is 
much larger than for a sailing vessel, but it 
is found that with an auxiliary screw more 
whales can be reached within a given time. 
Steam tenders are also coming into use to tow 
the whale-boats within easy distance of the 
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whale and tow it back to the ship after it is 
captured. 

Canvas, 
ally to be ignored, especially in long voy- 


however, is too powerful an 
ages when the winds are steady; and for 
freight traffic this combination of wind and 
steam is too admirable to be much longer 
neglected. A ship of this sort is now in pro- 
cess of construction at Bath, Me., of 1000 
tons, for the Pacific trade. She is to be a full- 
rigged ship, with auxiliary screw. The im- 
mense coasting trade of the United States, 
which has been so efficiently carried on in 
stanch three-masted schooners, is also on the 
point of passing into this phase of navigation. 
Several three-masted schooners have been 
provided with small auxiliary screws, the en- 
gine being placed near the stern. The Sar- 
nard Sumner has the mizzen mast made as a 
tube of iron. When she is under steam this 
is used as a funnel, and, when under sail, the 
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hoops of the spanker slide over it as in any 
ordinary schooner. The wide employment of 
sailing vessels with auxilary steam power ap- 
pears to be the most interesting feature of the 
near future of steam navigation. 


As regards the continued use of metal we 
think there can be no question that it will for 
a long period be the chief material in the 
construction of ships, whether for sail or 
steam. Of its strength, durability, and adap- 
tation to most of the requirements of com- 
merce there is no longer any doubt. The 
Great Britain was at last accounts still run- 
ning between England and Australia, al- 
though she was launched in 1845 and lay on 
the beach in Dundrum Bay for a whole year. 
Good material, honest construction, and a thor- 
ough system of compartments, will make an 
iron steam-ship durable to an indefinite period. 
The weak point in the screw steam-ship is the 
shaft. As the breaking of the shaft occurs 
oftener in some lines than others, it would 


seem that this is a matter within human con- 
trol. There should no longer be any excuse 
for the breaking of a shaft. 

When the old steamer has fought her career 
with the surges, what becomes of her? Where 
does she go to hide her battered frame? 
Sometimes the iceberg or the stealthy and 
deadly collision with a sister ship in the 
fog gives her a death-blow. Sometimes she is 
wrecked on a hostile reef or founders in sight 
of port. Sometimes she is sold to another 
company, rebuilt, and, dubbed with a fresh 
name and register, tries in her new finery 
to pass for a new ship, until she disappears 
mysteriously with all on board. A few tears 
are shed in solitary homes for those who 
went down with her; but the verdict is, “no 
one to blame.” Sometimes she is turned into 
a store-ship, a powder-boat, or a2 floating hos- 
pital, and, moored in a remote part of the har- 
bor, sees the fleets of new ships go by in the 
distance. 


S. G. W. Benja:nin. 
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elieve it is not generally known that 


nor of having been the prototype and 


on of the character of Rebecca the 
in “Ivanhoe,” belongs to an American 
ose beauty and noble qualities were 
d to Scott by a friend. The friend 
shington Irving, and the lady Rebecca 
f an honorable Jewish family of Phil- 


ael Gratz, the father of Rebecca, was a 
f Styria in Austria. Having received 
ritance in money from his father, he 
-d to America in 1750, when a mere 
nd engaged in the business of supply- 
lian traders with merchandise. He 
wealthy, and in 1769 married Miriam 


Symons, of Lancaster, Pa. Retiring from mer- 


cantile 


life at the close of the war for Inde- 


pendence, he devoted his time to his extensive 


landed 


interests, which in Kentucky included 


the Mammoth Cave. He warmly espoused 


REBECCA IN 


IVANHOE, 


the cause of the colonists, and his name 
appears among the signatures to the Non- 
Importation Resolutions after the passage of 
the Stamp Act. The Gratz family mansion in 
Philadelphia was known far and wide as the 
home of a refined and elegant hospitality. 
Gifted and distinguished guests—illustrious 
statesmen, and eminent persons from abroad 
whom choice or vicissitude brought to the 
country—found there an appreciative wel- 
come. About 1811 Rebecca’s parents died, 
leaving a family of eleven children. Many 
of their descendants filled important public 
positions, or were prominent as merchant 
princes of their day. Simon, the eldest son, 
retired from business in 1825, and _pur- 
chased a portion of the old Willing estate, 
in what is now the twenty-ninth ward of the 
city of Philadelphia, and resided at “ Willing- 
ton” until his death in 1839. He was the 
founder of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
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REBECCA GRATZ 


Arts, and remarkable for vigor of intellect, 
benevolence of character, and manly beauty. 
His brother Hyman, a man of elegant pres- 


ence, was President of the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Company. Rebecca was born on the 
4th of March, 1781, and in her younger days, 
and even beyond middle life, she possessed 


singular beauty. Her eyes were of exquisite 
shape, large, black, and lustrous; her figure 
was graceful, and her carriage was marked by 
quiet dignity—attractions which were height- 
ened by elegant and winning manners. 
Gentle, benevolent, with instinctive refine- 
ment and innate purity, she inspired affection 
among all who met her; and having received 
the best instruction that the time and country 
afforded, she was well fitted for practical and 
social duties. In company with her brother, 
she was accustomed to spend her summers 
at Saratoga Springs, where she became the 
center of a brilliant circle of men and women 
of position and culture from all parts of the 
country. Her visits at the home of her brother 
in Lexington, Kentucky, whither her fame 
had preceded her, partook of the nature 
of ovations. On these occasions she re- 
ceived marked attention from Henry Clay, 
between whom and her brother a warm 
friendship existed. Several members of her 
family intermarried with the Clays, the Schuy- 
lers and other Gentile families; and the 
society of few persons was more courted by 
Christians than was that of Rebecca Gratz. 


OF REBECCA IN IVANHOE. 


(FROM THE MINIATURE BY MALBONE, IN POSSESSION OF MRS. REBECCA GRATZ NATHAN.) 


It is said that, when a young lady, Rebecca 
won the regard of a gentleman of character, 
position, and wealth, whose passion was devot- 
edly returned. The difference in their religious 
faith, however,—the one a _ conscientious 
Christian, the other devoted to the ancient 
creed of Israel,—proved an insuperable bar- 
rier to their union. She was never married. 
Accustomed to the society of Christians, loy- 
ing them and beloved by them, the attach- 
ment to her ancestral faith is rendered more 
conspicuous, and her firmness in the strife 
between inclination and duty may be con 
sidered an index of thé exalted character 
of the woman. Self-denial and lofty con- 
scientiousness distinguished her life, which 
was one long chain of golden deeds. There 
was scarcely a charitable institution of her 
day in her native city that did not have her 
name inscribed upon its records as an active 
officer, or as an adviser and benefactress. 
early as 1811 her name appears as an officer 
of the Female Association. She founded the 
Orphan Asylum of that city, and was its 
secretary and warmest friend for more thai 
forty years. She was one of the founders of 
the Female Benevolent Society, the Foster 
Home, the Fuel Society, and the Sewing 
Society. In 1838 she founded a mission Sun- 
day-school for Hebrew children, where prayers 
of her own composition were in daily use, and 
for which she procured the writing and com- 
pilation of text-books. This is said to be the 
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oldest institution of the kind in America. 
Gentiles, as well as Hebrews, were made the 
recipients of her zealous kindness. Fora half- 
century she was thus actively engaged in 
benevolent enterprises, and for many sub- 


sequent years was a valued counselor in 
charitable work. She died on the 27th day 
of August, 1869, at the age of eighty-eight. 

One of her brother’s most intimate friends 
was Washington Irving, then in the early 
freshness of his literary fame. When in Phil- 
adelphia he was a welcome guest at the 
mansion, and the “ big room” was assigned 
him to “roost in,” as he termed it. The beauty 
and character of Rebecca, together with the 
fact that she was a representative of a race 
whose history is full of romance, deeply im- 
ressed him, and the foundation was laid of 
a cordial friendship and admiration which 
Jasted through life. In the following letter to 
her, introducing Thomas Sully the artist, Irving 
expresses his respect and esteem : 


“ New York, Nov. 4, 1807. 
“| hardly need introduce the bearer, Mr. Sully, to 
you, as I trust you recollect him perfectly. He pur- 
poses passing the winter in your city, and as he will 
be a mere ‘stranger and sojourner in the land,’ I 
would solicit for him your good graces. He is a gen- 
tleman for whom I have great regard, not merely on 
account of his professional abilities, which are highly 
promising, but for his amiable character and engaging 
manners. I think I cannot render him a favor for 
which he ought to be more grateful, than in intro- 
jucing him to the notice of yourself and your connec- 
tions. Mr. Hoffman’s family are all well, and you are 
often the subject of their conversation. Remember 
me affectionately to all the family. Excuse the liberty 
I have taken, and believe me, with the warmest 

friendship, 
“ Ever yours, 
“ WASHINGTON IRVING.” 


Miss Gratz passed many of her younger 
days with the Hoffmans and other old fami- 
lies in New York, with whom she was on 
intimate terms. Among her friends at this 
time were the literary wits of Salmagundi. 
Matilda Hoffman, the object of Irving's first, 
last,and only love, was her dearest friend. 
Miss Hoffman, who is described as lovely in 
person and mind, with engaging manners, 
delicate sensibilities, and playful humor, faded 
early and died in April, 1809, at the age of 
eighteen. Rebecca was her constant compan- 
ion during her illness, sharing with the family 
the cares of her sick-bed, and holding her in 
her arms when she died. Irving was then 
twenty-six years old, and for the half-century of 
his later life he cherished faithfully the memory 
of his early love. Heslept with her Bible and 
Prayer-book under his pillow, and they were 
ever his inseparable companions. After his 
death, a package was found containing some 
pnvate memoranda, a miniature of great 
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beauty, a braid of fair hair, and a slip of 
paper containing her name in his own hand- 
writing. In his private note-book he wrote: 
“She died in the beauty of her youth, and in 
my memory she will ever be young and beau- 
tiful.” Portions of his writings convey the 
impress of the event, as the following passage 
in “St. Mark’s Eve,” in “ Bracebridge Hall:” 
“There are departed beings that I have 
loved as I never shall love again in this 
world—that have loved me as I never again 
shall be loved.” In “ Rural Funerals,” in the 
“Sketch Book,” the same tinge of quiet sad- 
ness is discernible. The painful experience 
through which his friend Rebecca had passed, 
and her grief at Miss Hoffman’s death, were 
well known to Irving, and the delicate sympa- 
thy arising from the knowledge each possessed 
of the other’s sorrow was the firmest bond of 
their friendship. 

For many years, during which he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar, Irving’s 
naturally gay temperament was overshadowed 
by this grief, and his frequent intervals of de- 
pression unfitted him for literary labor. En- 
gaging in business with his brother at Liver- 
pool, he passed much of his time abroad. 
His mercantile career, however, proved a 
failure, and he thenceforth devoted himself to 
literature. It was in the fall of the year 1817 
that Scott and Irving met for the first time. 
With a letter of introduction from the poet 
Campbell, who was aware of Scott’s high 
estimate of Irving’s genius, the latter visited 
Abbotsford. He was most cordially received 
and welcomed by Scott himself, who came 
limping down to the gate, attended by his 
favorite stag-hound, and grasped his hand in 
a way that made Irving feel as if they were 
already old friends. Here Irving passed sev- 
eral of the most delightful days of his life, 
rambling from morning till night about the 
hills and streams; listening to old tales told 
as no one but Scott could tell them; and 
charmed by the storied and poetical associa- 
tions of the Tweed. A warm, mutual attach- 
ment ensued. Scott was then forty-six, and 
in the brilliancy of his early fame. Irving 
was thirty-four, and just rising in literary 
reputation from the favorable reception of his 
“Salmagundi,” and the “ Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York.” Scott’s opinion of 
Irving is thus expressed in a letter to John 
Richardson : 

“When you see Tom Campbell, tell him with my 
love that I have to thank him for making me known 
to Mr. Washington Irving, who is one of the best and 
pleasantest acquaintances I have made this many a 
day.” 

Irving’s opinion of Scott is given in a letter 
to Paulding: 
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“T cannot express my delight at his character and 
manners. He is a sterling, golden-hearted old worthy, 
full of the joyousness of youth, with a charming sim- 
plicity of manner that puts you at ease in a moment.” 


To this friendship we owe the charac- 
ter of Rebecca in “Ivanhoe.” During one 
of their many conversations, when personal 
and family affairs were the topics, Irving 
spoke of his own, and Miss Hoffman’s cher- 
ished friend, Rebecca Gratz, of Philadelphia, 
described her wonderful beauty, related the 
story of her firm adherence to her religious 
faith under the most trying circumstances, 
and particularly illustrated her loveliness of 
character, and zealous philanthropy. Scott 
was deeply interested and impressed, and 
conceived the plan of embodying the pure, 
moral sentiment, that like a thread of silver 
ran through the story. Although “Rob Roy” 
was then unfinished, he was already revolv- 
ing in his mind the plot and characters of 
“ Ivanhoe.” He immediately determined to 
introduce a Jewish female character, and, on 
the strength of Irving’s vivid description, he 
named his heroine Rebecca. 

More than in the Coeur de Lion himself, 
or in the Knight of Ivanhoe, or in any of 
the haughty templars and barons so promi- 
nent in this romance, its strength and charm 
lie in the sad, devoted and unrequited tender- 
nessof the Jewish damsel. In almost every one 


of Scott’s works there is a poetical, may we not 
say impossible, character—some one too good 
and enchanting to be believed in—yet so 
identified with our nature as to pass fora 


reality. Rebecca is the angelic being in 
“Ivanhoe,” and at the last engrosses all the 
interest. It is by far the finest and the most 
romantic creation of female character that the 
author ever conceived, and ranks with any 
in the annals of poetry or romance. It is, 
moreover, an exhibition of Scott’s wonderful 
power of will, in view of its composition dur- 
ing moments of intense physical pain. He 
was obliged to dictate a large portion of the 
work to his faithful amanuenses, William Laid- 
law and John Ballantyne as he lay on a sofa, 
frequently turning on his pillow with a groan 
of torment. Yet, when the dialogue became 
animated, he rose from his couch and walked 
up and down the room, and vividly personated 
the different characters. Ballantyne entered 
with keen zest into the interest of the story 
as it flowed from the author’s lips, and could 
not repress exclamations of surprise and de- 
light. “ Gude keep us a’!” “The like o’ 
that!” “Eh, sirs! eh, sirs!” Laidlaw, too, 
related the following: “I remember being 


so much interested in a part of ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
relating to Rebecca the Jewess, that I ex. 
claimed, ‘That is fine, Mr. Scott! get on— 
get on!’ Mr. Scott, himself highly pleased with 
the character, laughed and replied, ‘ Ay, Wij. 
lie, but recollect I have to make the story—] 
shall make something of my Rebecca.’” 

Scott finished the book in December, 1810, 
and immediately sent the first copy to Irving 
In the letter accompanying it, he asked: 
“ How do you like your Rebecca? Does the 
Rebecca I have pictured compare well with 
the pattern given ?” 

This source of the character was known 
to Miss Gratz, upon whom Irving had made 
his first call when he returned to Philadel- 
phia to superintend the publication of his 
works. Shrinking as she did from any pub. 
licity, she would seldom acknowledge the fact, 
and when pressed upon the subject would 
deftly evade it by a change of topic. The 
resemblance is closely marked in many points, 
which the reader of “ Ivanhoe” may be left 
to find tor himself. 

In addition to the miniature of Miss Gratz 
by Malbone, who was famous for the faithful- 
ness and beauty of his art, there is in existence 
a portrait by Sully, which is said to be one of 
his most successful works, though he himsel 
was dissatisfied with it. 

As an illustration of the regard in whic! 
Miss Gratz was held, we may relate the fol- 
lowing incident. An aunt of hers was mar- 
ried to Dr. Nicholas Schuyler, of Albany, a 
surgeon in the Revolutionary war, a friend of 
Washington, and a near relative of General 
Schuyler. The Doctor was a Christian, and 
the differences of religious faith made the mar- 
riage very objectionable to the bride’s father, 
who had, however, the highest regard for his 
son-in-law. A long estrangement ensued, and 
a reconciliation seemed impossible. During 
his last illness, the grandfather was attended 
by Miss Gratz, whose gentleness and skill 
seem always to have made her in demand in 
the sick-room. Calling her to him one day, 
he said: “ My dear child, what can | do for 
you?” Turning upon him her beautiful eyes 
filled with tears, she replied, in a tone of 
earnest entreaty: “ Grandfather, forgive Aunt 
Shinah.” The old gentleman sought her 
hand, pressed it, and after a silence said in 
a broken voice, “Send for her.” In due 
course the lady came, received her ‘father's 
forgiveness and blessing, and when, a few 
days later, he breathed his last, the arms 
of his long-estranged child were about him, 
while Rebecca Gratz sat silently at his side. 


Gratz Van Rensselaer. 
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THROUGH ONE 


ADMINISTRATION.* 


BY FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 


Author of “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” 


xx. 


“ On dit that the charming Mrs. Sylvestre, 
so well known and so greatly admired in 
society circles as Miss Agnes Wentworth, has, 
after several years of absence much deplored 
by her numberless friends, returned to make 
her home in Washington, having taken a 
house on Lafayette Square. The three years 
of Mrs. Sylvestre’s widowhood have been 
spent abroad, chiefly in Italy,—the land of 
love and beauty,—where Tasso sang and 
Raphael dreamed of the Immortals.” 

Thus, the society column of a daily paper, 
and a week later Mrs. Merriam arrived, and 
the house on Lafayette Square was taken 
possession of. 

It was one of the older houses—a large 
and substantia! one, whose rather rigorous 
exterior still held forth promises of possibili- 
ties in the way of interior development. Ar- 
buthnot heard Bertha mention one day that 
one of Mrs. Sylvestre’s chief reasons for seiect- 
ing it was that it “looked quiet,” and he 
reflected upon this afterward as being rather 
unusual as the reason of a young and beauti- 
ful woman. 

“Though, after all, she ‘looks quiet’ her- 
self,” was his mental comment. “If I felt 
called upon to remark upon her at all, I 
should certainly say that she was a perfectly 
composed person. Perhaps that is the groove 
she chooses to live in—or it may be simply 
hernature. I shouldn’t mind knowing which.” 

He was rather desirous of seeing what she 
would make of the place inside, but the desire 
was by no means strong enough to lead him 
to make his first call upon her an hour earlier 
than he might have been expected according 
to the strictest canons of good taste. 

On her part Mrs. Sylvestre found great 
pleasure in the days spent in establishing her- 
self. For years her life had been an unsettled 
one, and the prospect of arranging a home 
according to her own tastes—and especially a 
home in Washington—was very agreeable to 
her. Her fortune was large, her time was her 
own, and as in the course of her rambling she 
had collected innumerable charming and in- 


* Copyright, 1881, by Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


“ Haworth’s,” “Louisiana,” “A Fair Barbarian,” etc., etc. 


teresting odds and ends, there was no reason 
why her house should not be a delightful one. 

For several days she was quite busy and 
greatly interested. She found her pictures, 
plaques, and hangings even more absorbing 
than she had imagined they would be. She 
spent her mornings in arranging and re-ar- 
ranging cabinets, walls, and mantels, and 
moved about her rooms wearing a faint smile 
of pleasure on her lips, and a faint tinge of 
color on her cheeks. 

“ Really,” she said to Bertha, who dropped 
in to see her one morning, and found her 
standing in the middle of the room reflecting 
upon a pretty old blue cup and saucer, “I am 
quite happy in a quiet way. I seem to be 
shut in from the world and life, and all busy 
things, and to find interest enough in the color 
of a bit of china, or the folds of a fortiére. It 
seems almost exciting to put a thing on a 
shelf, and then take it down and put it some- 
where else.” 

When Arbuthnot passed the house he saw 
that rich Eastern-looking stuffs curtained the 
windows, and great Indian jars stood on the 
steps and balconies, as if ready for plants. In 
exhausting the resources of the universe, Mr. 
Sylvestre had given some attention to India, 
and being a man of caprices had not returned 
from his explorings empty-handed. A carriage 
stood before the house, and the door being 
open revealed glimpses of pictures and hang- 
ings in the hall, which were pleasantly sug- 
gestive. 

“She will make it attractive,” Arbuthnot 
said to himself. “That goes without saying : 
And she will be rather perilously so, herself.” 

His first call upon her was always a very 
distinct memory to him. It was made on 
a rather chill and unpleasant evening, and, 
being admitted by a servant into the hall 
he had before caught a glimpse of, its pictur- 
esque comfort and warmth impressed them- 
selves upon him in the strongest possible 
contrast to the raw dampness and dark- 
ness of the night. Through half-drawn /or- 
titres he had a flitting glance at two or 
three rooms and a passing impression of 
some bright or deep point of color on drap- 
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ery, bric-A-brac, or pictures, and then he was 
ushered into the room in which Mrs. Sylvestre 
sat herself. She had been sitting before the 
fire with a book upon her lap, and she rose 
to meet him, still holding the volume in 
her hand. She was dressed in violet and 
wore a large cluster of violets loosely at her 
waist. She looked very slender and tall and 
fair, and the rich, darkly glowing colors of the 
furniture and hangings formed themselves 
into a background for her, as if the accom- 
plishment of that end had been the sole 
design of their existence. Arbuthnot even 
wondered if it was possible that she would 
ever again look so well as she did just at 
the instant she rose and moved forward, 
though he recognized the folly of the thought 
before ten minutes had passed. 

She looked quite as well when she re- 
seated herself, and even better when she 
became interested in the conversation which 
followed. It was a conversation which dealt 
principally with the changes which had taken 
place in Washington during her absence from 
it. She found a great many. 

“ Tt strikes me as a little singular that you 
do not resent them more,” said Arbuthnot. 

“ Most of them are changes for the better,” 
she answered. 

“ Ah!” he returned, “ but that would not 
make any difference to the ordinary mind— 
unless it awakened additional resentment. 
There is a sense of personal injury in rec- 
ognizing that improvements have been made 
entirely without our assistance.” 

“T do not feel it,” was her reply, “or it is 
lost in my pleasure in being at home again.” 

“She has always thought of it as ‘ home,’ 
then,” was Arbuthnot’s mental) comment. 
“ That is an inadvertent speech which tells a 
story.” 

His impressions of the late Mr. Sylvestre 
were not agreeable ones. He had heard him 
discussed frequently by men who had known 
him, and the stories told of him were not 
pleasant. After fifteen minutes in the crucible 
of impartial public opinion, his manifold bril- 
liant gifts and undeniable graces and attain- 
ments had a habit of disappearing in vapor, 
and leaving behind them a residuum of cold- 
blooded selfishness and fine disregard of all 
human feelings in others, not easily disposed 
of. Arbuthnot had also noticed that there 
was but one opinion expressed on the subject 
of his marriage. 

“ He marred a lovely girl twelve or fifteen 
years younger than himself,” he had heard a 
man say once. “I should like to see what he 
has made of her.” 

“You would!” ejaculated an older man. 
“JT shouldn't! Heaven forbid!” 


It added greatly to Arbuthnot’s interest jp 
her that she bore no outward signs of any 
conflict she might have passed through. What. 
ever it had been, she had borne it with cour. 
age, and kept her secret her own. The quiet 
of her manner was .not suggestive either of 
sadness or self-repression, and she made no 
apparent effort to evade mention of her mar. 
nied life, though, as she spoke of herself but 
seldom, it seemed entirely natural that she 
should refer rarely to the years she had 
passed away from Washington. 

When, a little later, Mrs. Merriam came 
in, she proved to be as satisfactory as all 
other appurtenances to the household. She 
was a picturesque, elderly woman, with a 
small, elegant figure, an acute little counte- 
nance, and large, dark eyes, which sparkled 
in the most amazing manner at times. She 
was an old Washingtonian herself, had lived 
through several administrations, and had 
made the most of her experience. She seemed 
to have personally known the notabilities of 
half a century, and her reminiscences gave 
Arbuthnot a feeling of being surpassingly 
youthful and modern. She had been living 
abroad for the last seven years, and, finding 
herself at home once more, seemed to settle 
down with a sense of relief. 

“Tt is a bad habit to get into—this of liv- 
ing abroad,” she said. “It is a habit, and it 
grows on one. I went away intending to re- 
main a year, and I should probably have 
ended my existence in Europe if Mrs. Sylves- 
tre had not brought me home. I was always 
a little homesick, too, and continually felt the 
need of a new administration, but I lacked 
the resolution it required to leave behind me 
the things I had become accustomed to.” 

When he went away, Arbuthnot discov- 
ered that it was with her he had talked more 
than with Mrs. Sylvestre, and yet, while he 
had been in the room, it had not occurred to 
him that Mrs. Sylvestre was silent. Her si- 
lence was not unresponsiveness. When he 
looked back upon it he found that there was 
even something delicately inspiring in it. “It 
is that expression of gentle attentiveness in 
her eyes,” he said. “It makes your most 
trivial remark of consequence, and convinces 
you that, if she spoke, she would be sure to 
say what it would please you most to hear. 
It is a great charm.” 

For a few moments before returning to his 
rooms, he dropped in upon the Amory house- 
hold. 

There was no one in the parlor when he 
entered but Colonel Tredennis, who stood 
with his back to the fire, apparently plunged 
deep in thought, his glance fixed upon the 
rug at his feet. He was in evening dress, 
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and held a pair of white gloves in his hand, 
put he did not wear a festive countenance. 
Arbuthnot thought that he looked jaded and 
worn, Certainly there were deep lines left on 
his forehead, even when he glanced up and 
straightened it. 

«] am waiting for Mrs. Amory,” he said. 

«Amory is out of town, and, as we were 
both going to the reception at the Secretary 
of State’s, I am to accompany her. I think 
she will be down directly. Yes, there she 
is. 
They saw her through the fortieres de- 
scending the staircase as he spoke. She was 
gleaming in creamy satin and lace, and car- 
ried a wrap over her arm. She came into the 
room with a soft rustle of trailing draperies, 
and Tredennis stirred slightly, and then stood 
still. 

“ Did I keep you waiting very long?” she 
said. “ I hope not,” and then turned to Ar- 
buthnot, as she buttoned her long glove de- 
liberately. 

“Richard has gone to Baltimore with a 
theater party,” she explained. “ Miss Varien 
went and half a dozen others. I did not care 
to go; and Richard persuaded Colonel Tre- 
dennis to assume his responsibilities for the 
evening and take me to the Secretary of 
State’s. The President is to be there, and as 
I have not yet told him that I approve of 
his Cabinet and don’t object to his message, 
I feel I ought not to keep him in suspense 
any longer.” 

“Your approval will naturally remove a 
load of anxiety from his mind,” said Arbuth- 
not. “Can I be of any assistance to you in 
buttoning that glove ?” 

She hesitated a second and then extended 
her wrist. To Arbuthnot, who had occasion- 
ally performed the service for her before, 
there was something novel both in the 
hesitation and the delicate suggestion of co- 
quettish surrender in her gesture. It had 
been the chief of her charms for him that her 
coquetries were of the finer and more reserved 
sort, and that they had never expended them- 
selves upon him. This was something so new 
that his momentary bewilderment did not add 
to his dexterity, and the glove-buttoning was 
of longer duration than it would otherwise 
have been. 

While it was being accomplished Colonel 
Tredennis looked on in silence. He had 
never buttoned a woman’s glove in his life. 
It seemed to him that it was scarcely the 
thing for a man who was neither husband, 
brother, nor lover, to do. If there was any 
deep feeling in his heart, how could this 
careless, conventional fellow stand there and 
hold her little wrist and meet her lifted eyes 
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without betraying himself. His reasoning was 
not very logical in its nature: it was the 
reasoning of pain and hot anger and other 
uneasy and masterful emotions, which so got 
the better of him that he turned suddenly 
away that he might not see, scarcely know- 
ing what he did. It was an abrupt move- 
ment and attracted Arbuthnot’s attention, as 
also did something else—a movement of 
Bertha’s—an unsteadiness of the gloved hand 
which, however, was speedily controlled or 
ended. He glanced at her, but only to find 
her smiling, though her breath came a little 
quickly and her eyes looked exceedingly 
bright. 

“T am afraid you find it rather trouble- 
some,” she said. 

“ Extremely,” he replied; “but I look 
upon it in the light of moral training, and, sus- 
tained by a sense of duty, will endeavor to 
persevere.” 

He felt the absurdity and triviality of the 
words all the more, perhaps, because as he 
uttered them he caught a glimpse of Treden- 
nis’s half-averted face. There was that in its 
jaded look which formed too sharp a con- 
trast to inconsequent jesting. 

“Tt is not getting easier for him,” was his 
thought. “It wont until it has driven him 
harder even than it does now.” 

Perhaps there was something in his own 
humor which made him a trifle more suscep- 
tible to outward influences than usual. As 
has been already intimated, he had his moods, 
and he had felt one of them creeping upon 
him like a shadow during his brief walk 
through the dark streets. 

“ | hear the carriage at the door,” he said, 
when he had buttoned the glove. “ Don’t let 
me detain you. I am on my way home.” 

“You have been ?” questioned Ber- 
tha, suddenly awakening to a new interest on 
her own part. 

“T called upon Mrs. Sylvestre,” 
swered. 

And then he assisted her to put on her 
wrap and they all went out to the carriage 
together. When she was seated and the door 
closed, Bertha leaned forward and spoke 
through the open window. 

“ Don’t you think the house very pretty ?” 
she inquired. 

“ Very,” was his brief reply, and though she 
seemed to expect him to add more, he did 
not do so, and the carriage drove away and 
left him standing upon the sidewalk. 

“Ah!” said Bertha, leaning back with a 
faint smile, “ he will go again and again, and 
yet again.” 

“Will he?” said the 
hope he will enjoy it.” But 
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that the subject did not awaken in him any 
absorbing interest. 

“ Oh! he will enjoy it,” she responded. 

“And Mrs. Sylvestre?” suggested Tre- 
dennis. 

“ He will never be sure what she thinks 
of him, or what she wishes him to think of 
her, though she will have no caprices, and 
will always treat him beautifully, and the 
uncertainty will make him enjoy himself more 
than ever.” 

“Such a state of bliss,” said the Colonel, 
“is indeed greatly to be envied.” 

He was always conscious of a rather 
dreary sense of bewilderment when he heard 
himself giving voice in his deep tones to such 
small change as the above remark. Under 
such circumstances there was suggested to 
him the idea that for the moment he had 
changed places with some more luckily facile 
creature and represented him but awkwardly. 
And yet, of late, he had found himself gra- 
dually bereft of all other conversational re- 
source. Since the New Year’s Day when 
Bertha had called his attention to the weather, 
he had seen in her no vestige of what had 
so moved him in the brief summer holiday 
in which she had seemed to forget to arm 
herself against him. 

It appeared that his place was fixed for 
him, and that nothing remained but to occupy 
it with as good a grace as possible. But he 
knew he had not borne it well at the outset. 
It was but nature that he should have borne 
it ill and have made some effort at least to 
understand the meaning of the change in 
her. 

“ All this goes for nothing,” he had said to 
her, but it had not gone for nothing after all. 
A man who loves a woman with the whole 
force of his being, whether it is happily or 
unhappily, is not a well-regulated creature 
wholly under his own control. His imagina- 
tion will play him bitter tricks and taunt him 
many an hour, both in the bright day and in 
the dead watches of the night, when he 
wakens to face his misery alone. He will see 
things as they are not, and be haunted by 
phantoms whose vague outlines torture him, 
while he knows their unreality. 

“Tt is not true,” he will say. “It cannot 
be—and yet if it should be—though it is not.” 

A word, a smile, the simplest glance or 
tone, will distort themselves until their very 
slightness seems the most damning proof. 
But that he saw his own folly and danger, 
there were times on those first days when 
Tredennis might have been betrayed by his 
fierce sense of injury into mistakes which it 
would have been impossible for him to re- 
trieve by any after effort. But even in the 
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moments of his greatest weakness he refused 
to trifle with himself. On the night of the 
New Year’s Day when Bertha and Agnes had 
sat together, he had kept a vigil too. The 
occupant of the room below his had heard 
him walking to and fro, and had laid his 
restlessness to a great number of New Year's 
calls instead of to a guilty conscience. But 
the Colonel had been less lenient with him. 
self, and had fought a desperate battle in the 
silent hours. 

“ What rights have I,” he had said in an. 
guish and humiliation—* what rights have | 
at the best? If her heart was as tender toward 
me as it seems hard, that would be worse 
than all. It would seem then that I must 
tear myself from her for her sake as well as 
for my own. As it is I can at least be near 
her and torture myself and let her torture me, 
and perhaps some day do her some poor 
kindness of which she knows nothing. Only 
I must face the truth that I have no claim 
upon her—none. If she chooses to change 
her mood, why should I expect or demand 
an explanation ? The wife of one man, the— 
the beloved of another—Oh, Bertha! Bertha!” 
And he buried his face in his hands and 
sat so in the darkness, and in the midst of his 
misery he seemed to hear again the snatch 
of song she had sung as she sat on the hill- 
side, with her face half upturned to the blue 
sky. 

The memory of that day, and of some of 
those which had gone before it, cost him 
more than all else. It came back to him 
suddenly when he had reduced himself to 
a dead level of feeling, once or twice when 
he was with Bertha herself; it returned to 
him with such freshness and vivid truth, that 
it seemed for a moment that a single word 
would sweep every barrier away, and they 
would stand face to face, speaking the simple 
truth, whatever it might be. 

“ Why not!” he thought. “ Why not, after 
all, if she is unhappy and needs a friend, 
why should it not be the man who would 
bear either death or life for her?” But he 
said nothing of this when he spoke to her. 
After their first two or three interviews, he 
said less than ever. Each of those interviews 
was like the first. She talked to him as she 
talked to Arbuthnot, to Planefield, to the 
attachés of the legations, to the clever 
newspaper man from New York or Boston, 
who was brought in by a friend on one of 
her evenings, because he wished to see if the 
paragraphists had overrated her attractions. 
She paid him graceful conventional atten- 
tions; she met him with a smile when he 
entered ; if he was grave, she hoped he was 
not unwell or out of spirits; she made fine, 












feathery, jesting little speeches, as if she ex- 
pected them to amuse him; she gave him his 
share of her presence, of her conversation, 
of her laugh, and went her way to some one 
else to whom she gave the same things. 

« And why should I complain?” he said. 

But he did complain, or some feverish, bitter 
ache in his soul complained for him, and 
wrought him all sorts of evil, and wore him 
out, and deepened the lines on his face, and 
made him feel old and hopeless. He was 
yery kind to Janey in those days and spent a 
great deal of time with her. It was Janey 
who was his favorite, though he was im- 
mensely liberal to Jack, and bestowed upon 
Meg, who was too young for him, elaborate 
and expensive toys, which she reduced to 
fragments and dissected and analyzed with 
her brother’s assistance. He used to go to 
see Janey in the nursery and take her out to 
walk and drive, and at such times felt rather 
glad that she was not like her mother. She 
bore no likeness to Bertha, and was indeed 
thought to resemble the Professor, who was 
given to wondering at her as he had long ago 
wondered at her mother. The Colonel fancied 
that it rested him to ramble about in company 
with this small creature. They went to the 
parks, hand in hand, so often that the nurse- 
maids who took their charges there began to 
know them quite well, the popular theory 
among them being that the Colonel was an 
interesting widower, and the little one his 
motherless child. The winter was a specially 
mild one, even for Washington, and it was 
generally pleasant out of doors, and frequently 
Janey’s escort sat on one of the green benches 
and read his paper while she disported her- 
self on the grass near him, or found entertain- 
ment in propelling her family of dolls up and 
down the walk in their carriage. They had 
long and interesting conversations together, 
and once or twice even went to the Capitol 
itself, and visited the House and the Senate, 
deriving much pleasure and benefit from 
looking down upon the rulers of their coun- 
try “rising to points of order” in their cus- 
tomary awe-inspiring way. On one of these 
occasions, possibly overpowered by the 
majesty of the scene, Janey fell asleep, and 
an hour later, as Bertha stepped from her 
carriage, with cards and calling list in hand, 
she encountered a large, well-known figure 
bearing in its arms, with the most astonishing 
accustomed gentleness and care, a supine 
little form, whose head confidingly reposed 
on the broadest of shoulders. 

“She went to sleep,” said the Colonel, with 
quite a paternal demeanor. 

He thought at first that Bertha was going 
to kiss the child. She made a step forward, 
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an eager tenderness kindling in her eyes, then 
checked herself and laughed, half shrugging 
her shoulders. 

“ May I ask if you carried her the entire 
length of the Avenue in the face of the multi- 
tude,” she said. “ You were very good and 
displayed most delightful moral courage if you 
did, but it must not occur again. She must 
not go out without a nurse, if she is so much 
trouble.” 

“She is no trouble,” he answered, “and it 
was not necessary to carry her the length 
of the Avenue.” 

Bertha went into the house before him. 

“] will ring for a nurse,” she said at the 
parlor door. “ She will be attended to—and 
you are extremely amiable. I have been call- 
ing all afternoon and have just dropped in 
for Richard, who is going with me to the 
Drummonds’ musicale.” 

But Tredennis did not wait for the nurse. 
He knew the way to the nursery well enough, 
and bore off his little burden to her own do- 
mains sans cérémonie, while Bertha stood and 
watched him from below. 

If she had been gay the winter before, she 
was gayer still now. She had her afternoon for 
reception and her evening at home, and gave, 
also, a series of more elaborate and formal 
entertainments. At these festivities the polit- 
ical element was represented quite brilliantly. 
She professed to have begun at last to regard 
politics seriously, and, though this statement 
was not received with the most entire confi- 
dence, the most liberal encouragement was 
bestowed upon her. Richard, especially, 
seemed to find entertainment in her whim. 
He even admitted that he himself took an 
interest in the affairs of the nation this winter. 
He had been awakened to it by his intimacy 
with Planefield, which increased as the busi- 
ness connected with the Westoria lands grew 
upon him. There was a great deal of this 
business to be transacted, it appeared, though 
his references to the particular form of his 
share of it were never very definite, being 
marked chiefly by a brilliant vagueness 
which, Bertha was wont to observe, added 
interest to the subject. 

“ ] should not understand if you explained 
it, of course,” she said. “ And, as I don’t un- 
derstand, I can give play to a naturally vivid 
imagination. All sorts of events may depend 
upon you. Perhaps it is even necessary for 
you to ‘lobby,’ and you are engaged in all 
sorts of machinations. How do people ‘lobby,’ 

Richard, and is there an opening in the pro- 
fession for a young person of undeniable gifts 
and charms ?” 

In these days Planefield presented himself 
more frequently than ever. People began to 
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expect to see his large, florid figure at the 
‘evenings’ and dinner parties, and gradually 
he and his friends formed an element in 
them. It was a new element, and not alto- 
gether the most delightful one. Some of the 
friends were not remarkable for polish of man- 
ner and familiarity with the convenances, and 
one or two of them, after they began to feel 
at ease, talked a good deal in rather pro- 
nounced tones, and occasionally enjoyed 
themselves with a freedom from the shackles 
of ceremony which seemed rather to belong 
to some atmosphere other than that of the 
pretty, bright parlors. But it would not have 
been easy to determine what Bertha thought 
of the matter. She accepted Richard’s first 
rather apologetic mention of it gracefully 
enough, and, after a few evenings, he no 
longer apologized. 

“They may be a trifle uncouth,” he had 
said, “ but some of them are tremendous fel- 
lows when you understand them—shrewd, 
far-seeing politicians, who may astonish the 
world any day by some sudden, brilliant 
move. Such men nearly always work their way 
from the ranks, and have had no time to study 
the graces—but they are very interesting, and 
will appreciate the attention you show them. 
There is that man Bowman, for instance— 
began life as a boy in a blacksmith’s shop, 
and has been in Congress for years. They 
would send him to the Senate if they could 
spare him. He is a positive mine of political 
information, and knows the Westoria busi- 
ness from beginning to end.” 

“They all seem to know more or less of 
it,” said Bertha. “That is our atmosphere 
now. I am gradually assimilating informa- 
tion myself.” 

But Tredennis did not reconcile himself 
to the invasion. He looked on in restless re- 
sentment. What right had such men to be 
near her, was his bitter thought. Being a 
man himself, he knew more of some of them 
than he could remember without anger or 
distaste. He could not regard them impar- 
tially as mere forces, forgetting all else. When 
he saw Planefield at her side, bold, ful- 
some, bent on absorbing her attention and 
frequently succeeding through sheer thick- 
skinned pertinacity, he was filled with wrath- 
ful repulsion. This man at least he knew 
had no right to claim consideration from her, 
and yet somehow he seemed to have estab- 
lished himself in an intimacy which appeared 
gradually to become a part of her everyday life. 
This evening, on entering the house, he had 
met him leaving it, and when he went into 
the parlor he had seen upon Bertha’s little 
work-table the customary sumptuous offering 
of Jacqueminot roses. She carried the flow- 


ers in her hand now—their heavy perfume 
filled the carriage. 

“There is no use in asking why she does 
it,” he was thinking. “I have given up ex- 
pecting to understand her. I suppose she 
has a reason. I wont believe it is as poor a 
one as common vanity or coquetry. Such 
things are beneath her.” 

He understood himself as little as he un- 
derstood her. There were times when he 
wondered how long his unhappiness would last, 
and if it would not die a natural death. No 
man’s affection and tenderness could feed 
upon nothing and survive, he told himself 
again andagain. And what was there to sustain 
his? This was not the woman he had dreamed 
of—from her it should be easy enough 
for him to shake himself free. What to him 
were her cleverness, her bright eyes, her 
power over herself and others, the subtle 
charms and graces which were shared by all 
who came near her? They were only the 
gift of a finer order of coquette, who was a 
greater success than the rest because nature 
had been lavish with her. It was not these 
things which could have changed and colored 
all life for him. If all his thoughts of her had 
been mere fancies it would be only natural 
that he should outlive his experience, and in 
time look back upon it as simply an episode 
which might have formed a part of the exist- 
ence of any man. There had been nights 
when he had left the house, thinking it would 
be far better for him never to return if he 
could remain away without awakening com- 
ment; but, once in the quiet of his room, 
there always came back to him memories and 
fancies he could not rid himself of, and which 
made the scenes he had left behind unreal. 
He used to think it must be this which kept 
his tenderness from dying a lingering death. 
When he was alone it seemed as if he found 
himself face to face again with the old, in- 
nocent ideal that followed him with tender 
appealing eyes and would not leave him. He 
began to have an odd fancy about the feel- 
ing. It wasas if, when he left the silent room. 
he left in it all the truth and reality of his 
dream and found them there when he re- 
turned. 

“Why do you look at me so?” Bertha 
said to him one night, turning suddenly aside 
from the group she had been the central fig- 
ure of. You look at me as if—as if I were a 
ghost, and you were ready to see me vanish 
into thin air.” 

He made a slight movement as if rousing 
himself. 

“ That is it,” he answered. “I am waiting 
to see you vanish.” 

“ But you will not see it,” she said. “ You 
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will be disappointed. I am real—real! A 
host could not laugh as I do—and enjoy 
itself. Its laugh would have a hollow sound. 
| assure you I am very real indeed.” 

But he did not answer her, and after 
looking at him with a faint smile for a sec- 
ond or so, she turned to her group again. 
To-night as they drove to their destination, 
once or twice in passing a street-lamp, the 
light flashing into the carriage showed him 
that Bertha leaned back in her corner with 
closed eyes, her flowers lying untouched 
on her lap. He thought she seemed lan- 
guid and pale, though she had not ap- 

ared so before they left the house. And 
this touched him as such things always did. 
There was no moment, however deep and 
fierce his bewildered sense of injury might 
have been before it, when a shade of pallor 
on her cheek, or of sadness in her eyes, 
a look or tone of weariness, would not undo 
everything, and stir all his great heart with 
sympathy and the tender longing to be kind 
to her. The signs of sadness or pain in any 
human creature would have moved him, 
but such signs in her overwhelmed him and 
swept away every other feeling but this 
yearning desire to shield and care for her. 
He looked at her now with anxious eyes and 
bent forward to draw up her wrap which had 
slipped from her shoulders. 

“Are you warm enough, Bertha?” he said 
with awkward gentleness. “It is a raw night. 
You should have had more—more shawls— 
or whatever they are.” 

She opened her eyes with a smile. 

“More shawls!” she said. “We don’t 
wear shawls now when we go to receptions. 
They are not becoming enough even when 
they are very grand indeed. This is not a 
shawl, it is a sortie du bal and a very pretty 
one, but I think I-am warm enough, thank 
you, and it was very good in you to ask.” 
And though he had not known that his own 
voice was gentle, he recognized that hers 
was, 

“Somebody ought to ask,” he answered. 
And just then they turned the corner into a 
street already crowded with carriages, and 
their own drew up before the lighted front 
of a large house. Tredennis got out and 
gave Bertha his hand. As she emerged from 
the shadow of the carriage, the light fell upon 
her again and he was impressed even more 
forcibly than before with her pallor. 

“You would have been a great deal better 
at home,” he said, impetuously. “Why did 
you come here?” 

She paused a second, and it seemed to 
him as if she suddenly gave up some tense 
hold she had previously kept upon her ex- 


ternal self. There was only the pathetic little 
ghost of a smile in her lifted eyes. 

“Yes, I should be better at home,” she 
said, almost in a whisper. “I would rather 
be asleep with—with the children.” 

“Then why in heaven’s name do you go?” 
he protested. “Bertha, let me take you 
home and leave you to rest. It must be so 
onal —— 

But the conventionalities did not permit 
that he should give way to the fine masculine 
impulse which might have prompted him in 
the heat of his emotions to return her to the 
carriage by the sheer strength of his unaided 
arm, and he recognized his own tone of com- 
mand, and checked himself with a rueful 
sense of helplessness. 

“ There is the carriage of the French minis- 
ter,” said Bertha, “and madame wonders 
who detains her. But—if I were a regiment 
of soldiers, I am sure I should obey you when 
you spoke to me in such a tone as that.” 

And as if by magic she was herself again, 
and, taking her roses from him, went up the 
carpeted steps lightly and with a gay rustle 
of trailing silk and lace. 

The large rooms inside were crowded with 
a distinguished company made up of the 
material which forms the foundation of every 
select Washingtonian assemblage. There were 
the politicians, military, and naval men, at- 
tachés of legations, foreign ministers and 
members of the Cabinet, with their wives 
and daughters, or other female relatives. A 
distinguished scientist loomed up in one 
corner, looking disproportionately modest ; a 
well-known newspaper man chatted in an- 
other. The Chinese minister, accompanied by 
his interpreter, received with a slightly wearied 
air of quiet patience the conversational at- 
tentions proffered him. The wife of the Secre- 
tary of State stood near the door with her 
daughter, receiving her guests as they entered. 
She was a kindly and graceful woman, whose 
good breeding and self-poise had tided her 
safely over the occasionally somewhat ruffled 
social waters of two administrations. She had 
received a hundred or so of callers each 
Wednesday—the majority of them strangers, 
and in the moments of her greatest fatigue 
and lassitude had endeavored to remember 
that each one of them was a human being, 
endowed with human vanity and sensitiveness ; 
she had not flinched before the innocent pre- 
sumption of guileless ignorance; she had done 
her best by timorousness and simplicity ; she had 
endeavored to remember hundreds of totally 
uninteresting people, and if she had forgotten 
one of them who modestly expected a place 
in her memory, had made an effort to repair 
the injury with aptness and grace. She had 
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given up pleasures she enjoyed and repose 
she needed, and had managed to glean en- 
tertainment and interesting experience by the 
way, and in course of time, having occupied 
for years one of the highest social positions in 
the land, and done some of the most difficult 
and laborious work, would retire simply and 
gracefully, more regretted than regretting, and 
would look back upon her experience more 
as an episode in her husband’s career than her 
own. 

She was one of the few women who pro- 
duced in Professor Herrick neither mild per- 
turbation nor mental bewilderment. He had 
been a friend of her husband’s in his youth, 
and during their residence in Washington it 
had been his habit to desert his books and 
entomological specimens once or twice in the 
season for the purpose of appearing in their 
parlors. There was a legend that he had 
once presented himself with a large and valu- 
able beetle pinned to the lapel of his coat, he 
having absent-mindedly placed it in that con- 
spicuous position in mistake for the flower 
Bertha had suggested he should decorate him- 
self with, 

He was among the guests to-night, her 
hostess told Bertha, as she shook hands with 
her. 

“ We were very much pleased to see him, 
though we do not think he looks very well,” 
she said. “I think you will find him talking 
to Professor Borrowdale, who has just re- 
turned from Central America.” 

She gave Bertha a kind glance of scrutiny. 

“ Are you looking very well?” she said. “ I 
am afraid you are not. That is not a good 
way to begin a season.” 

“ T am afraid,” said Bertha, laughing, “that 
I have not chosen my dress well. Colonel 
Tredennis told me, a few moments ago, that 
I ought to be at home.” 

They passed on shortly afterward, and, on 
the way to the other room, Bertha was unu- 
sually silent. Tredennis wondered what she 
was thinking of, until she suddenly looked up 
at him and spoke. 

“ Am I so very haggard ?” she said. 

“JT should not call it haggard,” he an- 
swered. “ You don’t look very well.” 

She gave her cheek a little rub with her 
gloved hand. 

“ No; you should not call it haggard,” she 
said, “ that is true. It is bad enough not to 
look well. One should always have a little 
rouge in one’s pocket. But you will see that 
the excitement will do me good.” 

“ Will it, Bertha ?” said the Colonel. 

But, whether the effect it produced upon 
her was a good or bad one, it was certainly 
strong enough. The room was full of people 
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she knew or wished to know. She was stopped 
at every step by those who spoke to her, ex. 
changing gay speeches with her, paying her 
compliments, giving her greeting. Dazzling 
young dandies forgot their indifference to the 
adulation of the multitude, in their eagerness 
to make their bows and their Jon mots be. 
fore her; their elders and superiors were as 
little backward as themselves, and in a short 
time she had gathered quite a little cour 
about her, in which there was laughter and 
badinage, and an exhilarating exchange of 
gayeties. The celebrated scientist joined the 
circle, the newspaper man made his way into 
it, and a stately, gray-haired member of the 
Supreme Bench relaxed his grave face in it, 
and made more clever and gallant speeches 
than all his younger rivals put together; it 
was even remarked that the Oriental visage 
of the Chinese ambassador himself exhibited 
an expression of more than slight curiosity and 
interest. He addressed a few words to his in- 
terpreter as he passed. But somehow Colonel 
Tredennis found himself on the outer edge 
of the enchanted ground. It was his own 
fault, perhaps. Yes, it was his own fault, 
without a doubt. Such changes were too 
rapid for him, as he himself had said before. 
He did not understand them; they bewil- 
dered and wounded him, and gave him a 
sense of insecurity, seeming to leave him 
nothing to rely on. Was it possible that sad- 
ness or fatigue which could be so soon set 
aside and lost sight of could be very real ? and 
if these things which had so touched his 
heart were unreal and caprices of the mo- 
ment, what was there left which might not be 
unreal too ? Could she look pale, and make 
her voice and her little hand tremulous at 
will when she chose to produce an effect, and 
why should it please her to produce effects 
upon him? She had never cared for him, or 
shown kindness or friendly feeling for him, but 
in those few brief days in Virginia. Was she 
so flippant, such a coquette and trifler that, 
when there was no one else to play her 
pretty tricks upon, she must try them on 
him and work upon his sympathies in default 
of being able to teach him the flatteries and 
follies of men who loved her less. He had 
heard of women who were so insatiable in their 
desire for sensation that they would stoop to 
such things, but he did not believe he had 
ever met one. Perhaps he had met several, 
and had been too ingenuous and generous to 
understand their wiles and arts. At any rate, 
they had always been myths to him, and it 
seemed to him that he himself, as well as 
all existence, must have changed when he 
could even wonder if such a thing might be 
true of Bertha. But nothing could be more 
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certain than that there were no longer any 
traces of her weariness about her. A brilliant 
color glowed in her cheeks, her eyes were as 
bright as diamonds, there was something,— 
some vividness about her before which every 
other woman in the room paled a_ little, 
though there were two or three great heau- 
ties present, and she had never taken the at- 
titude of a beauty at all. The Colonel began 
to see, at last, that there was a shade of some- 
thing else, too, in her manner, from which it had 
always before been free. In the midst of all 
her frivolities she had never been reckless, 
and there had never been any possibility that 
the looker-on could bear away with him any 
memory which had not the charm of fineness 
about it. But to-night, as one man hung 
over her chair, and others stood around and 
about it, one holding her fan, another wear- 
ing in his coat a rose w hich had fallen from 
her bouquet, all sharing her smiles and vying 
with each other in their efforts to win them, 
Tredennis turned away more than once with 
a heavy heart. 

“J would go home if I could leave her,” 
he said. “I don’t want to see this. I don’t 
know what it means. This is no, place for 
me.” 

But he could not leave her, and so lin- 
gered about and looked on, and when he was 
spoken to answered briefly and abstractedly, 
scarcely knowing what he said. There was 
no need that he should have felt himself deso- 
late, since there were numbers of pretty and 
charming women in the rooms who would 
have been pleased to talk to him, and who, 
indeed, showed something of this kindly in- 
clination when they found themselves near 
him; his big, soldierly figure, his fine sun- 
browned face, his grave manner and the 
stories they heard of him, made him an object 
of deep interest to women, though he had 
never recognized the fact. They talked of him 
and wondered about him, and made up suita- 
ble little romances which accounted for his 
silence and rather stern air of sadness. The 
favorite theory was that he had been badly 
treated in his early youth by some soulless 
young person totally unworthy of the feeling 
he had lavished upon her, and there were 
two or three young persons—perhaps even a 
larger number—who, secretly conscious of 
their own worthiness of any depth of affection, 
would not have been loath to bind up his 
wounds and pour oil upon them and frankin- 
cense and myrrh, if such applications would 
have proved effectual. There were among 
these some very beautiful and attractive 
young creatures indeed, and as their parents 
usually shared their interest in the Colonel, he 
was invited to kettledrums and musicales and 
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theater parties and dinners, and always wel- 
comed warmly when he was encountered any- 
where. But though he received these attentions 
with the simple courtesy and modest appre- 
ciation of all kindness which were second na- 
ture with him, and though he paid his party 
calls with the most unflinching conventional 
promptness, and endeavored to return the 
hospitalities in masculine fashion by impar- 
tially sending bouquets to mammas and 
daughters alike, it frequently happened that 
various reasons prevented his appearing at 
the parties; or if he appeared he disap- 
peared quite early; and, indeed, if he had 
been any other man he would have found 
it difficult to make his peace with the 
young lady who discovered that the previ- 
ous engagement which had kept him away 
from her kettledrum had been a promise made 
to little Janey Amory that he would take her 
to see Tom Thumb. 

“It is very kind in you to give us any of 
your time at all,” Bertha had said to him 
once, “ when you are in such demand. Rich- 
ard tells me your table is strewn with invita- 
tions, and that there is not a belle of his 
acquaintance who is so besieged with atten- 
tions. Mr. Arbuthnot is filled with envy. He 
has half a dozen new songs which he plays 
without music, and he has learned all the 
new dances, and yet is not invited half so 
much.” 

“ It is my conversational powers they want,” 
was the Colonel’s sardonic reply. 

“That goes without saying,” responded 
Bertha. “ And if you would only condescend 
to waltz, poor Laurence’s days of usefulness 
would be over. Wont you be persuaded to 
let me give you a lesson ?” 

And she came toward him with mocking in 
her eyes and her hands extended. 

But the Colonel blushed up to the roots of 
his hair and did not take them. 

“JT should tread on your slippers, and 
knock off the buckles, and grind them into 
powder,” he said. “I should tear your gown 
and lacerate your feelings, and you could not 
go to the German to-night. I am afraid I am 
not the size for waltzing.” 

“You are the size for anything and every- 
thing,” said Bertha, with an exaggerated little 
obeisance. “It is we who are so small that 
we appear insignificant by contrast.” 

This, indeed, was the general opinion, that 
his stalwart proportions were greatly to his 
advantage, and only to be admired. Among 
those who admired them most were graceful 
young waltzers, who would have given up 
that delightful and exhilarating exercise on 
any occasion, if Colonel Tredennis would 
have sat out with them in some quiet corner, 
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where the eyes of a censorious world might 
be escaped. Several such were present to- 
night, and cast slightly wistful glances at him 
as they passed to and fro, or deftly managed 
to arrange little opportunities for conversa- 
tions which, however, did not flourish and 
grow strong even when the opportunities 
were made. It was not entertainment of this 
sort—innocent and agreeable as it might be— 
that Colonel Tredennis wanted. It would be 
difficult to say exactly what he wanéed, indeed, 
or what satisfaction he obtained from standing 
gnawing his great mustache’ among Mrs. 
Amory’s more versatile and socially gifted 
adorers. 

He did not want to be a witness of her 
coquetries—they were coquetries, though to the 
sophisticated they might appear only delight- 
ful ones, and a very proper exercise of femi- 
nine fascination upon their natural prey; but 
to this masculine prude, who unhappily loved 
her and had no honest rights in her, and 
whose very affection was an emotion against 
which his honor must struggle, it was a 
humiliation that others should look on and 
see that she could so amuse herself. 

So he stood on the outer edge of the little 
circle, and was so standing when he first 
caught sight of the Professor at the opposite 
end of the room. He left his place then and 
went over to him. The sight of the refined, 
gentle old face brought to him something 
bordering on a sense of relief. It removed a 
little of his totally unreasonable feeling of 
friendlessness and isolation. 

“T have been watching you across the 
room,” the Professor said kindly. “I won- 
dered what you were thinking about? You 
looked fierce, my bey, and melancholy. I 
think there were two or three young ladies 
who thought you very picturesque as you 
stared at the floor and pulled your mustache, 
but it seemed to me that your air was hardly 
gay enough for a brilliant occasion.” 

“TI was thinking I was out of place 
and wishing I was at home,” replied the 
Colonel, with a short laugh, unconsciously 
pulling his mustache again. “ And I daresay 
I was wishing I had Mrs. Amory’s versatility 
of gifts and humor. I thought she was tired 
and unwell when I helped her out of the 
carriage ; but it seems that I was mistaken, 
or that the atmosphere of the great world has 
a most inspiring effect.” 

The Professor turned his spectacles upon 
the corner Tredennis had just left. 

“ Ah!” he remarked quietly, “ it is Bertha, 
is it? I fancied it might be, though it was 
not easy to see her face, on account of the 
breadth of Commander Barnacles’ back. And 
it was you who came with her?” 


“ Yes,” said Tredennis. 

“T rather expected to see Mr. Arbuthnot.” 
said the Professor. “I think Richard gave 
me the impression that I should.” 

“We saw Mr. Arbuthnot just before we 
left the house,” returned the Colonel. “ He 
had been calling upon Mrs. Sylvestre.” 

“ Upon Mrs. Sylvestre!” echoed the Pro- 
fessor, and then he added rather softly. “Ah, 
she is another.” 

“ Another!” Tredennis repeated. 

“I only mean,” said the Professor, “ that 
I am at my old tricks again. I am wondering 
what will happen now to that beautiful, 
graceful young woman.” 

He turned his glance a little suddenly upon 
Tredennis’s face. 

“ Have you been to see her?” he inquired, 

“‘ Not yet.” 

“ Why not yet?” 

“ Perhaps because she is too beautiful and 
graceful,” Tredennis answered. “I don’t 
know of any other reason. I have not suffi- 
cient courage.” 

“Mr. Arbuthnot has sufficient courage,” 
said the Professor. “And some of those 
gentlemen, across the room would not shrink 
from the ordeal. They will all go to see her, 
—Commander Barnacles included,—and she 
will be kind to them every one. She would 
be kind to me if I went to see her—and 
some day I think I shall.” 

He glanced across at Bertha. She was 
talking to Commander Barnacles, who was 
exhibiting as much chivalric vivacity as his 
breadth would allow. The rest of her circle 
were listening and laughing, people outside 
it were looking at her with interest and 
curiosity. 

“She is very gay to-night,” the Professor 
added. “ And I dare say Mrs. Sylvestre could 
give us a better reason for her gayety than 
we can see on the surface.” 

“Ts there always a reason?” said the 
Colonel. For the moment he was pleasing 
himself with the fancy that he was hardening 
his heart. 

But just at this moment a slight stir at one 
of the entrances attracted universal attention. 
The President had come in and was being 
welcomed by his host and hostess. He pre- 
Sented to the inspection of those to whom he 
was not already a familiar object, the unim- 
posing figure of a man past middle life, his 
hair grizzled, his face lined, his expression a 
somewhat fatigued one. 

“ Yes, he looks tired,” said Bertha to the 
newspaper man who stood near her, “though 
it is rather unreasonable in him. He has 
nothing to do but satisfy the demands of two 
political parties who hate each other, and to 
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retrieve the blunders made during a few 
score years by his predecessors, and he has 
four years to do it in—and every one will 
ive him advice. I wonder how he likes it, 
and if he realizes what has happened to him. 
If he were a king and had a crown to look 
at and try on in his moments of uncertainty, 
or if he were obliged to attire himself in velvet 
and ermine occasionally, he might persuade 
himself that he was real; but how can he do so 
when he never wears anything but an ordinary 
coat and cannot cut people’s heads off, or 
bowstring them, and hasn’t a dungeon about 
him. Perhaps he feels as if he is imposing on 
us and is secretly a little ashamed of himself. 
I wonder if he is not haunted by a disagree- 
able ghost who persists in reminding him of 
the day when he will only be an abject ex- 
President and we shall pity where we don’t 
condemn him. And he will be dragged to 
the Capitol in the triumphal Car of the new 
one and know that he has awakened from 
his dream—or, perhaps, he will call it a night- 
mare and be glad it is over.” 

“ That is Planefield who came in with him,” 
said her companion. “ He would not object 
to suffer from a nightmare of the same de- 
scription.” 

“ Would he be willing to dine off the indi- 
gestibles most likely to produce it?” said 
Bertha. “You have indigestibles on your 
political menu, I suppose. I have heard so, 
and that they are not always easy to swallow 
because the cooks at the Capitol differ so 
about the flavoring.” 

“ Planefield would not differ,” was the an- 
swer. “And he would dine off them, and 
breakfast and sup off them, and get up in the 
night to enjoy them, if he could only bring 
about the nightmare.” 

“Is there any possibility that he will ac- 
complish it?” Bertha inquired. “ If there is, 
I must be very kind to him when he comes 
to speak to me. I feel a sort of eagerness to 
catch his eye and nod and beck and bestow 
wreathed smiles upon him already ; but don’t 
let my modest thrift waste itself upon a mere 
phantasy if the prospect is that the indigesti- 
bles will simply disagree with him and will 
not produce the nightmare.” And the Colonel, 
who was just approaching with the Professor, 
heard her and was not more greatly elated 
than before. 

It was not very long, of course, before 
there was an addition to the group. Senator 
Planefield found his way to it,—to the very 
center of it, indeed,—and so long as it re- 
mained a group formed a permanent feature 
m its attractions. When he presented him- 
self Bertha gave him her hand with a most 
bewitching little smile, whose suggestion of 
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archness was somehow made to include the 
gentleman with whom she had previously been 
talking. Her manner was so gracious and 
inspiring that Planefield was intoxicated by 
it and wondered what it meant. He was ob- 
liged to confess to himself that there were 
many occasions when she was not so gracious, 
and if he had been easily rebuffed, the wounds 
his flourishing and robust vanity received 
might have led him to retire from the field. 
Frequently, when he was most filled with 
admiration of her cleverness and spirit, he 
was conscious of an uneasy sense of distrust, 
not only of her, but of himself. There was 
one special, innocent and direct gaze of which 
her limpid eyes were capable, which sometimes 
made him turn hot and cold with uncertainty, 
and there was also a peculiarly soft and quiet 
tone in her voice which invariably filled him 
with perturbation. 

“« She’s such a confounded cool little devil,” 
he had said gracefully to a friend on one occa- 
sion when he was in a bad humor. “She’s 
afraid of nothing, and she’s got such a hold 
on herself that she can say anything she likes, 
with a voice as soft as silk, and look you 
straight in the eyes like a baby while she does 
so; andwhen you say the words over to your- 
self you can’t find a thing to complain of, 
while you know they drove home like knives 
when she said them herself. She looks like a 
school-girl half the time, but she’s made up 
of steel and iron, and—the devil knows 
what.” 

She did not look like a school-girl this 
evening—she was far too brilliant and self- 
possessed and entertaining; but he had noth- 
ing to complain of and plenty to congrat- 
ulate himself upon. She allowed him to 
take the chair near her which its occu- 
pant reluctantly vacated for him ; she placed 
no obstacles in the way of his conversa- 
tional desires, and she received all his jokes 
with the most exhilarating laughter. Per- 
haps it was because of all this that he 
thought he had never seen her so pretty, 
so well dressed, and so inspiring. When he 
told her so, in a clumsy whisper, a sudden 
red flushed her cheek, her eyes fell, and she 
did not reply, as he had feared she would, 
with a keen little two-edged jest far more 
discouraging than any displeasure at his 
boldness would have been. He could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his senses, and found 
it necessary to remain silent a few seconds 
to give himself time to recover his equili- 
brium. It was he who was with her when 
Tredennis saw her presentation to the Presi- 
dent, who, it was said, had observed her pre- 
viously and was pleased, after the interview 
was over, to comment admiringly upon her and 
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ask various questions concerning her. It 
doubtless befell his Excellency to be called 
upon to be gracious and ready ot speech 
when confronted with objects less inspiring 
than this young person, and it might have 
been something of this sort which caused 
him to wear a more relaxed countenance and 
smile more frequently than before when con- 
versing with her, and also to appear to be in 
no degree eager to allow her to make her bow 
and withdraw. 

It was just after she had been permitted 
to make this obeisance and retire that Colonel 
Tredennis, standing near a group of three 
ersons, heard her name mentioned and had 
bis ears quickened by the sound. 

The speakers were a man and two women. 

“ Her name,” he heard a feminine voice 
say, “is Amory. She isa little married woman 
who flirts.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the man, “that is Mrs. 
Amory, is it—the little Mrs. Amory. And— 
yes—that is Planefield with her now. He 
generally is with her, isn’t he?” 

“ At present,” was the answer. “ Yes.” 

The Colonel felt his blood warming. He 
began to think he recognized the voice of the 
first speaker, and when he turned found he 
was not mistaken. It belonged to the “ great 
lady ” who had figured prominently in the 
cheery little encounter whose story had been 
related with such vivacity the first evening he 
had dined with the Amorys. She had, per- 
haps, not enjoyed this encounter as impartially 
as had her opponent, and had probably not 
forgotten it so soon, She wore the counte- 
nance of a woman with an excellent memory, 
and not totally devoid of feminine prejudice. 
Perhaps she had been carrying her polished 
little stone in her pocket, and turning it occa- 
sionally ever since the memorable occasion 
when justice had been meted out to her not 
so largely tempered with mercy as the faultless 
in character might have desired. 

“The matter gives rise to all the more 
comment,” she remarked, “because it is 
something no one would have expected. Her 
family is entirely respectable. She was a Miss 
Herrick, and though she has always been a 


gay little person she has been quite cleverly 
prudent. Her acquaintances are only just 
beginning to realize the state of affairs, and 
there is a great division of opinion, of course. 
The Westoria lands have dazzled the husband. 
it is supposed, as he is a person given to 
projects, and he has dazzled her—and the ad 
mirer is to be made use of.” 

The man—a quiet elderly man, with an as- 
tutely humorous countenance, glanced after 
Bertha as she disappeared into the supper- 
room. She held her roses to her face, and 
her eyes smiled over them as Planefield bent 
to speak to her. 

“It is a tremendous affair—that Westoria 
business,” he said. “‘ And it is evident she has 
dazzled the admirers. There is a good deal 
of life and color, and—and audacity about 
her, isn’t there ? ” 

“There is plenty of audacity,” responded 
his companion with calmness. “I think that 
would be universally admitted, though it is 
occasionally referred to as wit and self-pos- 
session.” 

“ But she has been very much liked,” tim- 
orously suggested the third member of the 
group, who was younger and much less im- 
posing. “ And—and I feel sure I have heard 
women admire her as often as men.” 

“A great deal may be accomplished by 
cleverness and prudence of that particular 
kind,” was the answer. “And, as I said, she 
has been both prudent and clever.” 

“Tt isn’t pleasant to think about,” remarked 
the man. “She will lose her fnends and— 
and all the rest of it, and may gain nothing 
in the end. But I suppose there is a good 
deal of that sort of thing going on here. We 
outsiders hear it said so, and are given to 
believing the statement.” 

“Tt does not usually occur in the class to 
which this case belongs,” was the response. 
“The female lobbyist is generally not so— 
not so 3 

“Not so picturesque as she is painted,” 
ended her companion with a laugh. “ Well, 
I consider myself all the more fortunate in 
having seen this one who is picturesque, and 
has quite a charming natural color of her own.” 


, 


(To be continued.) 








AN OLD 
It is not easy to connect, even in imagi- 
nation, the sterile coast of Maine, now inhab- 
ited by a plain, practical, and commonplace 
people, with any of the stirring scenes that 
were being enacted on the continent of 
Europe during the century immediately fol- 
lowing the discovery of America by Columbus. 
But the rival European powers early took 
possession of the most notable points along 
the coast, and the struggle for ascendancy 
was maintained with such vigor that rulers of 
the houses of Medici and Valois, and the 
ambitious Plantagenets, and the most Catholic 
sovereigns of Spain, even in the midst of their 
schemes, plots and wars, were frequently 
obliged to turn their eyes in this direction. 

The importance of the Penobscot River 
was early acknowledged by explorers, as well 
as by the nations engaged in the strife for 
possession of its bay and entrance. The region 
watered by this stream, and stretching for 
many leagues to the eastward, was inhabited 
by a warlike race known as the Abenakis. A 
subdivision of the community, the Tarratines, 
held the entrance to the river. At the mouth 
of the Penobscot, anciently known as the 
Norumbegue (and by other names), where 
that majestic stream broadens into the bay, 
and on the eastern side of the bay, is a penin- 
sula formed by the Penobscot on the west, 
and by an arm of the sea on the east. The 
peninsula is irregular, and contains only 
about ten or twelve hundred acres; but the 
fighting for its possession which has distracted 
so many generations, would seem to indicate 
for it an importance very much out of pro- 
portion to its dimensions. This bit of land 
projects boldly into the bay, and, while it is 
bluffy and even precipitous on the side next the 
mainland and toward the roadstead to the 
southward, it slopes pleasantly to the east, 
and on this sunny slope is built the modern 
town of Castine. 

The arm of the sea was anciently known 
by as many names as were given to the Pen- 
obscot. The Indians called it Pentagoet, or 
entrance to a river. The Dutch, who, in their 
turn, had had a hand in the exploration of 
the region, corrupted this into Pentegeovett ; 
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and, according to some authorities, another 
Dutch translation of Pentagoet was Pounte- 
gouycet. This was Gallicized into Maja 
bagaduce by the next possessors of the 
country, and, finally, the estuary was dubbed 
“the Bagaduce,” by which name it is known 
unto this day. Naturally, the peninsula was 
called Pentagoet, and by this name were all 
the early settlements on the point known to 
the historians of the time. 

The voyager approaching these shores be- 
holds a wonderful panorama of sea and land. 
The bay of the Penobscot is studded with 
unnumbered islands. These are covered, for 
the most part, with fir, spruce, and larch, 
The shores are bold and rocky, and nich 
tones of brown, gray and purple are reflected 
in the silvery tide. Far up the Penobscot, as 
one rounds the eastern end of Long Island, 
stretches a lovely vista of tender blue melting 
into more positive hues in the middle distance, 
where old Fort Point, once Fort Pownal, 
stands like a sentinel at the entrance of the 
river. To the right and eastward, the bluffy 
and well-wooded extremity of the peninsula 
of ancient Pentagoet dominates the scene, its 
light-house marking, like a white finger, the 
highest point of that section of the shore. 
To the right of the light-house opens another 
vista where the Bagaduce, with the shores of 
Brooksville mirrored in its tide, leads the eye 
up into a tangle of hills and dales, over which 
rises the azure peak of Blue Hill. Still far- 
ther to the eastward, over the hills, and rest- 
ing like a cloud on the horizon, are the heroic 
lines of the ridges of Mount Desert. 

As early as 1556 there was a French trad- 
ing and fishing station on Pentagoet, but it 
was not until 1613, so far as we know, that 
the French claimants erected any fortification 
on the peninsula. In that year, Captain Ar- 
gall, of Virginia, was cast ashore here; and 
a year later the illustrious Captain John 
Smith paid it a flying visit. The Plymouth 
colony of Massachusetts, with an eye to trade 
with the Tarratines, set up a trading house at 
Pentagoet, in 1626, Isaac Allerton being at 
the head of the enterprise. In those days 
beaver-skins were ardently coveted by the 
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ask various questions concerning her. It 
doubtless befell his Excellency to be called 
upon to be gracious and ready ot speech 
when confronted with objects less inspiring 
than this young person, and it might have 
been something of this sort which caused 
him to wear a more relaxed countenance and 
smile more frequently than before when con- 
versing with her, and also to appear to be in 
no degree eager to allow her to make her bow 
and withdraw. 

It was just after she had been permitted 
to make this obeisance and retire that Colonel 
Tredennis, standing near a group of three 

rsons, heard her name mentioned and had 

is ears quickened by the sound. 

The speakers were a man and two women. 

“ Her name,” he heard a feminine voice 
say, “is Amory. She isa little married woman 
who flirts.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the man, “that is Mrs. 
Amory, is it—the little Mrs. Amory. And— 
yes—that is Planefield with her now. He 
generally is with her, isn’t he?” 

* At present,” was the answer. “ Yes.” 

The Colonel felt his blood warming. He 
began to think he recognized the voice of the 
first speaker, and when he turned found he 
was not mistaken. It belonged to the “ great 
lady” who had figured prominently in the 
cheery little encounter whose story had been 
related with such vivacity the first evening he 
had dined with the Amorys. She had, per- 
haps, not enjoyed this encounter as impartially 
as had her opponent, and had probably not 
forgotten it so soon. She wore the counte- 
nance of a woman with an excellent memory, 
and not totally devoid of feminine prejudice. 
Perhaps she had been carrying her polished 
little stone in her pocket, and turning it occa- 
sionally ever since the memorable occasion 
when justice had been meted out to her not 
so largely tempered with mercy as the faultless 
in character might have desired. 

“The matter gives rise to all the more 
comment,” she remarked, “because it is 
something no one would have expected. Her 
family is entirely respectable. She was a Miss 
Herrick, and though she has always been a 


gay little person she has been quite cleverly 
prudent. Her acquaintances are only just 
beginning to realize the state of affairs, and 
there is a great division of opinion, of course. 
The Westoria lands have dazzled the husband, 
it is supposed, as he is a person given to 
projects, and he has dazzled her—and the ad- 
mirer is to be made use of.” 

The man—a quiet elderly man, with an as- 
tutely humorous countenance, glanced after 
Bertha as she disappeared into the supper- 
room. She held her roses to her face, and 
her eyes smiled over them as Planefield bent 
to speak to her. 

“It is a tremendous affair—that Westoria 
business,” he said, “ And it is evident she has 
dazzled the admirers. There is a good deal 
of life and color, and—and audacity about 
her, isn’t there ? ” 

“There is plenty of audacity,” responded 
his companion with calmness. “I think that 
would be universally admitted, though it is 
occasionally referred to as wit and self-pos- 
session.” 

“ But she has been very much liked,” tim- 
orously suggested the third member of the 
group, who was younger and much less im- 
posing. “ And—and I feel sure I have heard 
women admire her as often as men.” 

“A great deal may be accomplished by 
cleverness and prudence of that particular 
kind,” was the answer. “And, as I said, she 
has been both prudent and clever.” 

“ Tt isn’t pleasant to think about,” remarked 
the man. “She will lose her friends and— 
and all the rest of it, and may gain nothing 
in the end. But I suppose there is a good 
deal of that sort of thing going on here. We 
outsiders hear it said so, and are given to 
believing the statement.” 

“Tt does not usually occur in the class to 
which this case belongs,” was the response. 
“The female lobbyist is generally not so— 
not so r 

“ Not so picturesque as she is painted,” 
ended her companion with a laugh. “ Well, 
I consider myself all the more fortunate in 
having seen this one who is picturesque, and 
has quite a charming natural color of her own.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir is not easy to connect, even in imagi- 
nation, the sterile coast of Maine, now inhab- 
ited by a plain, practical, and commonplace 
people, with any of the stirring scenes that 
were being enacted on the continent of 
Europe during the century immediately fol- 
lowing the discovery of America by Columbus. 
But the rival European powers early took 
possession of the most notable points along 
the coast, and the struggle for ascendancy 
was maintained with such vigor that rulers of 
the houses of Medici and Valois, and the 
ambitious Plantagenets, and the most Catholic 
sovereigns of Spain, even in the midst of their 
schemes, plots and wars, were frequently 
obliged to turn their eyes in this direction. 
The importance of the Penobscot River 
was early acknowledged by explorers, as well 
as by the nations engaged in the strife for 


possession of its bay and entrance. The region 
watered by this stream, and stretching for 
many leagues to the eastward, was inhabited 
by a warlike race known as the Abenakis. A 
subdivision of the community, the Tarratines, 


held the entrance to the river. At the mouth 
of the Penobscot, anciently known as the 
Norumbegue (and by other names), where 
that majestic stream broadens into the bay, 
and on the eastern side of the bay, is a penin- 
sula formed by the Penobscot on the west, 
and by an arm of the sea on the east. The 
peninsula is irregular, and contains only 
about ten or twelve hundred acres; but the 
fighting for its possession which has distracted 
so many generations, would seem to indicate 
for it an importance very much out of pro- 
portion to its dimensions. This bit of land 
projects boldly into the bay, and, while it is 
bluffy and even precipitous on the side next the 
mainland and toward the roadstead to the 
southward, it slopes pleasantly to the east, 
and on this sunny slope is built the modern 
town of Castine. 

The arm of the sea was anciently known 
by as many names as were given to the Pen- 
obscot. The Indians called it Pentagoet, or 
entrance to a river. The Dutch, who, in their 
turn, had had a hand in the exploration of 
the region, corrupted this into Pentegeovett ; 
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and, according to some authorities, another 
Dutch translation of Pentagoet was Pounte- 
gouycet. This was Gallicized into Maja 
bagaduce by the next possessors of the 
country, and, finally, the estuary was dubbed 
“the Bagaduce,” by which name it is known 
unto this day. Naturally, the peninsula was 
called Pentagoet, and by this name were all 
the early settlements on the point known to 
the historians of the time. 

The voyager approaching these shores be- 
holds a wonderful panorama of sea and land, 
The bay of the Penobscot is studded with 
unnumbered islands. These are covered, for 
the most part, with fir, spruce, and larch. 
The shores are bold and rocky, and nich 
tones of brown, gray and purple are reflected 
in the silvery tide. Far up the Penobscot, as 
one rounds the eastern end of Long Island, 
stretches a lovely vista of tender blue melting 
into more positive hues in the middle distance, 
where old Fort Point, once Fort Pownal, 
stands like a sentinel at the entrance of the 
river. To the right and eastward, the bluffy 
and well-wooded extremity of the peninsula 
of ancient Pentagoet dominates the scene, its 
light-house marking, like a white finger, the 
highest point of that section of the shore. 
To the right of the light-house opens another 
vista where the Bagaduce, with the shores of 
Brooksville mirrored in its tide, leads the eye 
up into a tangle of hills and dales, over which 
rises the azure peak of Blue Hill. Still far- 
ther to the eastward, over the hills, and rest- 
ing like acloud on the horizon, are the heroic 
lines of the ridges of Mount Desert. 

As early as 1556 there was a French trad- 
ing and fishing station on Pentagoet, but it 
was not until 1613, so far as we know, that 
the French claimants erected any fortification 
on the peninsula. In that year, Captain Ar- 
gall, of Virginia, was cast ashore here; and 
a year later the illustrious Captain John 
Smith paid it a flying visit. The Plymouth 
colony of Massachusetts, with an eye to trade 
with the Tarratines, set up a trading house at 
Pentagoet, in 1626, Isaac Allerton being at 
the head of the enterprise. In those days 
beaver-skins were ardently coveted by the 
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white traders, and in all the accounts of the 
doings of the first adventurers along the 
coast, we encounter wearisome recitals of 
beaver by the ton, beaver by the ship-load, 
and beaver in such enormous quantities that 
we may well understand why the much-hunted 
animal has now almost wholly disappeared 
from the region. 

The pilgrims were driven out by the French 
in 1632, but the Englishmen came back and 
were again driven out, in 1635, by Razillai, 
then governor of Acadie. Razillai, dying 
soon after this, left the command of Acadie 
to his two lieutenants, De la Tour and D’Aul- 
ney. The first-named was a Huguenot and 
the latter a Catholic. Between the two there 
raged a long and arduous contest, each 
claiming priority in the government. D’Aul- 
ney’s seat was at Pentagoet, and he fortified 
himself there in the work now in ruins, and 
known as the old French fort. 

The English took possession of Pentagoet 
in 1654, under orders from Cromwell, then 
Protector, but the French remained in their 
peaceable pursuits of trading. By the treaty 
of Breda, in 1667, the much-disputed tern- 
tory of Acadie, including Pentagoet by name, 
was ceded by the English to the French. It 
was not until 1670, however, that the French 
flag was hoisted over the place, when the 
Chevalier de Grandfontaine, acting under or- 
ders from Colbert, minister, took possession 
of the peninsula, with express instructions to 
hold it against the English. 

About a quarter of a mile from the village 
of Castine, in a southerly direction and toward 
the entrance to the harbor, is the site of the 
old fort originally built by the Pilgrims, en- 
larged and occupied by D’Aulney, assaulted 
by De la Tour, and plundered alternately by 
French, Dutch, English, and by buccaneers. 
Antiquarians have run trenches across the 
plateau on which stood the ancient fortress, 
and have laid bare the solid masonry of the 
foundations. When the present writer re-vis- 
ited the spot a year ago, he found that van- 
dals had carried off some of the stones laid in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, to 
repair the underpinning of the town-house. A 
copper plate, nailed by the unlearned finder 
to the bow of his boat, was discovered to 
bear an inscription in Latin setting forth the 
fact that the chapel of “ Our Lady of Holy 
Hope ” was founded here in January 8, 1648, 
by Friar Leo, of the Capuchin Mission. An- 
other odd relic of the Romanist propaganda 
in North America is a rude copper disk, dug 
up near the old fortress, and stamped with 
emblem and date showing that it was a medal 
used as a badge by an Indian convert. It is 
said of the early Catholic fathers of California 
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that they were accustomed to lasso their In- 
dian wards, baptize them, and let them run. 
The worthy Capuchins, it seems, labeled their 
dusky children of the faith. 

The next prominent historic figure in old 
Pentagoet, after the death of D’Aulney, was 
Jean Vincent de Saint Castin, a nobleman 
whose family-seat was near the town of Olé- 
ron, District of Béarn, in the Lower Pyrenees. 
As the archives of the town are supposed to 
have been destroyed during the French Rev- 
olution, very little is known of St. Castin’s 
early history. When a young man, he joined 
with other youthful nobles the regiment of 
Carignan Saliéres, a famous organization that 
took part in the War of the Fronde, and 
afterward was incorporated into the French 
Corps furnished to Leopold, Emperor of 
Germany, by Louis XIV., to aid in the cam- 
paign against the Turks, who had overrun 
Transylvania, and were then threatening Ger- 
many. In 1665, the Carignans were trans- 
ferred to Canada, after having achieved 
renown in the war against the unspeakable 
Turk in Eastern Europe. In the New World 
their services were required against an enemy 
equally savage, though perhaps less worthy 
of their steel—the Iroquois, who proposed 
nothing less than the extermination of the 
French colony on the St. Lawrence. 

When the Iroquois had been reduced to 
submission, the Baron de St. Castin turned 
his steps toward the French post, at the 
mouth of the Penobscot, on the peninsula 
that now bears his name. Why he came here 
nobody seems to know. It was a strange ad- 
venture for a scion of the ancienne noblesse, with 
great expectations awaiting him in his native 
land. Perhaps he was fascinated by the stories 
told him by Madockawando, the chief of the 
Tarratines, who visited Quebec during St. 
Castin’s sojourn there. At any rate, he was 
not only the friend and companion in arms 
of the great chieftain of the Tarratines, but 
he soon became his son-in-law, marrying his 
daughter Mathilde. There is no historical 
warrant for the glowing description of the 
Baroness de St. Castin, which is given in 
Longfellow’s poem of “ The Baron Castin, of 
St. Castin.” But we do know that the baron 
was received by the subjects of Madocka- 
wando with great favor and even reverence. 
He was made a sachem of the tribe. He 
adopted its manners and costume, and so 
great was their veneration for him, that, when 
alighting from his expeditions, he was never 
allowed by the Indians to tread the common 
ground, but skins and mats were spread for 
his sacred feet to rest upon. 

During Castin’s time, in 1674, the Dutch 
took possession of Pentagoet, first sending 
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BARON CASTIN, 

* * * One whose bearded cheek 
And white and wrinkled brow bespeak 

A wanderer from the shores of France. 
A few long locks of scattering snow 
Beneath a battered morion flow, 
\nd from the rivets of the vest, 
Which girds in steel his ample breast 

The slanted sunbeams glance. 


thither a privateer, and afterward a frigate. 


Next, the Boston 
Vor. XXIV.—é6r. 


English drove out the 


OF ST. CASTIN 
In the harsh outlines of his face 
Passion and sin have left their trace ; 
Yet, save worn brow and thin gray hair, 
No signs of weary age are there. 
His step is firm, his eye is keen, 
Nor years in broil and battle spent, 
Nor toil, nor wounds, nor pain have bent 
The lordly frame of old Castine.” 


Whittier’ s “ Moge We gone.” 


Dutch. The Baron de St. Castin, however, 


continued to hold his own during all these 
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mutations. St. Castin had two sons by Dame 
Mathilde, Anselm and Joseph Dabadis, the 
former of whom succeeded to his father’s es- 
tates and title. His second wife was Marie 
Pidiansge, by whom he had at least two 
daughters. 

St. Castin returned to France in 1701, but 
he did not “ come to his own again,” as Long- 
fellow, with a poet’s license, has told us. He 
was cheated out of his inheritance, which 
amounted to five thousand pounds a year, 
the lieutenant-general of Oléron having 
seized it while St. Castin was dallying with 
the dusky women of the Tarratines. But, as 
the worthy baron carried home a fortune 
(according to the history of the period), “in 
good dry gold,” he never came to want. 

Permanent possession of the Penobscot 
country was taken in behalf of the English, 
in 1759, soon after the fall of Louisburg, by 
Governor Pownal, of Massachusetts. The 
governor built, near the mouth of the Penob- 
scot River, at what is now known as Fort 
Point, a fortification which long bore his name, 
and which cost £4,969 75. 2d., according to 
the governor’s own accurate account. Pow- 
nal went over to the eastern side of the bay 
and inspected the peninsula of Pentagoet, for 
the occupation of which there had been so 


much fighting and intrigue. He found the old 
French fort abandoned and in ruins, the de- 
scendants of the Castins having gone, none 
now knows whither. The worthy governor 
hoisted the king’s colors and drank the king’s 
health in token of the final subjection of Pen- 
tagoet to His Majesty’s authority. 

Under the fostering care of Governor Pow- 
nal, settlements were made at various points 
along the bays and shores of the Penobscot 
region, several families having taken sites on 
the peninsula of Pentagoet, or Penobscot, or 
Bagaduce, as the place was then variously 
called. During the war of the Revolution, in 
June, 1779, General Francis McLean, with a 
fleet of seven or eight sail, was sent from Hali- 
fax to take possession of Pentagoet, then known 
on the maps as Bagaduce, or Majabagaduce. 
The forces landed seven hundred strong, com- 
prising detachments from the Seventy-fourth 
and Eighty-third regiments of His Britanni 
Majesty’s foot. The precise spot at which the 
British disembarked is pointed out to this day. 
But of more account than this is the fort on 
the ridge above the town, in the construction 
of which McLean’s forces were at once en- 
gaged, and which was called Fort George, 
in honor of the king. The seizure of Bagaduce 
greatly excited New England, and it was 
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resolved that the British must be dislodged at 
all hazards. An expedition, the most costly 
ever fitted out by the Americans during the 
Revolutionary war, and under the command 
of Brigadier-General Solomon Lovell, of Wey- 
mouth, Massachusetts, was sent to retake the 
place, General Dudley Saltonstall being in 
command of the fleet. General Peleg Wads- 
worth, the maternal grandfather of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, was second to Lovell 
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harbor, and dislodged the British. Another 
party was commanded by Lieutenant Moore, 
afterward famed as Sir John Moore, and 
killed at the battle of Corunna, Spain. Lov- 
ell landed at the western side of the pen- 
insula, known as Block-house Point, under 
a galling fire, and, scaling a precipitous 
and woody bank, drove the British off and 
secured a foothold for his troops. Still Sal- 
tonstall would not go in and attack the 


-Oarret- 
of Olds Johnfen- 


ow fer. 


STAIRCASE AND GARRET OF OLD JOHNSTON HOUSE, 


in command, and Lieutenant Paul Revere, 
whose midnight ride has since been cele- 
brated by the poet, was in charge of the ord- 
nance, The best account of the siege is found 
in the journal of General Lovell, recently pub- 
lished by the Weymouth Historical Society. 
It is sufficient to say that Saltonstall refused 
to go in with his ships and attack the three 
sritish war-ships then defending the harbor 
entrance. Wadsworth landed on Nautilus 
Island, which commands the mouth of the 


British ships. Lovell’s landing, of which 
he exultingly says, “I don’t think such a 
landing has been made since Wolfe,” was 
effected on the 28th of July, and it was 
not until August 13th that any decisive 
action was taken. Then the brave Lovell 
prepared an attack on Fort George, which had 
been greatly strengthened by the British dur- 
ing the long delay, and would possibly have 
carried it by assault. It was too late. As he 
moved, a British fleet of seven sail, carrying 
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IN THE OLD DAYS. 


two hundred and four guns, was descried 
coming up the bay to the relief of the be- 
leaguered garrison. The attack was aban- 
doned, and Lovell, with rare ability, suc- 
cessfully reémbarked his men without loss. 
The American fleet got under way, but, 
instead of attempting a defense, Saltonstall 
crowded on all sail and fled up the Penob- 
scot River. By this blunder he was in a 
trap where he could have been easily picked 
up and dispatched at leisure by the British. 
The American ships and transports, that had 
cost so much, were set on fire, run ashore, or 
abandoned with all sail set. The men suc- 
ceeded in getting ashore, on the west bank of 
the Penobscot, leaving their craft to the mer- 
cies of the enemy. So great a rout was never 
before known in the history of the country, 
and the disastrous end of the expedition was 
long remembered with rage and bitterness by 


“PIECE OF EIGHT.” 


the patriots, who heard from many lips the 
story told by Lovell in his journal. 

General Wadsworth was destined to visit 
Bagaduce again, and this time as a prisoner. 
He was captured in 1780, after a vigor- 
ous resistance, during which he was severely 
wounded, at his own home, near Thomas- 
ton. Brought to Fort George, he was lodged 
in the guard-house to await the sailing 
of a privateer bound for England. It was 
thought that he was too important a pris- 
oner to keep on this side of the Atlantic. 
Joined soon afterward by Major Burton, 
who was also a captive from the patriot 
camp, and who had served under Wads- 
worth, the two prisoners contrived a des- 
perate plan of escape, which they carried 
out under the most remarkable difficulties. 
The account of their cutting an aperture in 
the ceiling of the prison, eluding the guards, 

plunging through abattis, che- 
vaux-de-frise and moat, and finally 
crossing the Penobscot, is one of 
the thrilling stories of the war. The 
British privateer sailed for England 
without General Peleg Wadsworth, 
and perhaps it was thislucky chance 
that saved to us and to the world 
the best beloved of American poets. 

The British held possession of 
Bagaduce until 1783, when the 
evacuation took place amid great 
rejoicings on the part of the inhab- 
itants. A few tories were left, how- 
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ever, and they were commanded by proclama- 
tion from the people of the town “to depart 
out of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
on or before the 13th day of September, 1784, 
they will gain the displeasure of the Sub- 
ers and many others of the citizens who 

- suffered by the war.” 
t was not until 1796 that the name of the 
ron de St. Castin was given to the town. 
evious to that date, the town had been in- 
orated by the General Court of Massa- 
setts (of which commonwealth Maine was 
a district), under the title of Penobscot. 
tow nship embraced the settlement on the 
ninsula of Bagaduce, that on the opposite 


scr 
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works. Exclusive of Fort George and Fort 
Pentagoet, there are fourteen batteries, or 
earthworks, still left in a fair state of preserva 
tion, on the peninsula, and five smaller works 
mark landing-places that were defended. The 
landing in front of D’Aulney’s Fort was pro- 
tected by a line of oaken palisades running 
parallel with the shore, and closed at one end 
of the narrow passage. From time to time the 
sharpened points of these sticks of timber are 
dragged out of the sandy ooze in which they 
have been buried for so many centuries, and 
are made into antiquarian relics by the lucky 
finders. A richer find is an occasional coin 


picked up by some stroller whose eyes are on 


OLD WHARVES. 


or eastern bank of the river, and that on the 
mainland, to the west and north. The settle- 
ment of the largest part of the mainland was set 
off in 1796 and retained the old name of Pen- 
obscot. The village of the peninsula was given 
its present name, Castine. Subsequently the 
settlement on the eastern bank of the Baga- 
duce was divided from Castine and was given 
the name of Brooksville. 

As we have seen, Castine had not been 
without a garrison from 1630 to 1783. The 
peninsula is covered with the remains of for- 
tifications, redoubts, pits for the breaking of 
advancing ranks of men, and other military 


the historic soil rather than on the wonderful 
landscape that is spread around him. In 1840, 
about two thousand old silver coins were un- 
earthed on a farm in Penobscot, a few miles 
from Castine. These were chiefly of foreign 
coinage, and are very curious and interesting. 
The dates are of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, and it is supposed that a de 
posit of treasure may have been made here 
by some fugitive early settler, flying before an 
invader. 

Once more, in September, 1814, during what 
is now known as “ the War of 1812,” Castine 
fell into the hands of a foreign foe. A for- 
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midable expedition, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir John Sherbrooke, and with 
the naval contingent under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Griffith, was sent from Halifax 
Major-General 


against this place. Gerard 
Gosselin, who subsequently was in command 
of the town garrison, and made himself very 
unpopular with the citizens by his pompous 
ways and his overbearing conduct, was with 
the fleet. The troops, numbering thirty-five 
hundred men, were detachments from the 
Twenty-ninth, Sixty-second, Ninety-eighth, 
and Sixtieth regiments, the first-named being 
notorious as “The Boston Regiment,” as it 
figured as the firing party in the Boston mas- 
sacre of historic renown. 

A relic of the occupation of the British was 
a rude drawing made on a window-pane in 
the Whitney House, now standing on the 
village common. This was a scrawl repre- 
senting the American flag upside down, 
around which was written the contemptuous 
legend, “‘ Yankee Doodle upset.” No words 
of mine can express the satisfaction with which 
the townspeople, to the latest generation, 
have regarded this bit of empty and prema- 
ture boasting. Some of the officers of the 
staff of General Gosselin amused themselves 
with carving, apparently with pocket-knives, 
a rude picture of a naval engagement on the 
smooth oaken surface of the wainscoting of a 
mantel-piece in the Dyer Mansion, the glori- 
fication of the British flag being the evident 
purpose of this bit of vandalism. 

The only road out of Castine winds over a 
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steep acclivity known as Windmill Hill, on 
which once stood a grist-mill. Just below 
the hill, going down the road leading to the 
main-land, and near an eld battery erected 
by the British, is a spot that is haunted by 
tragic memories. Here, during the occupation 
of the town, six British deserters were shot. 
The poor fellows had managed to get as 
far up the river from Castine as Bucksport, 
twenty miles away, and, while chaffering with 
an American who kept the ferry at that 
point on the river, were induced by him 
to stay all night at the ferry-house. The 
wretch, knowing that a reward was offered for 
the apprehension of the deserters, sent word 
to the scouting party, and the men were cap- 
tured in the morning, taken back to Castine, 
and shot. To this day the name of the faith 
less informer, Couliard, is held in execration 
by the inhabitants of the region. The date of 
this tragical occurrence is involved in some 
doubt, but it is well known that the ghosts of 
the betrayed soldiers reappear on the anniver- 
sary of their execution, and that the wayfarer 
through the pasture in which the old battery 
stands hears a ghostly volley of musketry, a 
far-off scream, and then sees six blood-stained 
forms pass in solemn procession into the alder 
bushes where the soldiers were buried. 

A much more authentic ghost, however, is 
that of a little drummer-boy who was left im- 
prisoned in the dungeon of Fort George, 
when the British evacuated Castine, after the 
signing of the treaty of Ghent. Forgotten in the 
hurry of embarkation, the lad was left to starve 
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to death. The dungeon was not opened 
until years afterward, and when the vis- 
itors explored its darkness they found the 
skeleton of the prisoner drooped over his 
dust-covered drum. Fortunately for the 
truth of history, the date of this tragical 
occurrence is fixed, and as the British evac- 
uated the place in April, we can understand 
why, on the fifteenth night of each month 
of April, ever since, a ghostly drum-beat 
issues from the ruined dungeon, as if the 
shade of the imprisoned drummer-boy 
strove to attract the attention of the troops 
marching away from the fort to the shore. 

Great was the rejoicing when the Treaty 
of Ghent was signed in December, 1814, 
and greater joy reigned, when, in the fol- 
lowing February, the British evacuated the 
town for a second time. The overjoyed 
inhabitants illuminated their houses and 
indulged in general merry-mdking. Dur- 
ing the British occupation the port was 
free for all imports, and the traffic of 
smugglers was brisk. Gold was plenty, 
and trade flourished, as the invaders paid 
good prices for whatever they bought. 
When this happy state of things was 
broken up by the peace, there were a few 
grumblers, doubtless, but the patriotism 
of the townspeople overcame all merce- 
nary considerations. 

It was thought necessary, however, for the 
General Government to maintain a garrison at 
Castine, and so once more the town was made 
a military post. Fort George was occupied 
with regular troops, and it is recorded that 
these successors of the British were not such 
desirable visitors as their predecessors. Be- 
twixt the soldiers and the sailors of the port 
there was an irrepressible conflict. The former 
chiefly frequented a disreputable resort known 
as “The Hive,” near the shore of the upper 
part of the harbor. “Oakum Bay,” the ren- 
dezvous of the sailors and fishermen, was so 
near this house that frequent collisions and 
rows kept the town in an uproar. Curiously 
enough, this feud between the soldiers and 
the men of Oakum Bay was perpetuated until 
long after both parties had disappeared. Even 
to this time, for all that I know, there has 
been a standing quarrel between the inhab- 
itants of Oakum Bay and “ the down-town- 
ers.” Sol Douglas, a fisherman’s son, was 
chief of the Oakum Bay army, and when an 
attack was to be made on the other side, this 
valiant leader paraded his forces on Hatch’s 
wharf, in full sight of the attentive enemy. 
Having thus struck terror into the hearts of 
the down-towners, the cohorts of Douglas, 
when night fell, assailed the foe with really 
dangerous vigor. The roughness of the boys 
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of that period may be surmised when I say 


that one is told that a favorite means of ex- 
termination adopted by the down-towners was 
to raise a long and heavy plank against a tall 
poplar tree, in the darkness of the night, and, 
when the enemy from Oakum Bay were in 
position, drop it into their ranks with crush- 
ing effect. Sports like these resulted in so 
many maimings and woundings that the Se- 
lectmen were finally forced to interfere. 

A tranquil sleepiness has come over the 
old port in these later years. The decay of 
American shipping has taken away from Cas- 
tine one of its chief industries. ‘The wharves 
are well-nigh deserted save where an old ves- 
sel’s repairs engage the attention of a few 
solitary and leisurely workers. Along the 
water-front there is a flavor of mild decay 
mingled with the odor of the ancient fishing 
days. For Castine was once a famous fishing 
port, and from these weather-beaten wharves 
has sailed many a fleet for the Grand Bank, 
Bay Chaleur, and other fishing-grounds. And 
many a gray slab in the burying-ground, on 
the hill above the town, bears the sad in- 
scription “ Lost at Sea,” last token of a moth- 
er’s love for the brave young sailor who had 
gone out from the port never to return. 

The town is pervaded by a semi-foreign 
aroma, reminiscent of the days when the chief 
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business of the port was with lands beyond 
the seas. In the more ancient houses the 
visitor sees odd souvenirs of the old-time ma- 
rine life of the inhabitants—queer bits of bric- 
a-brac brought from distant climes, curious 
waifs from ports frequented only by sailors 
and solitary explorers, and pathetic remind- 
ers of the weary watch on deck and the 
leisure hours in the forecastle. Along the 
now deserted wharves one stumbles upon 


BACK FROM 


suggestive relics of the days of ancient grand- 
eur when the port of Castine was a famous 
depot for a thriving shipping trade, and when 
the sound of the ship-builders’ mallet on the 
gnarled oak mingled with the “Yo, heave 


ho” of the sailor. These are all gone now, 
and the sleepy port, basking in the summer 
sun, seems a lotos-land, in which it is ever 
afternoon. 

There is a curious fascination, too, about 
the old place. He who comes once, comes 
again and again, as if, like the fabled lotos- 
eaters, he were ready to cry “We will no 
longer roam.” The people of the town have 
been divided into two camps—those who 
desire summer visitors and those who set 
their faces as a flint against all incursions of 
strangers. The former are those who want to 
see a little life infused into the old place and 
who have need to turn an honest penny by 
taking boarders, while the latter are of the 
old conservative party who have secured in- 
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comes, and who regard all of non-Castine 
birth as being little better than aliens and 
foreigners. Most of the great families of the 
elder days have decayed, leaving behind 
them but a few representatives of their 
renown. The pomp and glory of those old 
days linger only in tradition. There are those 
who remember when the yellow four-horse 
coach, with outriders, of the first United 
States Senator from Maine, Honorable John 





THE BEACH, 


Holmes, used to drive grandly hither from 
Alfred, two hundred miles away, to bring the 
Senator and his family to visit his relatives in 
Castine. Here, too, were the kin of General 
Cobb, Washington’s friend, counsellor, and 
associate. Elegant people were there in those 
grand old days, when Castine was reckoned 
an aristocratic place, and when famous men 
and beautiful women, who had traveled the 
world around, used to say that they met no- 
where in the young republic finer society 
than this. 

Like many another community removed 
from the stress and strain of the world’s 
activities, Castine has a social structure that 
is peculiarly its own. The line betwixt the 
upper and the lower crust is not so sharply 
drawn as in the elder days, perhaps; but 
it is there, nevertheless. There is a great 
gulf fixed between the upper and the middle 
class, although the population of Castine 
is so small that either of the two divisions 
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number more than a few 
score. Men and women attend the same 
church as their grandfathers and _ great- 
grandfathers did before them, greet each 
other with formal courtesy on the street, 
and consider each other perfectly respectable, 
and yet would no more think of exchanging 
visits than of flying through the air. There 
is an upper, a middle, and a lower class as 
well defined as in an old-fashioned English 
borough town. 

The peninsula, according to the records, 
was nearly equally divided betwixt Cap- 
tain Joseph Perkins and Captain John Per- 
kins, and almost all the deeds of lands run 
back to one or the other of these two 
worthies. The documents signed by Captain 
John Perkins, by the way, bear, over his 
proper name, the legend “his X-mark,” much 
to the chagrin of members of “the Royal 
Family,” who probably do not know that 
their illustrious ancestor was afflicted with 
a palsied hand that made necessary that sign 
of inability to write. It was in front of 
Captain Joseph Perkins’s house, near the 

VoL. XXIV.—6z2. 


mentioned cannot 


foot of Main street, that the British landed 
in the Revolutionary war. The family man- 
sion bearing the name of this gentleman 
of the old school was built later, about one 
hundred years ago, and is a very good speci- 
men of the antique gambrel-roofed habitation 
now so rarely met with, even in New Eng- 
land. There are yet standing in the village a 
few houses of the ante-Revolutionary period. 
In these days of renaissance, when eager 
searchers after the old and curious pervade 
the land, even so remote a place as Castine 
has suffered from the ruthless invader. Bri 
a-brac ,hunters from the great cities have 
swooped down upon the place, begging per- 
mission to ransack old garrets in search 
of brass andirons, spinning-wheels, Washing- 
ton pitchers, Dutch clocks, and the discarded 
paraphernalia of other generations. ‘These 
forayers are held in contempt by the high 
bred inhabitants, who resent the impertinence 
of those who have carried off, by main 
strength and assurance, many an heir-loom 
which the lawful owner would neither sell 
nor give away. 
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The human bric-d-brac, too, is becoming 
each year more scarce. The town is rich in 
traditions of queer characters whose adven- 
tures and whose racy sayings would be a mine 
of richness to a novelist. “Old Dave Sawyer” 
yet lingers to tell fortunes and chant his ditties 
for the rising generation as he did for the 
former one. But the visitor will miss old 
Fitts, the barber, bell-ringer, and general 
factotum of the village, who settled every 
question by lugging forth his only book, 
“ Mackenzie’s Five ‘Thousand Receipts,” that 
eminent authority being considered sufficient 
for all things. Then there was Daddy Morey, 
the author of “ Morey’s Dictionary,” a work 
which existed wholly in the imagination of 
those who quoted from it, for the alleged 
lexicographer, a sort of “ Caleb Quotem ” of 


the town, used words of learned length and 
thundering sound, without the slightest idea 
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glorified air, we heard some such words as 
these : 
“Twas March the twentieth day, 
No bread corn to be found; 
We were forced to go a-codfishing 
Upon the fairy ground. 


When we got to Deer Island, 
Our anchors we let go, 

We overboard our small skiff, 
And on shore did quickly go. 


“We bought two quarts of rum, my boy 
Our friend-folks for to treat, 

And down to Bill Morey’s 
And joined the drunken fleet.”’ 


There are forty verses more of this delicious 
ballad, all of which tell the adventures of a 
party of fishermen who finally resolve 


“Never to go to Bill Morey’s 
A long time for to stay.” 
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of their meaning. But Dave Sawyer is still 
the poet-laureate of Castine, and, for the 
reasonable price of ninepence, he has been 
known to tell five very excellent fortunes ; 
and for the moderate compensation of half a 
dollar, he will “chuck in” a few choice songs. 
Last summer, walking along the summits of 
the cliffs of Light-house Point, with an old 
friend, we heard, in the still summer air, the 
dip of oars on the sea below, and, looking 
over the. woody margin of the cliffs, beheld 
Dave Sawyer lazily drifting along on the 
transparent water, which, sea-green and 
changeable blue, swam beneath his little 
cock-boat like another atmosphere. Descrying 
us far above his head, Dave paused, resisting 
the tide-flow with a backward stroke of his 
oars, and lifted up his voice in a strange, wild 
chant. And as he seemed to float in the 


Of the old customs yet surviving, none is 
more delightful to the returning children of 
Castine than that of the ringing of the cur 
few. At nine o’clock at night, the old church- 
bell, which has swung in its belfry high for 
many a year, admonishes the villagers that 
it is time to extinguish lights and fires. The 
matin rings at seven o’clock in the morn 
ing, and the day is divided by a solemn peal 
at twelve, noon. Until 1817 the “ meeting- 
house ” was not warmed in winter, the families 
of the great being allowed the use of foot 
stoves, little tin contrivances filled with live 
coals for the comfort of elderly ladies and in- 
valids of the privileged class. As late as 
1820, one of the members of the church was 
publicly excommunicated for the offense o! 
“the selling of bull beef,” and twenty years 
earlier, three persons were visited with the 
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same ecclesiastical discipline for having re- 
fused “to make public confession of sin com- 
mitted before uniting with the Church.” In 
the memory of the present writer, it was not 
uncommon for intentions of marriage to be 
proclaimed by “reading the banns of mat- 
rmony.” After the morning service in the 
meeting-house, the town-clerk mounted a 
footstool, and, beseeching the attention of 
the congregation (every one of whom knew 
what was coming), read in a loud and 
formal manner the written proclamation of 
intended marriage. Subsequently, the “ pub- 
lishment” of intentions of matrimony was 
written and posted in the church vestibule, 
and it was delightful for the smaller boys to 
stand by and watch for the coming of the 
promised bride, who needs must pass, with 
averted but self-conscious looks, under the bul- 
letin whereon her impending fate appeared. 
Until a very recent date, all matters ecclesi- 
astical were regulated by a vote of the town. 
It was the town that voted, in solemn convo- 
cation, the money required for “the support 
of the preaching of the gospel,” the minister’s 
salary, the pay of the sexton, and all other 
incidental costs and charges, being matters for 
public debate. It is on record that when cer- 
tain inhabitants of the peninsula, who ob- 
jected to going several miles to the main-land 
to attend Divine worship, commenced a sub- 
scription to raise funds for an edifice nearer 
home, the town of Castine, in solemn assem- 
bly, resolved that it, the aforesaid town, “deems 
the undue and immoral measures which have 
been adopted by the agents of this subscrip- 
tion, as an insult offered to its inhabitants at 
large, and calculated to form a schism in their 
religious communion, and establish a party 
spint.” Nevertheless, the meeting-house was 
built, and the town, in consonance with the 
time-honored tradition and usage, assumed 
charge of this “immoral” establishment, and 
ultimately indemnified its daring projectors 
to the amount of its cost. To this day, the 
town in its corporate capacity rings the bell 
that has knelled the flight of the souls of 
many generations of sturdy New Englanders. 
It does not require a great event to dis- 
turb the even current of social life in Cas- 
tine. As in the old days, the coming of 
the daily stage down Windmill Hill, carrying 
the mail and heralded by a pompously blown 
horn, was the event of the day, so now the 
arrival of the steamer at the village wharf, 
twice a week from Portland, furnishes an 
occasion for a reunion of most of the leis- 
urely inhabitants, men, women and children. 
To see the people come and go, to speculate 
upon the appearance of an infrequent stranger, 
and to watch the noble Zewiston as she 


glides out of the harbor, is a diversion that 
never palls upon the senses. Even the stranger 
soon falls into the custom of sauntering down 
to see who has come and who is going, and 
he must indeed be dull who does not enjoy 
this gentle pleasure. 

There is one drive—it is “ around the ten- 
mile square ;” but, for the aquatic rover with 
sail or oar, there are endless excursions. The 
town and its surroundings are saturated with 
the air of the sea. The current phrases are 
nautical, and local figures of speech are almost 
saline in flavor. With any native son of Cas- 
tine, to climb a tree is to “go aloft,” and he 
for whom the sexton has tolled the bell 
has “ weighed anchor.” ‘The door-yards are 
“ ship-shape and Bristol fashion,” and he who 
has a competence of this world’s goods has 
“salted down” what he has saved. Even 
the superstitions are drawn from the sea. The 
pig must be killed at high tide, if the pork is 
not to shrink in the cooking; the varying 
sounds of the rising and falling of the sea 
are tokens that presage disaster or good tid- 
ings. To go almost anywhere on pleasure 
bent, one must needs take a boat. Therefore 
almost everybody owns a sailing craft, and 
he who cannot row or sail any ordinary craft 
is little better than a “land-lubber” whose 
imperfect education unfits him for human fel- 
lowship. There is a tradition that Castine 
boys are born web-footed. 

There are few more lovely and extended 
panoramas of land and water than that be- 
held from any one of a half-dozen points on 
the ridge above the village of Castine. The 
irregular peninsula is divided at its highest 
part by a sort of backbone, on one side of 
which the town is built; the other, which 
slopes to the north and westward, is mostly 
covered with woody pastures. Southward is 
the bright bay, skirted by the low blue line 
of Long Island, backed by the azure hills 
of Camden. North-westerly, the Penobscot 
winds around the bluffy headlands, and dis- 
appears in the distance of purple and gray- 
green hills. To the eastward, the quiet town, 
half hidden in masses of foliage and bright 
with old-fashioned flower-gardens, stretches 
to the water's edge, where a few weather- 
beaten craft lie sleeping at the wharves. And, 
around all, the beautiful bay of the Penob- 
scot, gemmed with innumerable islands, sweeps 
like an enchanted sea. 

One street skirts the water, and along its 
edge are built the few shops or “ stores ” re- 
quired for the modest wants of the inhabit- 
ants of the region. Here one may study 
character in the amphibii who bring hither 
their slender products of fishing and farming 
from the islands of the bay, or from the op- 
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LOOKING DOWN MAIN STREET. 


posite shores of Brooksville. The gaunt 
women bring their stuff to “trade” at the 
village stores, rowing “cross-handed,” some 
of them, and all of them wearing that patient 
air of sadness that often marks the New 
England provincial for its own. Up from 
the stores, Main street, embowered with horse- 
chestnuts, maples, and elms, leads steeply to 
the ridge; and, cutting Main street at nght 
angles, is the street called Court, grass-bor- 
dered and skirting the Common, a turfy mall 
given to common use by one of the founders 
of the town. Other thoroughfares branch out 
from this simple system of streets, and lanes 
and roads stray away delightfully from the 
center of the village and lose themselves in 
the sweet fields that environ the fringed and 
scattered groups of houses. There, on a 
breezy hill-top, 1s the village pound; beyond 
it the venerable burying-ground, which stran- 
gers and new-fangled people call a “ceme- 
tery.” There is a hearse-house, which is a cor- 
porate care, and the town-house; and there 
floats the flag of our country over an ancient 
brick custom-house in which the records of a 
dead commerce are still scrupulously guarded. 
Easily reached by steamer, and lying on 
one of the much-traveled routes to Mount 
Desert, Castine has, of late, attracted the cov- 





etous eyes of pleasure-seekers and yachts- 
men. The old town is half-startled into a 
vague expectancy, as one awakening from a 
dream. There are many signs of summer 
visitors. And, since all other sources of in- 
come have dried up or dwindled, the long- 
despised stranger is tolerated by some and 
welcomed frigidly by others. It is possible 
that Castine will never again be the slum- 
brous and tranquil town that it has been. 
But no rude influx of strangers, no incursion 
of unappreciative sight-seers, can destroy for 
the thoughtful and well-versed reader of his- 
tory the subtile charm that invests the storied 
peninsula. The village may be said to be 
overlaid with traditions. Now and again the 
Maine Historical Society makes a pilgrimage 
hither, and a local chronicler, Dr. G. A. 
Wheeler, has gathered, with much care and 
loving labor, ancient records and documents 
into one valuable volume, whose pages well 
attest that Castine is,as Dr. Holmes has said, 
“one of those old towns with a history.” 


Noah Brooks. 


THE PINE-TREE SHILLING. 





THE ACADEMIC CAREER OF EX-PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


THE WOOLSEY MEDAL.—OBVERSE. 


THE completion, by Dr. Theodore Dwight 
Woolsey, of an academic service of fifty years 
in official relations to Yale College, where he 
has been successively Professor, President, and 
Member of the Corporation, was chosen by 
the professors in the various departments of 
that institution as a suitable occasion for man- 
ifesting to him their reverence and esteem by 
the gift of a gold medal. The medal—a beau- 
tiful product of art—is the work of Chap- 
lain, of Paris. On one side is a spirited 
and correct likeness of Dr. Woclsey ; on 
the reverse side stands the inscription : 


“PRACEPTORI SVO 
PRA.CEPTORES YALENSES 
MDCCCXXXI 
MDCCCLXXXI.”’ 

Not all of the permanent “ preceptors ” 
or teachers now at Yale have ever been 
formally enrolled among his pupils, or 
have passed through the college either 
during his connection with it as an in- 
structor or since his resignation. But there 
is not one who does not honor him as a 
“ preceptor "—as an intellectual guide and 
example. Those of their number who have 
long been associated with him, whether 
graduates of Yale College or not, are pro- 
foundly aware of the debt which they owe 
to him. They prize, in a degree not easily 
estimated, the influences, both moral and 
scholastic, which have gone forth upon 


them during many years of intercourse 
with him. This unanimous appreciation 
of Dr. Woolsey’s worth and usefulness was 
expressed in the felicitous address at the 
offering of the medal, which was read in 
an assembly of the professors by Professor 
Thomas A. Thacher, the one of them who 
had been longest an officer of the college, 
he having entered it as a pupil on the day 
when Dr. Woolsey was installed in the 
office of Professor of Greek. Professor 
Thacher was naturally restrained by the 
presence of Dr. Woolsey from the utter- 
ance of any direct or prolonged eulogy ; 
but in adverting, as he did, in well-chosen 
phraseology, to the truthfulness, courage, 
and disinterestedness of the venerable 
President, which he had evinced through 
so extended a course of academic labor, 
the obviously suppressed emotion of the 
speaker indicated how much was held back 
which would gladly have found utterance, 
and made his reserved allusions to the virtues 
of his friend more expressive than any profuse 
encomium. The reply of Dr. Woolsey was 
one of characteristic simplicity. Having re- 
ferred to the utter surprise with which he had 
received, a few days before, from Professors 
Newton and Packard, the information that he 
was to be the recipient of this honor, he 
spoke of the pleasure it gave him to have a 
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testimony of the approval of those with whom 
he had acted and who knew him best. He 
then reverted to circumstances relating to his 
early connection with the college. He was a 
theological student at Princeton when he was 
elected (in 1823) to the place of tutor in Yale, 
where he had been graduated in 1820. His 
wish was to be a minister, but he had scruples 
of conscience about his fitness for that profes- 
sion, and the call of the college came as 
an audible voice of Providence, pointing out 
to him another path of work. The stnking 
contrast between the Yale College of half a 
century ago and the Yale College of to-day 
was made a topic of brief remark ; and the in- 
formal address of the ex-President closed with 
an expression of confidence in the good pros- 
pects of the college for the future, and of cor- 
dial wishes for the success of the body of pro- 
fessors who were gathered around him—happy 
to listen once more to his familiar voice. 

\voiding whatever might be thought by 
such as have little knowledge of Dr. Woolsey 
to savor of adulation, something may without 
impropriety be said respecting his academic 
career and his public services. Happily his 
published writings will serve as indices 
both of the character of his studies and of 
the measure and variety of his attainments. 
Reference to these will help to give a 
somewhat more impersonal quality to the 
observations which follow. The reader will 
understand that the aim is not to paint a 
portrait. No attempt will be made to delin- 
eate in full the characteristics either of the 
man, or of his work in the capacity of a 
teacher and author. 

The drift of President Woolsey’s studies 
and pursuits, one may think, was in some de- 
gree foreshadowed by the character of his 
ancestry and by his earliest associations. In 
childhood he had the opportunity of sceing 
at the table of his father, who was a promi- 
nent merchant in the city of New York, lead- 
ing men of the Hamiltonian Federal school of 
politics. Conservative political sentiment and 
a practical ability for the handling of eco- 
nomic questions, which abstruse investi- 
gations in philology and history did not 
weaken, were natural to one thus born and 
bred. On his maternal side the lineal de- 
scendant of Jonathan Edwards, he would be 
likely to partake of the religious earnestness 
which has come down, with some notable 
exceptions, in this famous New England 
family. In his early days he listened to the 
animated conversation of President Dwight, 
his mother’s brother, and to some of his 
eloquent and pathetic sermons ; for President 
Dwight did not die until several months 
after Dr. Woolsey had entered college. So 
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his early studies can be seen to have had an 
intimate bearing on the labors which he 
was destined afterward to perform for the 
country and the Church. The period which he 
spent at the theological school at Princeton, 
and the period which he passed in the law 
office of Charles Chauncey, in Philadelphia, 
may possibly have seemed to him time 
lost, when he found himself a Greek profes- 
sor at Yale. To a superficial student these 
early occupations might in truth have proved 
fruitless. There can be no doubt that to Dr. 
Woolsey they were, even though not pro- 
tracted according to his original purpose, 
periods of thorough work. They did their 
part in turning his reflections and researches 
into the channels of which the outcome is 
seen in the treatise on International Law, 
and in the important service done by him as 
a preacher in the college pulpit and as a 
translator of sacred scripture. To trace more 
carefully the process by which seemingly dis- 
cordant threads in this instance converged to 
form the web of a consistent and beneficent 
life might be interesting ; but it is impossible 
here to pursue the topic. 

When Dr. Woolsey became tutor he was 
twenty-two years of age. It happened to be 
an era when a disorderly, mutinous spirit pre 
vailed among the students at Yale—a period 
which Dr. Day, who was then president, 
used to designate as the “reign of terror.” In 
his address, at the reception of the medal, 
Dr. Woolsey, alluding to Professor Thacher’s 
ascription to him of uncommon courage, mod- 
estly disowned any title to this virtue, but re- 
marked still that his experience as a tutor was 
the “making of him.” The pluck, however, 
which developed itself out of the necessity 
of facing bands of unruly youth would never 
have come out if it had not been a latent 
natural quality. No doubt it was a tonic for 
a retiring young scholar to be placed in cir- 
cumstances where the exercise of manly 
intrepidity was imperatively called for. Cer- 
tain it is that unflinching courage, united, as 
we might expect it to be, with transparent 
sincerity, essentially contributed to the ascend- 
ancy which Dr. Woolsey maintained over 
professors and students while he held the 
presidency of the institution. Whether by 
nature, or as the result of self-training, he 
had no lack of the quality vulgarly termed 
“ grit.” He was never afraid of the students. 
He stood in no dread of a perverse publi 
opinion. He despised mobs and the tyranny 
of numbers. The righteous indignation which 
wrong-doing excited in his soul, no matter 
who might be confederated in the perform- 
ance of it, lifted him above cowardly consider- 
ations of expediency. 
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rhe “ Schuljahre” are followed by “ Wan- 
derjahre.” But the years of travel, or rather 
of residence abroad (1827-1830), were mainly 
employed by Dr. Woolsey in study in German 
universities. He devoted himself chiefly to 
the Greek language and literature. But con- 
centration upon a chosen branch in his case 
did not mean indifference to kindred studies 
in art, history, and general literature. Few 
students who have attained to distinction in 
certain special branches have been more 
catholic in their studies. Few have been more 
avaricious of knowledge in fields beyond the 
limit of their own private domain. Politics 
and religion, with which are inseparably in- 
volved the vital interests of mankind, could 
never cease to be directly or indirectly themes 
of thought and investigation. Professor Wool- 
sey—he assumed the professorship of Greek 
in 1830—was a philologist, with a native 
bent for the study of languages, and with 
attainments, especially in Greek, which at 
that time were not excelled, if they were 
equaled, in America. His editions of four 
of the classic Greek tragedies, and of the 
Gorgias of Plato, brought before the teachers 
and the students of our colleges the best re- 
sults of German linguistic scholarship. The 
notes exhibited a grammatical accuracy, com- 
bined with a critical acumen, to which Amer- 
ican students were little accustomed. These 


publications did much to create a new epoch 


in the study of Greek on this side of the 
ocean, At the same time it was not in 
the nature of Dr. Woolsey to treat, in the 
spirit of a Dryasdust, the masterpieces of 
human genius merely as illustrative of Greek 
syntax and prosody; he himself felt, and he 
helped his readers and pupils to feel, their 
power. The contents of the writings of 
Eschylus, Sophocles, and Plato, profoundly 
interested his mind for the truth and beauty 
which belong to them, and as presenting 
types of thought and phases of sentiment 
which it is in the highest degree instructive 
to compare with those of Christian ages. In 
the Gorgias, Dr. Woolsey sympathized with 
that disdain of rhetorical show and sophistical 
adroitness which is the key-note of this won- 
derful dialogue. In reading his prefaces and 
annotations, one feels himself in contact with 
a scholar who is much more than a painstak- 
ing editor; with a scholar whose heart throbs 
in sympathy with the Socratic abhorrence of 
false dealing and of intellectual frivolity, and 
is quick to catch glimpses of that eternal 
truth which Christian revelation has brought 
more fully to light. The effect of a long 
study of antiquity, and of communing with 
the masterly productions of the Attic poets 
and philosophers, on a mind capable of ap- 
Vot. XXIV.—63. 
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preciating them on every side, while yet 
keenly alive to the problems of immediate 
interest to society, it is not difficult to under- 
stand. ‘The effect is cu/ture in the broadest 
meaning of the term. 

On the resignation of Dr. Day, in 1846, 
Dr. Woolsey reluctantly complied with the 
desire of his colleagues, and the request of 
the corporation, and accepted the presidency 
of the college. He now retired from the chair 
of Greek, and placed in it a scholar whom he 
had selected and trained for the post,—James 
Hadley, whose death, in 1872, just as he had 
reached the maturity of his powers, deprived 
the college and the world of a man of rare 
gifts and of accurate and varied learning. Dr. 
Woolsey himself, on becoming President, took 
up the branches of Modern History and In- 
ternational Law, to which the wants of the 
institution, not less than his personal predi- 
lection, attracted him. His comprehensive 
studies had made him no stranger to these 
sciences, to the further exploration of which 
he brought not only the advantage of a famil- 
iarity with the principal modern languages, 
but also the inestimable aid afforded by a thor- 
ough acquaintance, acquired by the labor of 
a score of years, with the history, literature, 
and polity of the ancient nations. The first 
notable fruit of his labors in this department 
that was given to the public was his “ Intro- 
duction to the Study of International Law.” 
The unpretending form in which this work 
was put forth did not prevent the legal pro- 
fession, as well as historical students, from at 
once discerning the solid learning at the basis 
of it, as well as the soundness and sagacity 
of the comments which were interspersed in 
the course of the exposition. This work 
spread his reputation as a publicist. The suc- 
cessive editions which have been called for 
since its first publication, testify to the esteem 
in which it is held by competent judges in 
this country. Its use at Oxford is one proof 
of the appreciation of it abroad. In this book 
the author does not content himself with a 
bare recital of the actual state of public law, 
or a description of international jurisprudence 
as a fact; he points out the relation of agree- 
ment or antagonism in which the law of na- 
tions, as recognized and acted upon, stands to 
the immutable principles of justice, and sug- 
gests modifications which ought to be made in 
existing usages. But here extreme views are 
avoided. For example, while Dr. Woolsey 
attaches great value to arbitration as a method 
of adjusting differences among nations and 
of preventing war, he does not go so far as 
to hold that it is a remedy applicable to all 
cases, or to deny that grievances may exist 
which the offended party ought not to consent, 
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and will never be disposed to consent, to refer 
to an umpire. 

Indicative of the general line of Dr. Wool- 
sey’s studies are the two smaller works, that 
on “ Divorce and Divorce Legislation,” and 
the book on “Communism and Socialism.” 
These bear closely on evils and dangers of the 
times. The treatment in each case is largely 
historical, but the historical review only paves 
the way for the more intelligent consideration 
of practical and present duties and problems. 
The laxness of the legislation and of the ad- 
ministration of the law respecting divorce in 
recent times, in a number of our States, has 
been such that the little treatise of President 
Woolsey was quite timely; and an effect of it 
in at least one of the States, Connecticut, has 
been to produce an alteration, in the right di- 
rection, of the statutes relating to the subject. 
The collected essays on Communism and 
Socialism explain the different phases which 
the portentous movement suggested by these 
terms has assumed. Following this retrospect 
is a statement of reasons why Socialism will 
not be able to overthrow the present form 
of society. This is succeeded by a discussion 
of the future prospects of Socialism. In these 
treatises, as in his other writings, the author 
never indulges in declamation. There is no- 
where the least effort at fine writing. The 
truth is plainly and dispassionately set forth, 


with no eloquence save that which is in- 
separable from earnest conviction, and with no 
outlay of ornament save that which is un- 


sought. There is a force of language, at 
times a startling force; but it is the spon- 
taneous outcome of intense feeling. LIllustra- 
tions from nature, as well as from literary 
sources, are not wanting; but they are such 
as suggest themselves at the moment to a full 
mind, enriched by reading and alive to the 
analogies of the outer world. 

The elaborate treatise of Dr. Woolsey on 
“ Political Science, or the State Theoretically 
and Practically Considered,” was published 
after his retirement from the presidency. The 
survey of political theories and political con- 
stitutions which it contains is marked by an 
amplitude of learning such as it is doubtful 
whether any other American writer could 
bring to the illustration of the subject. Through 
the entire work, which comprises twelve hun- 
dred large octavo pages, we find an amount 
of vigorous thought which is fitly matched to 
this masterly historical review. The length 
of the work is owing solely to the variety and 
richness of the topics; for there is no waste 
of words. As in all of the author's writings, 
there is a compact body of thought which re- 
quires the close attention of the reader. The 
whole discussion in the volumes referred to is 
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pervaded by a strong sense of justice and an 
intolerance of all violation of natural rights, 
together with a spirit of conservatism as re- 
gards political institutions. The distinction be 
tween natural nghts and political privileges, or 
the exercise of political power, issharply drawn. 
Hence, the doctrine of universal suffrage is 
combated, and shown to have no good foun- 
dation in sound political theory. The limita- 
tions as to age, sex, etc., which are always 
made in defining the qualifications of voters, 
are a decisive proof that political expediency 
and not natural right, is the implied criterion 
in alloting political power among the members 
of a community. The author considers re- 
ligious establishments to be excluded by no 
just theory of the function of the State, and 
holds that they are to be condemned only 
when, on account of a division of opinion in 
religion, or for kindred reasons, they are inex- 
pedient. The work of which we are speaking 
has been received with honor by professed 
students of the science of politics, both in 
America and England. But as yet it has 
not commanded the attention of our public 
men to an extent corresponding to its just 
claims. It can hardly be doubted that its ex- 
traordinary value will be more and more 
recognized. Politicians who aspire to rise 
above the commonplaces of political knowl- 
edge will find it a mine of thought and 
information. A member of Congress could 
not better qualify himself for his post than 
by reading carefully, before he enters on 
the function of a legislator, this noble discus- 
sion, which is elevated above the level of par- 
tisan contests, and lifts the student into the 
pure atmosphere of a wise political philosophy. 

The method pursued by Dr. Woolsey, in 
the writings which have been referred to 
above, is that which has been adopted by 
German scholars, but has been slow in es- 
tablishing itself among American scholars, 
or even in England. It is marked by the 
connecting of a thorough historical and critical 
survey of the field into which the author 
takes his reader, with the opinions which 
he himself propounds, and the arguments 
by which he supports them. The late Dr. 
Lieber remarked this German thoroughness 
of President Woolsey. It is the only method 
which gives a scientific character, the only 
method, at least, which is likely to secure a 
scientific progress to the philosophical and 
political branches. The new laborer begins 
where his predecessors left off. Instead of ig- 
noring their work, or, perhaps, doing over 
again what has been accomplished before, he 
moves onward from a point previously gained. 

On his accession to the Presidency, Dr. 
Woolsey was ordained as a Congregational 
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minister. During his administration he con- 
ducted morning worship in the chapel. “ He 
prays as if he were used to it,” was the blunt 
comment of a student not over-attentive to 
religious exercises. The most thoughtless 
persons could not fail to be impressed at 
times by the earnest and edifying character 
of these services. When the office of College 
Preacher was vacant, and occasionally while 
it was filled, he preached on the Lord’s Day. 
His printed volume of discourses, entitled 
“The Religion of the Present and of the 
Future,” includes a portion of the sermons 
delivered from time to time in the chapel 
pulpit. They are packed with thought—not 
thought wrought into scholastic forms or cast 
in the mold of any theological sect, but 
such thought as a highly educated mind, 
long wonted to reflection on religious themes, 
and imbued with a profound sense of the 
yerities of the Gospel, might naturally pro- 
duce. ‘To say that a deep spirit of reverence 
and a vivid consciousness of the evil of sin 
and of the transcendent importance of faith- 
fulness to religious obligations breathes in 
every paragraph of these sermons, at once 
so evangelical and so catholic, is simply to 
express what every one who heard them or 
has read them must feel. Two additional 
discourses on “ Serving our Generation ” and 
“God's Guidance in Youth,” given just as 
he withdrew from the presidency, bring out 
in an indirect but touching manner the 
thoughts which were evidently suggested to 
him at the moment of retiring from the active 
work of life. 

In managing the affairs of the college, 
President Woolsey adhered to certain maxims 
which had long been observed at Yale, and 
on which, in his address when he handed his 
office over to his successor, he insisted as of 
primary importance in the government of 
such an institution. One was that no person 
ought to be chosen into a Faculty without 
the assent of the body of which he is to be 
a member. In other words, the Professors 
ought to have the privilege either of nomina- 
tion or of veto, with regard to the admission 
of new members of their corps. When this 
right exists, whether by explicit law or by 
custom, the Faculty are likely to be a united 
body.- They will have a satisfaction in one 
another which will enable them to codperate 
cordially and efficiently in promoting the 
good of the college. When, by the fiat of a 
board of trustees, Professors are thrust into a 
Faculty who are distasteful to their colleagues, 
mischief is almost sure to arise. Moreover, 
generally speaking, the Faculty are altogether 
more competent than anybody else, or any 
collection of persons, to judge of the fitness 
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of candidates for the chairs of instruction. 
Of course there must be a guard against 
nepotism and other sorts of favoritism; but 
the fact that the nominations by the [ac- 
ulty are made with the foresight that they 
must have the approval of the corporation is 
commonly a sufficient protection against this 
danger. Another principle to which Presi- 
dent Woolsey gave his sanction was that the 
internal administration of the college should 
be left mainly in the hands of the Faculty. 
They make it their business to take care of 
the college, and men generally understand 
their own business better than people who are 
busied with other occupations. The Faculty 
are on the ground; they know the students 
personally ; they are supposed to be, and, if 
they are fit for their places, they are, conver- 
sant with the science of education, and with 
their own departments in particular. The 
trustees take care of the funds, and, we may 
add, ought to be interested in their increase. 
They are supervisors whose concurrence is 
necessary in every important change. But 
incalculable harm has been done in many 
American colleges by the meddlesome temper 
and dictatorial disposition of overseers who 
take on themselves work which they are 
incompetent to do, interfere with Professors 
in their appropriate business, or treat them 
as hired laborers whom they can appoint, 
dismiss, and direct with an arbitrary freedom. 
Not unfrequently they commit the blunders 
which persons who, because they are clothed 
with authority, feel bound to do something, 
they know not exactly what, are very liable 
to fall into. A better system has thus far pre- 
vailed at Yale College. 

The relation of the President (who at Yale 
is a member of the Corporation) to the 
Faculty is another point of much importance 
in the practical working of a college. Presi- 
dent Woolsey considered that parliamentary 
government is the right method. He presided 
in the Faculty, and his opinion necessarily, 
both from his station and his personal quali- 
ties, carried great weight. He had by the 
laws of the college the reserved right to in- 
terpose a veto on the action of the Faculty. 
This right he very seldom, if ever, exercised. 
On one or two occasions the intimation that 
he might feel bound to deny his concurrence 
to measures caused them to be dropped. 
One of these instances may, without impro- 
priety, be mentioned. It was proposed that 
the honors of the college should be awarded 
on a basis compounded of scholarship and 
correct behavior. No one set a higher value 
on moral qualities in a student than the 
President. This measure, however, he told 
the Faculty, would have the effect to lower 
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the standards of scholarship, and rather than 
have this done he would prefer to plant cannon 
before the buildings and blow them down. 
The mutual respect and harmonious action 
of the President and the Faculty of the Aca- 
demical Department, or the college proper 
—the Faculty with which he was actively 
connected—conduced greatly to the pros- 
perity and peace of the institution. Where 
there is a body of self-respecting Professors, 
there will not be a silent submission to the 
“one-man power,” which the ancients, with 
whatever equity that power might be exer- 
cised, called “tyranny.” Unless favored by 
circumstances, such as internal divisions in 
the Faculty which paralyze their action, a 
President who would play the part of an au- 
tocrat invites on himself a fate analogous to 
that of the “blessed martyr” of the House 
of Stuart, who was bent on ruling England 
without a parliament. 

In relction to students, President Woolsey 
never favored petty interference with their 
doings, nor was he disposed to raise an 
issue and provoke a collision which good 
sense and forbearance could avert. But he 
believed in authority. It belonged to the 
Faculty and not to their classes, to govern. 
He never looked on the undergraduates as 
entitled to prescribe rules for the manage- 
ment of studies or of discipline. At a moment 
of popular excitement in college, one of the 
undergraduates waited on him, probably not 
without some fear and trembling, as the 
bearer of “Resolutions” from a students’ 
meeting, but was struck with astonishment, if 
not dismay, when the President, not lifting 
his hand to receive the solemn document, 
said to him: “The Faculty do not receive 
resolutions ; they receive petitions, but not 
resolutions,”—a reply which led to the speedy 
withdrawal of the alarmed deputy. 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell, in his “ Reveries of 
a Bachelor,” describes the professors of his col- 
lege days as he saw them later, on revisiting 
the chapel at Yale. After speaking of Presi- 
dent Day, he thus delineates his successor : 

«“ A new man now filled his place in the President’s 
seat; but he was one whom I had known, and been 
proud to know. His figure was bent and thin—the 
very figure that an old Flemish master would have 
chosen for a scholar. His eye had a kind of piercing 
luster, as if it had long been fixed on books; and his 
expression—when unrelieved by his affable smile—was 
that of hard midnight toil. Withall his polish of mind, 
he was a gentleman at heart, and treated us always 
with a manly courtesy that is not forgotten.” 


There are two classes of college teachers. 
The one seems to be born for nothing else. 
They are pedagogues from center to circum- 
ference. Highly qualified they may be for 
their work, but it is plain that they could do 
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nothing else. Their manners take their hue 
from their wonted and predestined occupation. 
The other class is made up of the smaller 
number, who were men before they were 
schoolmasters. They wear the impress of a 
larger contact with society and the world. 
It is evident that, even if they have not left a 
broader and more public arena, they would 
be at home elsewhere than in the recitation- 
room. A certain high-bred air and tone, it 
may be, indicates familiarity with an atmos- 
phere more ample than that in which their 
daily work lies. The gentleman is not lost in 
the scholar. To this type, as Mr. Mitchell’s 
brief delineation will suggest, President 
Woolsey belongs. From such a man the stu- 
dent, on leaving college, does not part. He 
does not look upon him as merely a compan- 
ion adapted to his youthful needs. He recog- 
nizes him as a peer, a guide and example, 
through his whole career. 

Of the special services rendered to Yale 
College by Dr. Woolsey while he was Presi- 
dent; of the high ideal of scholarly and 
scientific excellence which he cherished, and 
moved all around him to cherish; of his un- 
flagging punctuality in the performance of 
college work; of his self-sacrifice in taking 
on himself labors from which most men would 
consider that their position might properly 
exempt them; of his consuming abhorrence 
of false pretences; of his contempt for all 
ostentation in learning, and of his intolerance 
of everything base in conduct; of the sense 
of religious responsibility which was obviously 
the ruling sentiment in his mind, and which 
he did so much to communicate to the corps 
of teachers associated with him, it is not for 
us here to speak. The thousands of young 
men who passed through Yale College dur- 
ing the administration of President Woolsey, 
and daily met him, in the senior year, in 
the class-room, had before their eyes, in this 
critical period of life, one to whom they all 
looked up. They are so many witnesses to 
the venerableness of righteous character. 
The superiority which inheres in those with 
whom duty, “stern daughter of the voice of 
God,” is the controlling law, they could not 
avoid feeling. Who can measure the value of 
such impressions on the minds of youth ? 

If there is one lesson which it is desirable 
to stamp indelibly on students, it is that of the 
supreme worth of character. They are ready 
enough to admire power of every sort. They 
are roused to enthusiasm by intellectual 
ability, and in particular by intellectual brill- 
iancy. Even moral excellence may fail to 
engage that respect which incites to imitation, 
when it is associated with only a moderate 
endowment of talents or a slender stock of 
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knowledge. But when there is mental vigor 
and learning such as they cannot but admire, 
held in manifest subordination to the moral 
element, and leavened by a genuine spirit 
of justice and godliness, then are combined 
all the sources which tend to inspire young 
students with homage for the nght. That 
which is most worthy in the soul is seen to be 
on the throne. The comparative worthlessness 
of mere dexterity of intellect, or of acquisitions 
of knowledge, by the side of moral rectitude, 
is vividly discerned. 

The academic spirit it is not easy to de- 
scribe in precise definitions. It is a spirit that 
finds itself at home in the serene atmosphere 
of study and contemplation. It is so far with- 
drawn from the turmoil of practical life that 
it can look upon it from an elevated point of 
view, and judge of it dispassionately. It is 
perpetually conscious that a great past lies 
behind, as well as a great future before, the 
present scene. The experiences of mankind, 
the analogies of history, are ever in mind as 
aids to the interpretation of passing phenom- 
ena. It looks below the surface of occur- 
rences to the silent drift which the busy 
actors are apt to overlook. It is alien from 
the temper of partisans. It is self-contained 
and self-content. Yet the academic spirit 
may and should be in living sympathy with 
the struggles which are going forward on the 
public arena. It is not the spirit of a mere 
book-worm whom events that took place 
long ago excite, while with parallel events 
now occurring he is unconcerned. Rather, if 
an emergency occurs it is ready, as seen in 
the example of Milton or of Niebuhr, to close 
the volumes of which it is fond, and to min- 
gle in the fray. The true academic spirit does 
not dwell in the air. It does not abide in a 
region aloof from the concerns of mankind in 
the day that now is. It brings its own con- 
tribution of light and help to the cause of 
human culture. Its aim is not the luxurious 
enjoyment of art and letters, but to do some- 
thing, in its own way, for the well-being of 
the race. It is not too much to say, that 
of the academic spirit, in the best conception 
of it, Dr. Woolsey has been a living illustra- 
tion. 

The relinquishment of the Presidency of Yale 
did not mean a relaxation of industry on the 
part of Dr. Woolsey. Release from the routine 
of official duty gave him ampler opportunity 
for the prosecution of his studies. He took his 
seat in the corporation of the college, which 
still has the benefit of his counsels. He has 
given one course of lectures in the Divinity 
School, and more than one in the Law School. 
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His principal public labor has been in con- 
nection with the Board for the Revision of 
the New Testament, over which he has pre- 
sided down to the completion of their work. 
For this task his learning and his critical acu- 
men, not less than his relish for work of this 
kind, eminently fitted him. The substantial 
merits of the New Revision are discerned by 
competent readers now ; and whatever blem- 
ishes, real or fancied, may be detected in it, 
its excellence will probably be more gener- 
ally recognized in time to come. It is safe to 
affirm that no member of the American com- 
mittee contributed more to secure whatever is 
meritorious in the Revision than their chairman. 
Certainly no one devoted himself more con- 
scientiously to the task that was laid upon 
him. No one was better equipped by previous 
studies, by familiarity with the original Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, and by rigid 
fairness, for so responsible an undertaking. 

When, in 1873, the Evangelical Alliance, 
composed of representatives of almost all of 
the Protestant bodies in this country and 
Europe, assembled in New York, Dr. Wool- 
sey was selected to preside over its sessions. 
As he had never identified himself closely 
with ecclesiastical movements—although al- 
ways earnestly interested in missions to the 
heathen—this appointment, to the propriety 
of which none demurred, may be regarded as 
a spontaneous tribute from the American Prot- 
estant Church to his eminence asa publicist, 
scholar, and divine. 

Dr. Woolsey has afforded a signal exam- 
ple of the dignity, as well as the usefulness, 
of a purely academic career. His calling has 
been that of a teacher of youth. Without 
turning aside from that function or growing 
cold in his esteem for it, he has acted in 
other spheres, not obtrusively or of his own 
motion, but when his services were required 
or the public need imperatively invoked his 
aid. His opinion has been sought and given 
to the National Government on important 
points in controversy with foreign powers; 
but he has declined flattering offers of public 
office. It must be a gratification to this ven- 
erable man—a man who has never stepped out 
of his path to conciliate any person's favor— 
to receive, from his former colleagues and 
their associates, ten years after he has with- 
drawn from official labor in college, the spon- 
taneous tribute of honor and affection of which 
the gold medal was the token. The gift might 
be taken as a symbol as well as a token—the 
symbol of a character of so genuine a quality, 
a character mingled with so little dross, that its 
like is seldom to be seen among men. 


George P. Fisher. 
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DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. (FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF A PEN-DRAWING, TAKEN IN 1853.) 


THOsE whose privilege it was to meet the 
late Mr. Gabriel Rossetti at once in the plen- 
itude of his powers and in the freshness 
of their own impressions, will not expect to 
be moved again through life by so magnetic 
a presence. In his dealings with those much 
younger than himself, his tact and influence 


were unequaled; he received a shy but 
ardent youth with such a noble courtesy, 
with so much sympathy yet with no con- 
descension, with so grand an air and yet 
so warm a welcome, that his new acquaint- 
ance was enslaved at the first sentence. This 
seems to me to have been in a certain sense 
the key-note of the man. He was essentially 
a point of fire ; not a peripatetic in any sense, 
not a person of wide circumference, but a 
nucleus of pure imagination, that never stirred 


or shifted, but scintillated in all directions. 
The function of Gabriel Rossetti, or at least 
his most obvious function, was to sit in 
isolation, and to have vaguely glimmering 
spirits presented to him for complete illumi- 
nation. He was the most prompt in sugges- 
tion, the most regal in giving, the most 
sympathetic in response, of the men I have 
known or seen; and this without a single 
touch of the prophetic manner, the air of 
such professional seers as Coleridge or Car- 
lyle. What he had to give was not mystical 
or abstract; it was purely concrete. His 
mind was full of practical artistic schemes, 
only a few of which were suited to his own 
practice in painting or poetry; the rest were 
at the service of whoever would come in 4 
friendly spirit and take them. I find among 
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his letters to me, which I have just been 
reading once again, a paper of delightful 
suggestions about the cover of a book of 
verse; the next youth who waited upon him 
would perhaps be a painter, and would find 
that the great genius and master did not 
disdain the discussion of picture-frames. This 
was but the under-current of his influence ; 
as we shall see more and more every year 
as the central decades of this century be- 
came history, its main stream directed the 
two great arts of painting and poetry into 
new channels, and set a score of diverse 
talents in motion. 

But, as far as anything can be seen plainly 
about Rossetti at present, to me the fact 
of his immovability, his self-support, his curi- 
ous reserve, seems to be the most interesting. 
He held in all things to the essential and not 
to the accidental; he preferred the dry grain 
of musk to a diluted flood of perfume. An 
Italian by birth and deeply moved by all 
things Italian, he never visited Italy ; a lover 
of ritual and a sympathizer with all the mys- 
teries of the Roman creed, he never joined 
the Catholic Church ; a poet whose form and 
substance alike influenced almost all the men 
of his generation, he was more than forty 
years of age before he gave his verse to the 
public ; a painter who considered the attitude 
of the past with more ardor and faith than 
almost any artist of his time, he never chose to 
visit the churches or galleries of Europe. It 
has been said, among the many absurd things 
which his death has provoked, that he 
shrank from publicity from timidity, or spurned 
it from ill-temper. One brilliant journalist 
has described him as sulking like Hector in 
his tent. It used to be Achilles who sulked 
when I was at school; but it certainly never 
was Gabriel Rossetti. Those who only knew 
him after his constitution had passed under 
the yoke of the drug which killed him, can- 
not judge of his natural reserve from that 
artificial and morbid reserve which embit- 
tered the last years of his life. The former 
was not connected with any objection to 
new faces or dislike of cordial society, but 
with the indomitable characteristic of the 
man, which made him give out the treasures 
of the spirit, and never need to receive them. 
So far from disliking society, it is my impres- 
sion that he craved it as a necessity, although 
he chose to select its constituents and narrow 
its range. 

He was born in 1828. The story of his 
parentage is well known, and has been told 
in full detail since his death. He was born 
in London and christened Gabriel Charles 
Rossetti; it was not, I am told, until he was 
of age to appreciate the value of the name, 
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that he took upon himself the cognomen 
which his father had borne, the Dante by 
which the world, though not his friends, have 
known him. Living with his father in Char- 
lotte street, with two sisters and a brother 
no less ardently trained in letters than him- 
self, he seems to have been turned to poetry, as 
he was afterward sustained in it, by the 
interior flame. The household has been de- 
scribed to me by one who saw it in 1847: 
the father, titular professor of Italian liter- 
ature, but with no professional duties, seated 
the live-long day, with a shade over his eyes, 
writing devotional or patriotic poetry in his 
native tongue; the girls reading Dante aloud 
with their rich maiden voices; Gabriel buried 
here in his writing, or darting round the 
corner of the street to the studio where he 
painted. From this seclusion he wrote to 
the friend who has kindly helped me in 
preparing these notes, and whose memories 
of the poet extend over a longer period 
than those of any survivor not related to 
him. 

Mr. W. B. Scott, now so well known in more 
arts than one, had then but just published his 
first book, his mystical and transcendental 
poem of “The Year of the World.” This 
seems to have fallen under Rossetti’s notice 
for on the 25th of November, 1847, he wrote 
to the author, a perfect stranger to himself, 
a letter of warm sympathy and acknowledg- 
ment. Mr. Scott was living in Newcastle, 
and ‘instead of meeting, the young poets 
at first made acquaintance with each other 
by correspondence. Rossetti soon mentioned, 
of course, his own schemes and ambitions, 
and he sent, as a sample of his powers, his 
poems of “ The Blessed Damozel,” and “The 
Sister’s Sleep,” which he had written about 
eighteen months before. 

Mr. Scott tells me that his first feeling on 
receiving these poems, written in English by 
an Italian boy of eighteen, was one of amaze- 
ment. I cannot wonder at it. If the “ Blessed 
Damozel,” when it was published a quarter 
of a century later, seemed a masterpiece to 
those who had, in the meanwhile, read so 
much that was vaguely inspired by it, what 
must it have been in 1846? Certain pieces 
in Mr. Tennyson’s “ Poems” of 1842, and a 
few fragments of Mr. Browning’s “ Bells and 
Pomegranates,” were the only English poems 
which can be supposed to have given it 
birth, even indirectly. In its interpretation of 
mystical thoughts by concrete images, in its 
medizval fervor and consistence of fancy, in 
its peculiar metrical facility, it was distinctly 
new—original as few poems except those by 
the acknowledged masters of the craft can 
ever be. 
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“The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the guif; and now 
She spoke through the clear weather. 
Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together.” 


This was a strange accent in 1846. Miss 
Barrett and Mr. Tennyson were then the 
most accepted poets. Mr. Browning spoke 
fluently and persistently, but only to a very 
little circle; Mr. Horne’s “ Orion” and Mr. 
Bailey’s “ Festus” were the recent outcomes 
of Keats and Goethe ; the Spasmodic School, 
to be presently born of much unwise study 
of “ Festus,” was still unknown ; Mr. Clough, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, and Mr. Patmore were 
quite unapparent, taking form and voice in 
solitude; and here was a new singer, utterly 
unlike them all, pouring out his first notes 
with the precision and independence of 
the new-fledged thrush in the woodland 
chorus. 

In painting the process was somewhat dif- 
ferent. In this art, no less than in poetry, 
Rossetti understood at once what it was that 
he wished to do himself, and what he desired 
to see others doing; but the difficulties of 
technique were in his way. He had begun to 
write in childhood, but he had taken up de- 
sign late in his youth, and he had undergone 
no discipline in it. At the present day, when 
every student has to pass a somewhat strin- 
gent examination in design, Rossetti, at 
eighteen could not have entered the schools 
of the Royal Academy. He did so, how- 
ever, yet without ever advancing to the Life 
School. The soul of art, at this early period, 
interested him far more than the body, espe- 
cially such a substance as he found under 
the presidency of Sir Martin Shee and the 
keepership of George Jones. Let us not for- 
get, meanwhile, that it is easy to sneer at the 
incompetence of mannered old artists, and 
yet hard to over-estimate the value of disci- 
pline in a school, however conventional. Ros- 
setti was too impatient to learn to draw, and 
this he lived to regret. His immediate asso- 
ciates, the young men whom he began to 
lead and impress, were better draughtsmen 
than he. His first oil picture, I believe, was a 
portrait of his father, now in possession of the 
family. But, as far as can be now made out, he 
did not begin to paint seriously till about 
January, 1848, when he persuaded another 
Royal Academy student, W. Holman Hunt, 
to take a large room close to the paternal 
house in Charlotte street, and make it their 
studio. Here Mr. Scott visited them in the 
early spring of that year; he describes to me 
the large pictures they were struggling upon, 
Hunt on his “ Oath of Rienzi,” and Rossetti 
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on his “ Girlhood of Mary Virgin.” The lat- 
ter was evidently at present but poorly 
equipped ; the painting was timid and boyish, 
pale in tone, and with no hint or promise of 
that radiant color which afterward became 
Rossetti’s main characteristic. But the feel- 
ing was identical with that in his far more 
accomplished early poems. The very pulse 
and throb of medizval adoration pervaded 
the whole conception of the picture, and Mr. 
Scott’s first impression was that, in this mar- 
velous poet and possible painter, the new 
Tractarian movement had found its expos- 
itor in art. Yet this surely was no such 
feeble or sentimental echo as had inspired 
the declared Tractarian poets of eight or 
nine years earlier; there was nothing here 
that recalled such a book as the “ Cherwell 
Water Lily” of Father Faber. This con- 
tained the genuine fleshly mysticism, bodily 
presentment of a spiritual idea, and intimate 
knowledge of medizval sentiment without 
which the new religious fervor had no intel- 
lectual basis. This strong instinct for the 
forms of the Catholic religion, combined with 
no attendance on the rites of that church, 
fostered by no study of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture or association with teachers or proselytes, 
but original to himself and self-supported, was 
at that time without doubt the feature in 
Rossetti’s intellectual character which de- 
mands our closest attention. Nor do I be- 
lieve that this passion for the physical presen- 
tation of a mystical idea was ever entirely 
supplanted by those other views of life and 
art which came to occupy his maturer mind. 
In his latest poems—in “ Rose Mary,” for in- 
stance—I see this first impulse returning upon 
him with more than its early fascination. In 
his youth, however, the mysticism was very 
naive and straightforward. It was fostered 
by one of the very few excursions which Ros- 
setti ever took—a tour in Belgium in October, 
1849. I am told that he and the painter- 
friend who accompanied him were so purely 
devoted to the medizval aspect of all they 
saw, that, in walking through the galleries, 
they turned away their heads in approaching 
modern pictures, and carefully closed their 
eyes while they were passing Rubens’s “ De- 
scent from the Cross.” In Belgium, or as the 
result of his tour there, Rossetti wrote several 
curious poems, which were so harsh and 
forced that he omitted them from his collec- 
tion when he first published his “ Poems,” in 
1870. One of these, which was indeed 
printed anonymously in the pages of the 
“ Germ,” but is quite unknown, may be given 
here as a curiosity. It is a “ preraphaelite” 
poem by design. It attempts, with crude ex- 
actness, to give all those aspects of the scene 
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which had, up to that time, evaded the notice 
of poets. 


“PAX VUBIS. 


“*Tis of the Father Hilary. 
He strove, but could not pray: so took 
The darkened stair, where his feet shook 
A sad, blind echo. He kept up 
Slowly. "Twas a chill sway of air 
That autumn noon within the stair, 
Sick, dizzy, like a turning cup. 
His brain perplexed him void and thin: 
He shut his eyes and felt it spin; 
The obscure deafness shut him in. 
He said: ‘ The air is calm outside.’ 


“He leaned unto the gallery 
Where the chime keeps the night and day: 
It hurt his brain—he could not pray. 

He had his face upon the stone:, 
Deep ’twixt the narrow shafts, his eye 
Passed all the roofs unto the sky 

Whose grayness the wind swept along. 
Close by his feet he saw it shake 
With wind in pools that the rains make; 
The ripple set his eyes to ache. 

He said: ‘Calm hath its peace outside.’ 


“He stood within the mystery 
Girding God’s blessed Eucharist: 

The organ and the chaunt had ceased ; 

A few words paused against his ear, 

Said from the altar; drawn round him, 
The silence was at rest and dim. 

He could not pray. The bell shook clear 
And ceased. All was great awe,—the breath 
Of God is near, that warranteth 
Wholly the inner things of Faith. 

He said: ‘ There is the world outside.’ ” 


The effort here is too marked. I remember 
once hearing Rossetti say that he did not 
mind what people called him, if only they 
would not call him “ quaint.” But the fact 
was that, if quaintness be defined as the ina- 
bility to conceal the labor of an art, there is 
no doubt that both his poems and his designs 
occasionally deserved this epithet. He was 
so excessively sincere an artist, so determined 
not to permit anything like trickiness of effect 
or meaningless smoothness to conceal the 
direct statement of an idea, that his lack of 
initial discipline sometimes made itself felt in 
a curious angular hardness. The poem which 
I have quoted above, and which seems to me 
as invaluable to the poetical student as it 
must be perplexing to the mere lover of po- 
etry, is an excellent instance in point. 

And now it would be necessary, if I were 
attempting a complete study of Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s intellectual career, to diverge into a 
description of what has so much exercised 
popular curiosity, the preraphaelite movement 
of 1848. But there is no reason why, in a few 
notes on character, I should repeat from hear- 
say what one of the seven brothers, Mr. Wil- 
liam Michael Rossetti, has reported from 
authoritative memory. It is admitted, by him 
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and by all who have understood the move- 
ment, that Gabriel Rossetti was the founder, 
and in the Shaksperian sense * begetter,” of 
all that was done by this earnest band of 
young artists. One of them, Mr. Millais, was 
already distinguished; two others, Mr. Hol- 
man Hunt and Mr. Woolner, had at that 
time more training and technical power than 
he; but he was, nevertheless, the brain and 
soul of the enterprise. What these young men 
proposed was excellently propounded in the 
sonnet by “ W. M. R.,” which they prefixed 
to their little literary venture, the “‘ Germ,” in 
1850. Plainly to think even a little thought, 
to express it in natural words which are native 
to the speaker, to paint even an insignificant 
object as it is, and not as the old masters or 
the new masters have said it should be painted, 
to persevere in looking at truth and at na- 
ture without the smallest prejudice for tradi- 
tion, this was the whole mystery and cabal 
of the P. R. B. They called themselves “ pre- 
raphaelite” because they found in the wings 
of Lippi’s angels, and the columbines of Peru- 
gino’s gardens that loving and exact study of 
minute things which gave to them a sense of 
sincerity, and which they missed in the 
breadth and ease of later work. They had no 
ambition to “splash as no one splashed before 
since great Caldasi Polidore”; but they did 
wish to draw a flower or a cloud so that it 
should be a portrait of that cloud or flower. 
In this ambition it would be curious to know, 
and I do not think that I have ever heard it 
stated, how far they were influenced by Mr. 
Ruskin and his “ Modern Painters.” I should 
not expect to find Rossetti influenced by any 
outside force in this any more than in other 
instances, but at all events Mr. Ruskin eagerly 
accepted the brotherhood as practical expo- 
nents of the theories he had pronounced. 
None of them, I think, knew him personally 
when he wrote the famous letter to the 
“ Times,” in 1851, defending Mr. Millais and 
Mr. Holman Hunt from the abuse of igno- 
rant critics, who, he said, had failed to per- 
ceive the very principles on which these “two 
young men” were proceeding. Somebody 
wrote to him to explain that there were “three 
young men,” and Mr. Ruskin wrote a note to 
Gabriel Rossetti, desiring to see his work, and 
thus the acquaintance of these two remarka- 
ble men commenced. 

Meanwhile, although the more vigorous 
members of the brotherhood had shown no 
special sympathy for Rossetti’s religious mys- 
ticism, a feebler artist, himself one of the orig- 
inal seven, had taken it up with embarrassing 
effusion. This was the late James Collinson, 
whose principal picture, “St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary,” finished in 1851, produced a sort 
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of crisis in Rossetti’s career. This painting 
out-mystified the mystic himself; it was simply 
maudlin and hysterical,-though drawn with 
some feeling for grace, and in a very earnest 
spirit. Rossetti, with his strong good sense, 
recognized that it would be impossible ever to 
reach the public with art of this unmanly 
character, and from this time forth he began 
to abandon the practice of directly sacred art. 
Meanwhile, as is proved by two sonnets which 
Mr. W. B. Scott kindly permits me to print, 
one of them for the first time, the poet con- 
tinued to dwell on that field of thought from 
which, as a painter, he had now shut himself 
out. The earlier of these sonnets, which were 
written in 1852, and sent to Mr. Scott at 
Newcastle, was published for the first time, 
with various alterations, in 1881 : 


“THE CHURCH PORCHES.” 


I, 


“SISTER, first shake we off the dust we have 
Upon our feet, lest it defile the stones 
Inscriptured, covering their sacred bones 

Who lie i’ the aisles which keep the names they gave, 

Their trust abiding round them in the grave ;— 
Whom painters paint with silent orisons, 

And to whom sculptors pray in stone and bronze; 

Their voices echo still like a spent wave. 

Without here, the church-bells are but a tune, 

And on the gothic church-door this hot noon 
Lays all its heavy sunshine here without: 

But having entered in, we shall find there 

Silence, and lighted tapers, and deep prayer, 

And faces of crowned angels all about. 


II. 


“ Sister, arise: we have no more to sing, 
Or say. The priest abideth as is meet 
To minister. Rise up out of thy seat, 
Though peradventure ’tis an irksome thing 
To cross in the threshold of a king, 
Where his doors stand against the evil street, 
And let each step increase upon our feet 
The dust we shook from them at entering. 
Must we of very sooth go hence; the air, 
Whose heat outside makes mist that can be seen, 
Is very clear and cool where we have been. 
The priest abideth ministering. Lo! 
As he for service, why not we for prayer ? 
It is so bidden. Sister, let us go.” 


For some little time after abandoning the 
directly sacred field in painting, Rossetti 
seems to have passed through a disconsolate 
and dubious period. I am told that he 
worked for many months over a large picture 
called “ Kate the Queen,” from some well- 
known words by Mr. Browning. He made 
no progress with this, seemed dissatisfied 
with his own media, felt the weight of his 
lack of training, and passed, in short, through 
one of those downcast moods, which Shak- 
spere has so marvelously described in “ Tired 


with all these,” and which are incident sooner 
or later to every man of genius. While his touch 
in poetry grew constantly more sure and mas- 
terly, his power as a draughtsman threatened 
to leave him altogether. He was to have 
drawn one of the frontispieces in the “Germ,” 
but, although he toiled with a design, he 
could not make it “come right.” At last a 
happy accident put him on the true track, 
and revealed his proper genius to himself, 
He began to make small drawings of poetical 
subjects in water-colors,—most of those which 
I have seen are not more than twenty inches 
by twelve,—over which he labored, and irto 
which he poured his exquisite sense of color, 
inspired without doubt by the glass of me- 
dizval chureh windows. He traveled so 
very little, that I do not know whether he 
ever saw the treasuries of radiant jewel-work 
which fret the gloom of Chartres or ot 
Bourges; but if he never saw them, he di- 
vined them, and these are the only pieces 
of color which in the least degree suggest 
the drawings of this, Rossetti’s second period. 
As far as one can gather, his method was, 
first, to become interpenetrated with the sen- 
timent of some ballad or passage of emo- 
tional poetry, then, to meditate on the scene 
till he saw it clearly before him; then,—and 
this seems to have always been the difficult and 
tedious part,—to draw in the design, and then 
with triumphant ease to fill in the outlines 
with radiant color. He had an almost insu- 
perable difficulty in keeping his composition 
within the confines of the paper upon which 
he worked, and at last was content to have 
a purely accidental limit to the design, no 
matter what limbs of the dramatis persone 
were sheered away by the frame. It would 
not be the act of a true friend to Rossetti’s 
memory to pretend that these drawings, of 
which for the next ten or fifteen years he 
continued to produce a great number, were 
without faults of a nature which any cox- 
comb could perceive, or without eccentrici- 
ties which an untrained eye might easily 
mistake for faults; but this does not in the 
least militate against the fact that in two 
great departments of the painter’s faculty, in 
imaginative sentiment and in wealth of color, 
they have never been surpassed. They have 
rarely, indeed, been equaled in the history 
of painting. A Rossetti drawing of this class 
hung with specimens of other art, ancient or 
modern, simply destroys them. I do not 
mean that it is better or worse than they are, 
but that it kills them as the electric light puts 
out a glow-worm. No other man’s color 
will bear these points of ruby-crimson, these 
expanses of deep turquoise-blue, these fla- 
grant scarlets and thunderous purples. He 
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pcints the sleeve of a trumpeter; it is such 
an orange as the eye can scarce e.dure to 
look at. He paints the tiles of a chimney- 
corner; they are as green as the peacock’s 
eyes in the sunshine. 

‘The world is seldom ready to receive any 
new thing. These drawings of Rossetti’s 
were scarcely noticed even by those who are 
habitually on the watch for fresh develop- 
ments in art. But when the painter next 
emerges into something like publicity we find 
him attended by a brilliant company of 
younger men, all more or less influenced by 
his teaching and attracted by his gifts. The 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood had been a very 
ephemeral institution; in three years, or four 
at the most, it had ceased to exist; but its 
principles and the energy of its founder had 
left their mark on the whole world of art. 
In 1849 Rossetti had exhibited his picture, 
“The Girlhood of Mary Virgin,” at the Port- 
land Gallery, an exhibition in rivalry of the 
Royal Academy, which existed but a very 
short time. As far as I can discover he did 
not exhibit again in London until 1856, when 
he and his friends opened a collection of their 
pictures at 4 Russell Place, Fitzroy Square. 
We would rather have seen that little gallery 
than see most of the show-exhibitions of 
Europe. In it the fine art of the Anglo-Saxon 
race was seen dawning again after its long 
and dark night. Rossetti himself was the 
principal exhibitor, but his two earliest col- 
leagues, now famous painters, Mr. Millais 
and Mr. Holman Hunt, also contributed. And 
here were all the new talents whom Rossetti 
had attracted around him during the last 
seven years: Mr. Madox Brown, with his fine 
genius for history; Mr. J. D. Watson, with his 
strong medizval affinities; Mr. Boyce, with 
his delicate portraiture of rustic scenes; Mr. 
Brett, the finest of our students of the sea; 
Mr. W. B. Scott himself; besides one or two 
others, Mr. Charles Collins, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Halliday, Mr. Martineau, whom death 
or adverse fortune removed before they had 
quite fulfilled their promise. Gabriel Rossetti 
contributed to this interesting and historic ex- 
hibition five or six of those marvelous draw- 
ings of which mention has just been made. 
“Dante’s Dream,” the famous vision of the 
gth of June, 1290, with its counterpart, “ The 
Anniversary of the Dream” in 1291, were 
the most prominent of these. A “ Mary 
Magdalene” was perhaps the most moving 
and exciting. This extremely original design 
showed the Magdalene pursued by her lovers, 
but turning away from them all to seek Jesus 
in the house of Simon the Pharisee. The 
architecture in this drawing was almost child- 
ish; the wall of Simon’s house is not three 


inches thick, and there is not room for a 
grown-up person on the stairs that lead to it; 
but the tender imagination of the whole, the 
sweet persuasiveness of Christ, who looks out 
of a window, the passion of the awakened 
sinner, who tears the roses out of her hair, 
the curious novelty of treatment in the heads 
and draperies, all these combine to make it 
one of those works the moral force and di- 
rectness of which appeal to the heart at 
once. Perhaps the most brilliant piece of 
color at the Russell Place Gallery may have 
been Rossetti’s “ Blue Closet,” a picture which 
either illustrated, or as I should rather sup- 
pose suggested, Mr. Morris’s wonderful poem 
published two years later. 

The same year that displayed him to the 
public already surrounded by a brilliant pha- 
lanx of painter-friends, discovered him also, 
to the judicious, as a center of poetic light 
and heat. The circumstances connected with 
Rosetti’s visit to Oxford a little earlier than 
this are too recent, are fresh in the memories 
of too many living persons of distinction, to 
be discussed with propriety by one who 
was not present. But certain facts are pub- 
lic, and may be mentioned. The Oxford 
Union still shows around the interior of its 
cupola strange, shadowy frescoes, melting into 
nothingness, which are the work of six men 
of whom Rossetti was the leader. These 
youths had enjoyed no practical training in 
that particularly artificial branch of art, mural 
painting, and yet it seems strange that Ros- 
setti himself, at least, should not have under- 
stood that a vehicle, such as yolk of egg 
mixed with vinegar, was absolutely necessary 
to tempera, or that it was proper, in fresco- 
painting, to prepare the walls, and paint in 
the fresh wet mortar. They used no vehicle, 
they fixed their colors in no coat of plaster, 
but they threw their ineffectual dry paint on 
the naked brick. The result has been that 
their interesting boyish efforts are now de- 
cayed beyond any chance of restoration. It 
is impossible, however, to ascend the gallery 
of the Oxford Union and examine the ghostly 
frescoes that are fading there, without great 
interest and even emotion. Of the young 
men who painted there under Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s eye, all have become greatly distin- 
guished. Mr. Edward Burne-Jones, Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, and Mr. Spencer Stanhope were 
undergraduates at Oxford. Mr. Valentine 
Prinsep and Mr. Arthur Hughes, I believe, 
were Royal Academy students who were in- 
vited down by Rossetti. Their work was 
naive and queer to the last degree. It is per- 
haps not fair to say which one of them found 
so much difficulty in painting the legs of his 
figures that he drew an impenetrable covert 
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of sunflowers right across his picture, and 
only showed the faces of his heroes and hero- 
ines between the golden disks. 

The ‘Oxford and Cambridge Magazine,” 
which also dates from the year 1856, is a still 
more notable expression of budding genius 
than the dome of the Oxford Union. It was 
edited by Mr. Godfrey Lushington, all its ar- 
ticles were anonymous, and it contrived to 
exist through twelve consecutive monthly 
numbers. A complete set is now rare, and 
the periodical itself is much less known than 
befits such a receptacle of pure literature. It 
contains three or four of Rossetti’s finest 
poems; a great many of those extraordinary 
pieces, steeped in medizval coloring, which 
Mr. William Morris was to collect in 1858 into 
his bewitching volume called “The Defense 
of Guenevere”; several delightful prose sto- 
ries of life in the Middle Ages, also by Mr. 
Morris, which, like certain prose romances by 
Mr. Burne-Jones, have never been publicly 
claimed or reprinted by their author; and 
not a little else that was as new as it was 
notable. A little later Mr. William Morris’s 
first book was dedicated “To my Friend 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Painter,” and in 1860 
Mr. Swinburne followed with a like inscrip- 
tion of his first-fruits, his tragic drama of 
“The Queen-Mother.” Thus in the course 
of a little more than ten years Ressetti had 
become the center and sun of a galaxy of 
talent in poetry and painting, more brilliant 
perhaps than any which has ever acknowl- 
edged the beneficent sway of any one Eng- 
lishman of genius. 

Butall this while the world outside knew noth- 
ing of the matter. One by one the younger 
men stepped forward on the public stage and 
secured the plaudits of the discerning, and 
ascended the slow incline of general reputa- 
tion. But Rossetti remained obstinately re- 
cluse, far preferring to be the priest and con- 
fessor of genius to acting himself a public 
part. To this determination several outward 
things engaged him still further. He married 
quite early in life; and his wife, who was her- 
self an artist of rare, if somewhat wild and 
untrained talent, bore him a son who died at 
birth, and then shortly after died herself. 
During his brief married months Rossetti had 
collected the MSS. of his poems, and thought 
to publish them; but when he lost his wife, 
in a paroxysm of grief he placed the sheets 
of his poems in her coffin, and would hear 
no more a suggestion of publication. In 1861 
he presented the world with a very learned 
and beautiful anthology of early Italian poe- 
try, and proposed as early as that year to 
print his original poems. It was his scheme 
to name the little volume “ Dante in Verona, 


and other Poems”; but it came to nothing. 
About 1867 the scheme of publication again 
took possession of him. I have been told 
that a sudden sentiment of middle age, the 
fact that he found himself in his fortieth year, 
led him to conquer his scruples, and finally 
arrange his pieces. But he was singularly fas- 
tidious ; the arrangement would never please 
him; the cover must be cut in brass, the 
paper at the sides must bear a special design, 
These niceties were rarer twelve ycars ago 
than they are now, and the printers fatigued 
him with their persistent obstinacy. It was 
not till early in 1870 that the “Poems” in 
stately form first appeared, and were hailed 
with a shout of admiration which was prac- 
tically universal. 

It was about Christmas in that same year, 
1870, that he who writes these lines was first 
presented to Gabriel Rossetti. The impres- 
sion on my mental eye is as fresh as if it had 
been made yesterday, instead of twelve years 
ago. He was a man of average height, com- 
monly loosely clad in black, so as to give one 
something of the notion of an abbé; the 
head very full, and domed like that of Shak- 
spere, as it was then usual to say,—to my 
thinking more like that of Chaucer,—in any 
case a head surcharged with imagination and 
power, strongly Italian in color and cast. 
The eyes were exceedingly deep-set, in cay- 
ernous sockets; they were large, and black, 
and full of a restless brilliance, a piercing 
quality which consoled the shy novice by not 
being stationary. Lastly, a voice of bell-like 
tone and sonority, a voice capable of express- 
ing without effort every shade of emotion 
from rage and terror to the most sublime ten- 
derness. I have never heard a voice so fitted 
for poetical effect, so purely imaginative, and 
yet, in its absence of rhetoric, so clear and 
various, as that of Gabriel Rossetti. I retain 
one special memory of his reading in his own 
studio the unfinished MS. of “ Rose Mary” 
in 1873, which surpassed in this direction any 
pleasure which it has been my lot to enjoy; 
and on various occasions I have listened to 
his reading of sonnets, his own and those of 
others, with a sense that his intonation re- 
vealed a beauty in the form of that species of 
verse which it had never been seen to possess 
before. I have already spoken of his wonder- 
ful courtliness to a new acquaintance, his 
bewitching air of sympathy; on a closer inti- 
macy this stately manner would break up into 
wild fits of mirth, and any sketch of Rossetti 
would be incomplete that did not describe his 
loud and infectious laughter. He lived very 
much apart from the every-day life of man- 
kind, not ostentatiously, but from a genuine lack 
of interest in passing events. An old friend tells 
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me that during the French Revolution he 
burst into Rossetti’s studio with the incredi- 
ble news, “ Louis Philippe has landed in Eng- 
land!” “Has he?” said Rossetti calmly, 
“What has he come for?” That certain 
political events, in which he saw a great sym- 
bolic significance, could move him deeply, is 
easily proved by such sonnets as the noble 
“On the Refusal of Aid between Nations,” 
and “ Czar Alexander II.” But such glances 
out of window into the living street were 
rare, and formed no characteristic part of his 
scheme of life. 

As a poet in these great years he possessed 
rare gifts of passionate utterance, and har- 
mony of vision and expression. Mr. Swin- 
burne has characterized these qualities in 
words which leave no later commentator 
the chance of distinguishing himself. But it 
would be totally unjust, even in so cursory 
and personal a sketch as‘this, to allow the 
impression to go undisputed that Rossetti 
preferred the external form to the inward 
substance of poetry. This charge was brought 
against him, as it has always been brought 
against earnest students of poetic art. I will 
rather quote a few words from a letter of 
Rossetti to me, written in 1873, when he was 
composing his own magnum opus of “ Rose 
Mary.” I have always felt them to be very 
salutary, none the less because it is obvious 
that the writer did not at all times contrive, or 
perhaps desire, to make them true in his own 
work : 

“It seems to me that all poetry, to be really en- 
during, is bound to be as amusing (however trivial 
the word may sound) as any other class of literature; 
and I do not think that enough amusement to keep it 
alive can ever be got out of incidents not amounting 
to events, or out of traveling experiences of an ordi- 
nary kind, however agreeably, observantly, or even 
thoughtfully treated. [ would eschew in writing all 
themes that are not so trenchantly individualized as to 
leave no margin for discursiveness.” 


During the last eight years of his life, Ros- 
setti’s whole being was clouded by the terrible 
curse of an excitable temperament—sleepless- 
ness. Toovercome this enemy, which interfered 
with his powers of work and concentration of 
thought, he accepted the treacherous aid of 


the new drug, chloral, which was then 
vaunted as perfectly harmless in its effect 
upon the health. The doses of chloral be- 
came more and more necessary to him, and 
I am told that at last they became so fre- 
quent and excessive that no case has been 
recorded in the annals of medicine in which 
one patient has taken so much, or even half 
so much chloral as Rossetti took. Under this 
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unwholesome drug his constitution, originally 
a magnificent one, slipped unconsciously into 
decay, the more stealthily that the poison 
seemed to have no effect whatever on the 
powers of the victim’s intellect. He painted 
until physical force failed him; he wrote 
brilliantly to the very last, and two sonnets 
dictated by him on his death-bed are de- 
scribed to me as being entirely worthy of his 
mature powers. There is something almost 
melancholy in such a proof of the superior 
vitality of the brain. If the mind had shared 
the weakness of the body, the insidious 
enemy might perhaps have been routed in 
time to secure the elastic rebound of both. 
But when the chloral was stoutly met at last, 
it was too late. 

So at the age of fifty-four we have lost a 
man whom we should have retained, in the 
nature of things, for twenty years longer in 
the plentitude of his powers, but for a mis- 
take in hygiene—a medical experiment. His 
work of inspiring the young, of projecting his 
fiery originality along the veins of others, was 
perhaps over ; it is doubtful whether this can 
ever be continued with advantage through 
more than two generations. The prophet is 
apt at last to become a tyrant, and from this 
ill apotheosis Rossetti was spared. But there 
was no reason why he should not, for at least 
a score of years, have produced noble pic- 
tures and have written gorgeous poems, em- 
phasizing a personal success which he would 
have extended, though he hardly could have 
raised it. Yet he was always a melancholy 
man; of late years he had become almost a 
solitary man. Like Charles of Austria, he 
had disbanded his body-guard, and had re- 
tired to the cloister. Perhaps a longer life 
would not have brought much enjoyment 
with it. But these are idle speculations, and 
we have rather to call to our remembrance 
the fact that one of the brightest and most 
distinguished of our race, a man whose very 
existence was a protest against narrowness of 
aim and feebleness of purpose, one of the 
great torch-bearers in the procession of Eng- 
lish art, has been called from us in the prime 
of life, before the full significance of his genius 
had been properly felt. He was the contem- 
porary of some mighty names older than his, 
yet there scarcely was to be found among 
them all a spirit more thoroughly original ; 
and surely, when the paltry conflicts of passing 
taste are laid to rest forever, it will be found 
that this man has written his signature indeli- 
bly on one of the principal pages of the regis- 
ter of our intellectual history. 


Edmund W. Gosse. 














NINGPO AND THE 


On a glorious afternoon, at the close of 
April, 1879, we drove along the broad, hand- 
some quays of Shanghai till we reached the 
China Merchant Company’s wharf, where we 
found the Xiang TZzen about to start for 
Ningpo. She is an American steamer, with 
good accommodation for first-class passen- 
gers, and abundant space for an unlimited 
number of Chinamen, to whom close packing 
is no objection provided the fares are suffi- 
ciently low. My own cabin was roomy and 
luxurious, but with the first glimpse of dawn 
I was astir, and gladly accepted an invitation 
from the genial captain to share his early 
chocolate and take possession of a snug cor- 
ner on the bridge commanding a perfect view 
of the Ningpo River, which we entered at 
daybreak, passing the Chinhai Fort, a pictur- 
esque old castle on a small hill, with a fore- 
ground of quaint junks. Thence for about 
sixteen miles we steamed slowly up the 
stream, the morning mists rising dreamily 
from the river and from the low, damp rice- 
lands and canals, and giving strange relief to 
the many dark hillocks which here mark an- 
cestral graves, groups of which, in tens, twen- 
ties, hundreds, lie thickly strewn in every 
direction. They number, perhaps, tens of 
thousands, and usurp a most unfair propor- 
tion of the flat, alluvial land, which yields 
such rich green crops wherever the farmer 
ventures to cultivate. Throughout this dis- 
trict nearly all graves are marked by simple 
mounds, the picturesque horse-shoe form so 
common in Southern China being here 
unknown. 

As we approached the fine old walled city 
of Ningpo, the principal objects which re- 
vealed themselves were buildings much larger 
than ordinary dwelling-houses, and having 
very high, pitched, thatched roofs. Of these 
we counted three hundred and eighty. These 
are ice-houses, in which, during the winter 
months, the ice is stored for fish-curing. It is 
collected day by day in layers only about 
half an inch thick and pounded into a 
solid mass. About 7 A.M. the great steamer 
was moored alongside the wharf. Our first 
hour was devoted to the shops of the wood- 
carvers, exquisite carving in white wood being 
the industry for which Ningpo is most justly 
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celebrated. The finest of this work commands 
a price which, even in Europe or America, 
would be considered high, but the second- 
class carvings sell at very low figures. Pict- 
ure-frames and brackets seem to be the 
favorite objects of manufacture. We saw 
one cabinet on which endless patient skill 
had been expended. To our eyes, however, 
accustomed to the rich tone of Canton black 
wood furniture, this pale wood was rather an 
unpleasant material. 

Having secured bearers, and open chairs 
of wicker-work in preference to the closely 
covered, upright ones in common use, we 
were next carried about two miles through 
the city, crossing the river by a ferry, and at 
last reaching the English church mission, 
where we received most cordial welcome 
from the late Bishop Russell and his wife, 
who were most hospitable. Here, in the heart 
of the heathen city, and on a site which, but 
a few years ago, was devoted to accumula- 
tions of foulest refuse, now stands the pleas- 
ant home, with its bright little garden, fragrant 
with roses and orange-blossoms, and enliv- 
ened by a charming group of tiny Chinese 
children, with quaintly shaven heads, and in 
their pretty native dresses of every vivid hue. 
These are children of some of the native 
clergy and teachers, whose very small salary 
makes it a real boon when one of their little 
ones here finds a temporary home and wise 
and loving care. On either side of the bish- 
op’s house were his schools—that for boys 
in the care of a clergyman of the Church 
of England, while the girls’ school was in the 
charge of an English lady, with Chinese 
assistants. The children, of all ages, were 
lodged in the school, and a brighter, more 
intelligent assemblage could nowhere be found. 
Every effort is made to save the girls from the 
cruel torture of foot-binding, but such is the 
force of a distorted public opinion that the 
poor children themselves, though unable to 
restrain the tears caused by positive suffering, 
often insist on enduring the pain, rather than 
sacrifice their vanity and incur the risk of 
being despised in the matrimonial market as 
large-footed plebeians. Facing the house was 
the neat church, where, on several days of 
the week, one of the native clergy sits for 
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hours, instructing such of his heathen country- 
men as care to come quietly and hear his 
message, while the regular services are at- 
tended by a large and most reverent congre- 
gation. There are three other churches 
belonging to this mission in different parts of 
the city, and small chapels at various points 
in the neighborhood, the whole forming a 
Christian body, small indeed when compared 
with the vast pagan population around, but 
no mean harvest when viewed as the fruit of 
one devoted life ; for, without detracting one 
jot from the credit due to his fellow-workers, 
it must be recorded that Bishop Russell has 
been the soul of the whole movement. 

We spent a pleasant morning in Bishop 
Russell’s home, and Miss L took me to 
see all her Chinese girls busily at work, 
some reading, some writing, others with large, 
picturesque wheels winding the silk spun 
by their own silk-worms, which are fed on 
the mulberry leaves grown in the garden. 
All looked bright and intelligent, and strik- 
ingly clean and tidy, their neatly dressed, 
glossy black hair reflecting the sunlight. The 
style of hair-dressing fashionable in Ningpo 
is not encouraged among the school-girls, 
and it is certainly very peculiar, and curiously 
unlike that of any other district in China, 
A woman having rolled up her own hair 
quite simply, purchases two enormous wings 
of black hair made up on wire, which she 
attaches to the back of her head. She also 
purchases a small neat fold of hair, with 
which she conceals the fastening. There is 
no attempt at deception in the wearing of 
this false hair; it is simply a head-dress which 
could not possibly be made of growing 
hair. 

After lunch the Bishop kindly undertook 
to show us some of the city lions: so we 
once more betook us to our chairs, he escort- 
ing us on his pony. Our first visit was to the 
temple of the City Defenders, a large, na- 
tional temple, where the municipal authorities 
offer solemn worship at stated festivals. Here, 
as in most of the military temples we 
visited, the objects ot adoration are several 
huge idols of the Tartar type, with very 
long black mustaches. There were the usual 
altars, with bronze vessels for flowers, incense 
and candles, the quaintly carved mythologi- 
cal stone animals, the furnace in which 
are daily burnt all papers collected in the 
streets, and over all the coating of dirt, 
which, except at the great New Year puri- 
fication, seems so invariable an adjunct of 
all Chinese temples, striking the traveler 
the more forcibly from contrast with the 
€xquisite cleanliness of those in Japan. That 
furnace for the burning of all scraps of paper 
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points to the strange reverence for learning 
which characterizes this people. As the Ma- 
hommedan carefully commits to the flame 
any paper on which the name of the Almighty 
might chance to be inscribed, that he may 
thus save it from possible profanation, so the 
Chinese honor all papers, that by so doing 
they may preserve any quotation from the 
writings of Confucius, or other classical au- 
thority, from being trampled under foot. It 
is therefore an act of merit either to go in 
person or by deputy, carrying a large basket, 
and therein to collect every paper which 
chance or house-sweeping may have depos- 
ited in the streets, and then carry these to the 
temple to be burnt. 

We next went to the great Pagoda, a 
very tall white tower, but poor and naked 
looking, its galleries having been destroyed 
by fire. Either this very building, or a 
similar one on the same site, was built a 
thousand years ago. It is fourteen stories 
high and shows seven tiers of windows. We 
climbed to the top, and had an extensive 
view of the city, which is flat and wanting 
in distinct features—a flat country all around, 
with hills in the far distance. Descending 
thence, we continued our journey through 
the city, passing innumerable objects of ar- 
tistic interest, combined with an indescribable 
amount of dirt. The simplest shopping expe- 
dition, to me so wearisome in other lands, 
here became a delight; the shop itself, with 
its huge, quaint sign-board, and gorgeously 
decked domestic shrine, and still more the 
glimpses of home-life in the inner court, 
were each a study to rejoice an artist. 
Only the too rapid succession of such sub- 
jects is bewildering. You are carried through 
the narrowest streets you can imagine, 
thronged with a most picturesque crowd 
of men and women, rich and poor, chil- 
dren, beggars, and street hawkers; quaint 
sign-boards of every sort are hung out 
from the shops, or rise fifteen or eighteen 
feet from a carved stand at the door. The 
shops themselves rarely have a frontage of 
more than ten feet, all open to the street, 
whence you can watch each skillful workman 
deftly manufacturing his wares. For here the 
show-room is the workshop, and the curious 
gaze of the passer-by in no way disturbs the 
artisan, who calmly proceeds with his work. 
We noted the exquisitely fine ivory carving, 
and among the articles of manufacture, 
strange masks and garments for the thea- 
ters; jewelry in which the gay plumage of 
the kingfisher is used instead of enamel; 
ornaments of green jade, more precious than 
diamonds to the ladies of the Celestial land 
and well-nigh as costly ; fans, artificial flow- 
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ers, large paper umbrellas, and ali manner 
of pretty Chinese lanterns (such as hang 
outside every shop or house). All kinds of 
cakes and sugar-plums, and savory soups 
and stews and biscuits are being prepared 
at the ovens in the open street, and there 
consumed by hungry passers-by. Here are 
street barbers hard at work, and there 
itinerant fish-mongers selling large cuttle-fish, 
and other creatures repulsive in our eyes. 
There is an extensive demand for a large, 
flat eel, so silvery white as to resemble a pol- 
ished sword. We pass by flower-stalls and fruit- 
stalls, we see coopering and tailoring, laundry 
work and watch making, and shops full of 
handsome coffins, which dutiful children pre- 
sent to their living parents. Smooth-shaven 
men in garments of amazing cleanliness, and 
with glossy pig-tails down to their heels, wel- 
come us to curio shops, where beautiful or 
curious objects of every sort tempt us as the 
same things seen in England or America 
never could do. We halted for some time in a 
street wholly devoted to the sale of carved 
wood furniture, and, while the good Bishop, 
as was his wont, engaged a group of shop- 
men in conversation, I explored the inner- 
most recesses of one of the principal shops, 
examining especially the curious, large bed- 
steads, which answer all the purposes of a 
dressing-room, having drawers beneath the 
bed, and all necessary arrangements for wash- 
ing and hair-dressing, so arranged as to be 
shut in by an outer inclosure of beautiful 
carved work. I have often seen these, in the 
sleeping-rooms of Chinese ladies, with rich 
hangings of colored silk and embroidery. 
Passing on thence, and glancing at the shops 
of the money-changers, and at many shops 
devoted only to the sale of sham silver taels, 
i. é., large lumps of money made of paper 
coated with tin-foil, to be given as burnt-offer- 
ings in the temples, we came to a fine Roman 
Catholic church. The next place which we 
visited, was the beautiful Fokien temple, the 
approaches to which were crowded by a 
dense mass of people, thronging to witness 
a theatrical performance for the amusement 
of the idols. 

The following day being Sunday, we at- 
tended service in the native church. In the 
course of long wanderings I had heard our 
beautiful liturgy recited in many strange 
tongues, to me unknown, but this was my 
first experience of it in Chinese, to my ear 
the most uncouth of all. A native clergyman 
preached with much earnestness, and appar- 
ently with much eloquence. His long plait of 
black hair hung over his surplice almost to his 
feet. There was a full and attentive congrega- 
tion, of whom about fifty stayed for the Holy 
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Communion; and I was told that there was 
quite as large an attendance at the other 
three native churches. 

In the cool of the day we strolled out for 
a walk on the city wall, the one point in 
every Chinese city where walking is pleasant, 
it being removed above the crowds and filth 
of the densely peopled streets. The walls of 
Ningpo were to me especially attractive— 
they are quiet and old and gray, and in 
many places thickly covered with fragrant 
jessamine and wild honeysuckle. The Chinese 
people cannot understand what pleasure can 
be derived from an idle saunter, or indeed, 
from walking at all, and you will rarely meet 
a human being, except here and there a group 
of very untidy Tartar soldiers at their post. 
There is much waste ground just inside 
the walls of Ningpo, and in the spring-time 
this is green and beautiful. The path re- 
minded me of an English lane, but the 
tangled roses and honeysuckle grew more 
luxuriantly than our wild flowers are wont 
to do. They veil some of the countless 
graves, which here as elsewhere form so 
prominent a feature, but their fragrance can- 
not conceal the horrible smells which here 
and there assail us, and which are wafted 
from the Baby towers, two of which we had 
to pass. These are square towers with small 
windows, about twelve feet from the ground, 
and are built to receive the bodies of such 
babies as die too young to have souls, 
and therefore do not require coffins. We 
passed several temples. One of these was 
sacred to the patron god of actors, who, 
though they pursue a sorely despised profes- 
sion, are nevertheless a numerous body, and 
here have their own guild, which always 
combines the purposes of club, theater, and 
temple. We looked into one temple which 
was undergoing repairs, and in which all the 
Boussahs or images had little strips of pink 
paper pasted over their eyes. The priest 
explained that these are prayers to the gods 
to retire from the temple till it is ready 
to receive them again. In the meantime, 
the images are only images, and are not 
sacred. Next we halted at one of the innu- 
merable ancestral halls, which represent so 
large a phase of the religious life of China. For 
here is offered that worship which is thought 
to soothe the spirits of each departed ances- 
tor, and here are presented offerings of savory 
meats, on the fragrance of which the hungry 
dead are supposed to feast ; here, too, are sol- 
emnly burnt paper effigies of horses, houses, 
garments and money, the smoke of which, it 
is believed, ascends gratefully to the unseen 
world, there to assume the real and useful 
forms which here they only represent. It 
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CHINESE SHOE MERCHANT. 


is a strange development of that filial rever- 
ence inculcated by Confucius, and which 
leads to no kindliness or respect from sons 
to their living parents, but to a slavish dread 


of the dead, whose power to avenge any 
slight or neglect is so firmly believed in that 
no amount of pains and expense is spared 
in striving to propitiate them. This is the 
one article of faith common to all sects, and 
is inculcated alike by the Buddhist and Taoist 
priests, who herein find their most profitable 
source of revenue. Many are the masses 
that must be offered for the dead, and offer- 
ings made to or for them, whenever sickness 
or trouble, befalling the living, leads these 
to suspect that they have in any way offended 
them. This system of ancestral worship per- 
meates the entire life of China, and makes the 
living literally slaves of the dead. Naturally, 
it is the greatest hinderance to the spread of 
Christianity, for strong indeed must be the 
convictions which can lead a Chinaman to 
conquer his own superstitious dread of the 
evils to be expected from his vengeful ances- 
tors, and even if his own mind can rise su- 
perior to this deep-rooted belief, still he 
knows that in abandoning this worship, he 
must necessarily incur, not only the indig- 
nation of his own relatives, but the scorn 
and aversion of his countrymen, who believe 
that the neglected spirits will go forth, 
dealing troubles and woes on every side; 
Spirits thus forsaken by their descendants 
VoL. XXIV.—64. 


become. beggars in the unseen world, 
wholly dependent upon the charitable 
offerings which the devout periodically 
make by burning large sums of paper- 
money to be transmitted to Purgatory 
for their benefit. 

Our first halt the next day was at 
an old Buddhist temple, which inter- 
ested me particularly, because, on the 
cloud canopy of the great gilt image 
of Buddha, were represented seven 
dragons’-heads, and this was the first 
indication I had seen of any sug- 
gestion of that legend of the seven 
headed serpent, which holds so con- 
spicuous a place in the Buddhism of 

(. ancient India and Ceylon, where it is 
UD) generally represented uprearing itself 
\s» as a protecting canopy above the Bud- 
dha. At the back of this shrine we 

found the usual altar to the goddess of 
mercy, who is here represented stand- 

ing on the head of a gigantic serpent, 

while attendants float around her on 
clouds—a singular counterpart of the 
ordinary representations of the Blessed 
Virgin, and one which recalled to my 
memory a curious little chapel we vis- 

ited in a remote district of Ceylon, where the 
semi-Catholicized people had erected an altar 
to Buddha on one side and to the Madonna 
on the other! Passing onward, we stopped at 
a paper-hanger’s to examine a curious picture 
of the Buddhist Pantheon, representing heaven, 
with all its multitudinous gods placed in their 
proper gradation. Strange, indeed, it is to 
find these many lords and gods incorporated 
with Buddhism, which in its early purity so 
utterly repudiated them all. In this city there 
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seems to be scarcely a house which has not 
a domestic altar for the god of wealth, in 
addition to the shrines for the kitchen god, 
the door god, and the family ancestors. 

We passed on to the lakes, the name given 
to a small sheet of water in the midst of many 
temples. We explored two of these, one mili- 
tary, sacred to a deified hero, the other to the 
god of wealth, who is always represented as a 
most jovial person, seated on a couch, and 
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figures, the profusion of gilding and rich 
color, the various objects used in the sery- 
ice of the temple. One shrine, I think that 
of the seventh month, was almost hidden by 
the number of theatrical crowns hung be. 
fore it, while countless strips of straw were 
tied to the railing. These are all ex cvtos 
from women who come here to pray for addi- 
tions to their families. The object we had 
come to see was a representation of the Bud- 
dhist hells, which occupies the side court on 
the left hand. It was closed for repairs, but, 
at the Bishop’s request, the attendant priests 
kindly opened it and revealed that strangest 
of incongruities, representations of spiritual 
beings, revealing the lath and plaster of which 
they are constructed, and the paint-pots to 
which they owe their splendor. It is one of 
the most striking peculiarities of the Chinese, 
that in their public buildings, as in their own 
homes, there is no system of keeping things 
in repair; nowhere is the theory of the stitch 
in time so wholly ignored. In a mandarin’s 
home, as in these temples, no expense is 
spared in the first instance; but thenceforward 
dirt is allowed to accumulate, and decay to 
work guiet destruction, unchecked for years, 
till the whole isin a state of ruin. Then great 
éfforts are made to raise large funds, and 
the whole is thoroughly repaired, and reap- 
pears in all the glory of new carving, with 
much gold and gaudy coloring. It is need- 





immensely fat, which is the Chinese —__ 
idea of prosperity. This temple was [/ 
in perfect order, and evidently was 
in high favor. Great theatricals were 
held here a few days before our visit, 
attended by many thousand persons. 
On this day all was quiet, and we 
found only a family of women, feed- 
ing their fat silk-worms with fresh 
mulberry leaves, in the rooms behind 
the temple. On we went, through 
intricate streets, crossing most pictur- 
esque canal-bridges, with quaint little 
shrines, and totally regardless of ever- 
changing and most horrible odors, 
till we reached the temple, which was 
the special object of our search. It 
is sacred to all the gods of time,—the 
gods of the year, the months, the 
days, and the hours. All are repre- 
sented with long black mustaches. 
The central one is seated under 
the triple scarlet umbrella, richly 
embroidered in gold and colors, 
which now, as in ancient days, is 
the highest emblem of authority. 
The amount of detail in one of 
these innumerable temples is won- 
derful—the multitude of small carved 
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less to say that the chamber of horrors in 
which we now found ourselves was in every 
respect as repulsive as might be expected 
from artists whose ideas of punishment are 
derived from the tortures commonly used in 
Chinese courts of justice. The various penal- 
ties for every conceivable form of sin are rep- 
resented by different groups of dolls, supposed 
to be human culprits enduring every form of 
torture which the ingenuity of the devils can 
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fourth at the corresponding distance on the 
right. Lower grades were arranged in order 
all along the wall, and still humbler sages oc- 
cupied the outer courts, to which, on payment 
of given sums, even modern disciples can gain 
admission. 

On leaving this temple we made a long 
expedition across the city to the West Gate, 
outside of which, on the very brink of the 
river, stood a large group of those curious 





























RECEPTACLES FOR ASHES FROM THE VESSELS OF INCENSE. 


devise. The whole is presided over by a large, structures called widows’ arches, which are 
repulsive figure in white, with blood streaming erected by permission of the Emperor, and 
from eyes and nostrils, who is ever on the sometimes at very great expense, to the 
watch to seize the souls of the dying. Her memory of such women as, having lost a 
beauty was being enhanced by afresh coatof husband in early life, have remained true 
paint. There was no lack of material fire and to his memory; or else to virgins,, whose 
devils with pitchforks, and I thought with betrothed having died, have continued un- 
humiliation how nearly akin to the atrocities wedded to the end of their days. I had seen 
here represented are the pictures which I many fine specimens of these monuments 
have seen used by the largest division of placed singly about the country, some of 
the Christian Church, both here and in Japan, them so exquisitely carved as to resemble 
for the edification of its converts. lace-work in stone, but here were such a 
Our next visit was to the old Confucian number placed close together that their pic- 
temple, which stood by itself in forsaken- torial effect was altogether destroyed. 
looking grounds, overgrown with tall grass. Of the many temples which we visited 
In front was a sheet of water, with a quaint none interested me more than one in 
bridge. The temple was in the usual state of which the Bishop had for many years made 
semi-decay, but handsome in its severe sim- his humble home. This, and the adjacent 
plicity. Like all other Confucian temples, it courts were now rented from the gods by 
contained no image of any sort, the sole object a Chinese tea-merchant, and we saw the 
of worship being the scarlet and gold tablet, baskets, boxes and ovens, where a few days 
which bore the name of Confucius. On the later five hundred busy workers would be 
left hand were ranged the tablets of his most engaged in firing and packing, and other 
honored disciples, placed sideways; at the processes of tea preparation. On this day 
same distance on the right were those who they were only preparing pounded indigo and 
attained to the next degree of wisdom; the gypsum in large flat baskets, to give that 
third grade were on the left, farther off; the bloom without which tea is not marketable 
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in England or America. We had watched this 
process frequently in other tea-firing hongs. 
Close to this temple is a very celebrated 
one to the Thunder god, whose image occu- 
pies the central court. Another worshipful 
group represents the ancestor of thunder, 
supported on either side by his descendants, 
thunder and lightning, the latter holding cym- 
bals. Immense crowds assemble here annually 


THE THREE 


to pray for the preservation of their homes, 
but as the temple itself has more than once 
been struck by lightning, such guardianship 
is suggestive of the broken reed. The people 
are, however, very considerate for the difficul- 
ties of their deities. When the rebels captured 
Ningpo, the old priest of this temple fled to 
Mr. Russell’s house for protection, which, of 
course, was gladly given. But the Bishop 
could not resist asking what the gods were 
doing that they did not protect their priest. 
The poor old man replied that they had all 
returned to Heaven in great alarm. In the 
entrance court are ranged the gods of the 
seasons, and here, at the spring festival, a clay 


ox is offered, and then broken, and the wor. 
shipers scramble for the fragments with 


which to fertilize their fields. This temple 
was temporarily occupied as barracks by 
the City Guard, and their cannon were 
ranged all round the court without the slight- 
est deference to the gods or the unlucky 
priests, who saw their flocks dispersed and 
their revenues lost. This guard was a force of 
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about one hundred and fifty men, specially 
trained by English officers to assist the civic 
authorities to dislodge the rebel troops. They 
are said to have done excellent service. The 
officers’ quarters in this temple were certainly 
unique, as without removing the shrines, they 
had converted the various chapels into most 
comfortable bed-rooms and _sitting-rooms. 
Thus, a light, sunny dining-room, with lux- 
urious arm-chairs and sofas, was presided over 
by a fine full-sized Goddess of Mercy, which 
is simply an Indian Vishnu with eight arms 
Her lotus throne rests on wheels, and, strangest 
of all, from beneath this peep out about a 
dozen small pigs, carved and colored. The 
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pig would be an abomination in the 
eyes of a worshiper of Vishnu; but 
such is the extraordinary conglomera- 
tion of Chinese mythology. On either 
side of this figure stand Chinese and 
Indian gods, and rows of large, gilt 
statues are ranged on each side of the 
room. In the bath-room is a splendid shrine 
to “the Lord of Heaven and of Earth,” 


and in another room a shrine with a very 
beautiful image of a goddess with a child 


in her arms. But, as this is meant for the 
worship of women only, it is concealed by a 
large mirror. This temple is surrounded by 
fine old trees, and the air is fragrant with the 
scent of the Pride of India, a tree somewhat 
like the English ash, but bearing blossoms 
which in appearance and scent resemble the 
lilac. 

I had planned my visit to Ningpo at this 
season in order to see the wonderful masses 
of azaleas, which cover the neighboring hills 
in many places so densely as to lend them 
strong local coloring, making the term rain- 
bow-tinted the simple expression of a fact. I 








found, however, that, arriving at the end of 
April, I was just a little too late, the flowers 
having been at their prime about a fortnight 
earlier. ‘The point we selected to visit was a 
large Buddhist monastery, known as the 
Tien Dong or Heavenly Boy, and distant 
about twenty miles. Of these the first fifteen 
are done by water, the last five by land. Our 
conveyance was a house-boat of the simplest 
sort, an ordinary native boat with roof, form- 
ing a sleeping-room and a tiny kitchen. 
Having gone a short distance by river, we 
were next to turn into one of the innu- 
merable canals which intersect the whole 
country; but, as these are on a_ higher 
level than the river, there is a singular con- 
trivance by which boats are raised to the 
canal orlowered thence to the river. A sort of 
lock, just wide enough to admit one boat at a 
time, connects the two by a 
mud slope, the summit of 
which is higher than either 
river or canal; and on the 
massive stone wall on either 
side are placed windlasses, 
which, being turned simulta- 
neously, draw up a strong 
rope, which is passed behind 
the boat, and thus raise it to 
the summit of the incline, 
whence it is allowed to slide 
down into the canal. As 
hundreds of boats sometimes 
pass to and fro in a day, the 
amount of physical labor in- 
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volved must be immense. Once afloat on the 
canal our progress was simple enough. We 
rowed past an endless succession of green 
fields, intersected by canals, spanned by stone 
bridges. The only features in the landscape 
were graves and widows’ arches, some of the 
latter really very fine—but the graves were 
singularly hideous; neither the horse-shoe 
grave of the south, nor the simple mound of 
the north, but ugly little stone houses, some 
of them covered all over with straw matting. 

Thus we quietly glided on till dark, when 
we reached the foot of the hills and anchored 
at Siao Bah. Next morning was May-day, 
and we woke at dawn to find abundant May 
dew on the fields of pink clover and banks 
rich with golden celandine. We had brought 
our wicker chairs on the boat, and, having 
engaged chair-bearers, we started on our five 
miles’ expedition up to the monastery, by a 
very pretty road winding around green hills, 
and making the ascent very gradually. The 
vegetation was beautiful. Here and there we 
passed masses of gorgeous orange azalea, 
each head from eight to fifteen inches in cir- 
cumference, and many having forty to fifty 
blossoms on a head. Higher up we found 
lilac azaleas, and a few of a delicate rose- 
color; also a beautiful shrub bearing masses 
of lilac blossom, which in the distance we 
mistook for azalea, but which, on closer in- 
spection, we failed to recognize, the flowers 
being more wax-like and the leaves small and 
smooth. Our path lay sometimes through 
fields, sometimes through clumps of bamboo, 
then along avenues of fir-trees. The road for 
the whole distance is a paved causeway, and 
as we approached within about a mile of the 
monastery we observed a carved lotus-blos- 
som on every twenty-ninth stone. Passing by 
a row of curious red and gray pillars, in 
which are stored the ashes from the vessels 
of incense, we reached the fine old monastery, 
with faded red walls and heavy roofs of gray 
thatch—all most harmonious in color, and 
with background of richly wooded hills, and 
a quiet pool’ in the foreground. Passing 
through a large outer temple containing an 
immense image of the fat, laughing god 
of Wealth, we entered an inner court, whence 
a flight of steps led us to the great temple, 
which is very fine indeed. It is a large 
hall, supported by great red pillars. As you 
enter, you face three immense gilt images of 
Buddhas with canopy of gold clouds. Each 
image is fully forty feet high, and rests on a 
pedestal which adds at least ten feet more. 
Between them are two smaller images of 
standing disciples, and two of the Queen of 
Heaven on lotus throne. All these are gilt, 
as are also large statues of the gods of heaven 


and earth. This group is really beautiful 
—by far the finest thing I have seen in any 
heathen temple. The expression of the three 
Buddhas is very calm and benevolent—one 
might almost say worshipful. The central 
figure was partly veiled by yellow curtains 
with blue dragons, hanging between great 
red pillars, which sounds gaudy, but was not 
so. On each side of the temple is a row of 
large gilt images of the disciples, also very 
fine; and all adjuncts, such as the great 
drum, the bell, and the sacrificial vessels, are 
in good taste and fine of their kind. 

It was g A. M. when we arrived, and a full 
service was going on; litanies were being 
solemnly chanted, and the Buddhist services 
read. While engaged in the services of the 
temple, all the priests, whether robed in gray 
or yellow, wore crimson mantles made of 
small bits sewed together to look as if they 
were a patchwork of rags. This is done even 
in the robe of an abbot, which may be of 
richest material, but must thus seem to 
agree with his vow of poverty. After prayers, 
breakfast was served in the great refectory. 
The abbot, though too old to attend the 
services of the chief temple, continues to pre- 
side at meals, sitting at a small table apart. 
Just behind his chair, hanging on a nail, we 
remarked something like a salad fork and 
spoon, representing two wooden hands. A 
servitor brought this to the abbot after the first 
grace was chanted, and he thereon placed a 
few grains of rice from his own bowl. These 
the young man, first raising them toward the 
sun, deposited on a stone pillar outside, as 
an offering to the small gods—. ¢., such minor 
gods as may exist unrecognized by men. 
A second grace is then said, after which 
the hungry brethren devour their bowls 
of rice and vegetables in perfect silence, 
and, of course, with the aid of chopsticks. 
There were one hundred monks at this mon- 
astery, some of whom were bright, intelligent- 
looking men, while others were of a low, bad 
type, and plainly betrayed what is well-known 
to be the case, that many were refugees from 
justice, who had shaved their heads and 
adopted the yellow robe simply to escape 
from the law. They are not compelled to re- 
main at one place, but are at liberty to come 
and go as they please, without reference to 
the abbot. They are, however, obliged wher 
traveling to carry a document proving them to 
be true priests or monks, and their claim to 
the hospitality of any one temple must not be 
overstrained. We began to think that, as our 
coolies had not arrived with our provisions, 
we might as well have a monastic meal. 
There was no difficulty about this, as there 
were many Chinese visitors at the monastery, 
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and consequently much food was being pre- 
pared. A bright-looking young priest took us 
to 2 guest-room where an equally bright-look- 
ing boy brought us a capital dinner in several 
courses, all of which were entirely of vege- 
tables; some of the preparations of corn- 
husk and other things tasted so exceedingly 
like meat or preserved fish that we found it al- 
most impossible to believe that they were not 
animal food, though we knew that to pre- 
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abundance, so rapidly does their glory bloom 
and fade. But there was an abundance of 
the magnificent orange vanety and many 
sorts of brilliant young leaves. 

Retiring to the monastery, we found our own 
bedding spread on two comfortable bedsteads 
in a quiet upstairs room, overlooking the gray 
roofs of the temples and monastic buildings, 
and commanding a fine view of the hills all 
around and the valley below. Many people 
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pare such here would be an unpardonable 
sin. First we were offered a tray of sweets, 
cakes, and pea-nuts. Then a large bowl of 
rice and three bowls of different soups, and 
then nine plates of other things. We both 
ate a hearty meal, the food being excellent 


and ourselves hungry. Miss L directed 
her “ boy ” to pay whatever was due, and was 
told that the charge for a whole table at 
which six persons could eat abundantly, was 
two hundred cash—/. ¢. twenty cents! We 
paid sixteen cents, which was evidently satis- 
factory, and the pretty boy who waited on us 
grinned with delight when I gave him five 
cents! Can I give you a better proof that we 
had reached a spot where foreigners are al- 
most unknown ? 

Still craving to see those sheets of scar- 
let azaleas, which we were told had, but 
a few days previously, caused the hills to 
glow with color, we started to explore the 
neighborhood, but failed to see them in any 
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gathered around us, and began asking Miss 
L to tell them about “the doctrine,” 
meaning Christianity, which she did—and 
some of the principal women asked her to go 
to their room for a long, quiet talk. These 
people were members of wealthy families, who 
had come to the monastery for the express 
purpose of having special services for the 
benefit of their deceased ancestors. There 
were three distinct families, and each was 
paying sixty dollars a day (besides their 
expenses for lodging), and had already been 
staying there about a week. Great indeed 
are the expenses entailed on the living 
by the dead. In no land can the loss of a 
kinsman be more seriously felt. To begin 
with, there are heavy funeral expenses. The 
body must be dressed in fine new clothes, 
and another good suit must be burnt, as also 
his boots and shoes, most of his wardrobe, his 
bed and bedding, and the things most essen- 
tial to his comfort when living, for he is sup- 
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posed to require all these in the unseen world; 
and though paper representations are useful 
later, the real articles are needed for the 
original outfit. Then a handsome coffin is 
essential, and the priests must be largely paid 
for funeral services at the house of the de- 


ceased, and again for their services in ascer- 
taining the lucky day for burial—while a pro- 
fessor of /ung shui must also be paid, to choose 
the exact spot where they may safely prepare 
the grave so that the dead may be shielded 
from the evil influences which proceed from 
the north, and encompassed by all the good 


which breathes from the south. From the roth 
to the 17th day after death, the priests, whether 
Taoist or Buddhist, hold services in the house, 
to protect the living from the inroads of hosts 
of spirits who are supposed to crowd in, in the 
wake of their new friend, and as all relatives 
and friends of the family must be entertained, 
as well as the priests, this is another heavy 
item of expense. In short, many families are 
often permanently impoverished, by the drain to 
which they are thus subjected, and which, in 
the form of masses for the departed and offer- 
ings at his grave or before his tablet, are cer- 
tain to recur again and again. To omit 
them would be to incur the anger of the spite- 
ful dead, who are now in a position to avenge 
themselves on the living, by inflicting all man- 
ner of sickness and suffering. Besides, if the 
priests know that there is any possibility of 
extracting money from a family by playing on 
their feelings, they pretend to have had reve- 
lations from the spirit-world, showing the un- 
fortunate dead to be tortured in purgatory, 


and that the only means by which he can be 
extricated is by a fresh course of costly ser- 
vices in the house. The price to be paid for 
these is fixed at the highest sum which they 
judge it possible to extract—say a thousand 
dollars, and though the family may remon- 
strate, and endeavor to make a better bargain, 
it generally ends in their raising every possible 
coin, andeven selling their jewéls to procure the 
necessary sum which shall free their dead from 
suffering, and also secure his protection and 
good-will. The sums thus expended in con- 
nection with the worship of the dead are al- 
most incredible. I heard 2 calculation once 
made by one well entitled to know what he 
spoke of, to the effect that fully thirty million 
dollars are annually expended in China at the 
three great festivals in honor of the dead; 
while, in addition to the above, by calculating 
the average expenditure of each family at a 
dollar and a half a year, he computed that fully 
a hundred and fifty million dollars are annually 
spent in quieting the spirits. If a tithe of 
these sums could be devoted to the relief of 
the loathsome and miserable beggars who, 
unhappily for themselves, still rank among the 
living, what a difference there would be in 
the streets of every Chinese town! 

It was bright moonlight when, on our 
return, we reached our boat, which lay 
moored in a pretty reach of the river with 
hills all around. We started at once for 
the eastern lake; Tongwoo, and, though the 
clear moonlight on the waters was very 
attractive, we were so tired we betook us 
to our really comfortable beds. About mid- 
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night we reached the entrance to the lake, 
into which boats must be raised by windlass 
up a very steep “haul-over.” We found 
the village silent as death, and great was 
the wrath of the locksmen at being dis- 
turbed. They turned out, growling hideously, 
but a present of seventy cash beyond the 
eighty cash due to them (the whole sum 
being equal to about a quarter of a dollar), 
restored them to beaming good-humor. Once 
afloat on the lake, we were able to hoist sail 
and speed on our way toward a village, 
where we anchored for the night beside a 
row of very pretty trees which grew nght out 
of the water. We were wakened at day- 
break by the blowing of horns on passenger- 
boats, and, looking forth, we beheld a blue 
crowd at the village open-air market, from 
which we got fresh fish and eggs. (Every 
crowd in China—men, women, and children 
—is emphatically blue, owing to the cheapness 
of indigo dye.) 

After breakfast we landed and ascended a 
green hill behind the village, commanding a 
fine general view of the lakes. A consider- 
able crowd gathered around us of rather an 
unpleasant sort, many of them reiterating that 
Miss L was a child-stealer, and that we 


were both “ red-bristled ”"—a common epithet 
to describe all foreigners, but to which she 
replied by pointing to her own raven hair. 


Some of the women, however, were civil, and 
asked us to go to their houses to drink tea, 
but we preferred to climb a higher hill, pass- 
ing through masses of white roses. On our 
descent the crowd again gathered densely 
around us, and some of the children threw 
stones at us; so I was not sorry to get safely 
back to the boat. 

We sculled against the wind (to the head 
of the lake), a nasty, sickening motion, and, 
landing at a large and unusually filthy village, 
walked right across it, escorted by a very 
disagreeable mob, till we came to the house 
of the native catechist, a fine old man, one of 
Bishop Russell’s converts, who determined 
to devote the evening of his days to endeav- 
oring to spread the truth in these dark places. 
A little band of six Christians are all he can 
number as yet, and now the old man has had 
atouch of paralysis, which threatens to stop 
his work; but who can prophesy how widely 
this little root of good may ramify? I felt 
special interest in our visit to this infant 
church, remembering how short a time it is 
since not only in the district of Ningpo, but 
throughout the length and breadth of China, 
the Protestant missions had failed to make 
one convert. Now, though the name of 
Christian is still a term of reproach, there are 
in China upward of fifteen thousand regular 
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communicants, belonging to all denomina- 
tions of the Reformed Church. The old cate- 
chist, who was greatly rejoiced to see us, 
welcomed us to his humble home; we sat in 
a tiny room fitted with benches, in which he 
holds his little meetings. About half a dozen 
women (not Christians) had the courage, or 
curiosity, to come in for a talk with Miss 
L——., while I tried to make friends with one 
or two girls, who were evidently hornbly 
frightened at us, the propensities of the barbar- 
ian women for child-stealing being a favorite 
theme of the people. Such a mob had fol- 
lowed us to the house that I felt thankful that 
the bolts of the door were secure, and that 
the window was guarded by strong iron bars. 
As it was, the light was darkened by a 
pyramid of hideous faces which stared in 
upon us, as if we were strange animals 
in a cage. Our walk back to the boat was 
not pleasant, the children howling at us; but 
Miss L——’s perfect knowledge of the lan- 
guage and its curious idioms enabled her to 
enlist the sympathies of some of the more 
respectable members of the community. She 
appealed to one old patriarch by the length 
of his mustaches. “Sir,” she said, “ your 
mustaches are of great length! Can you not 
desire these children to cease from molesting 
us?” The appeal was successful, and we 
were allowed to proceed in comparative peace, 
though the temptation to send a shower of 
stones as our boat pushed off was irresistible. 
This did not seem a promising field for a 
clergyman to undertake, but the Bishop told 
me that, having now established similar be- 
ginnings in most of the villages in the lake 
district, he purposed, very shortly, building a 
central church at which these tiny scattered 
congregations might meet, and so strengthen 
one another. 

A favoring breeze enabled us to sail 2ll 
the way down the lake, and (having been 
windlassed across the haul-over) even down 
the canals. The latter, however, was most 
tedious work, as we had to pass under fifteen 
bridges, taking down, not only our sail, but 
the heavy mast, every time, and as it occupied 
the front of the boat we were kept close pris- 
oners. The sun had set before we reached the 
Ningpo haul-over, and as there were an im- 
mense number of boats waiting their turn to 
be lowered into the river, we left ours to its 
fate, and, hiring chair-bearers, soon found 
ourselves back in the Bishop's hospitable 
home. 

After one day’s rest we again started 
to explore the so-called Snowy Valley, 
famous for its beauty, but chiefly for its 
wealth of azaleas. This time a third lady 
accompanied us. We had two house-boats, 
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and started in the evening, in the mellow 
light of a full moon, which made the river 
beautiful. Toward morning we reached 
Kongke’o, about twenty miles from Ningpo, 
and anchored just above an extraordinary 
bridge supported on single upright stones. It 
was covered in and thatched, and had shops 
at either end. The people here were ex- 
tremely civil, thanks to the humanizing influ- 
ence of the American mission, which has had 
a station here for some years, and a neat 
church. After early breakfast we started in 
chairs, with six luggage coolies and two serv- 
ants, on a further expedition of twenty miles 
to the Snowy Valley. Our route lay through 
a pretty country, chiefly agricultural. The 
people were planting their rice, which being 
first sown in one thick mass, is thence trans- 
planted, when a few inches high, to the large 
fields. I can fancy no more unpleasant task 
than rice-culture in all its stages, as it involves 
standing up to the knees in soft mud, and 
usually inhaling a damp miasma. But to 
the mere spectator the exquisite green of 
growing rice is a delight to the eye unequaled 
by any other crop, and the curious methods 
of irrigation are also a source of interest. 
The commonest is an endless chain of 
buckets, or a simple water-wheel, made to 
raise the water by means of a_ windlass 
turned by bullocks, these being driven by 
quite small and most picturesque children. 
Poorer people have to resort to the more toil- 
some method of standing, one on each side 
of the canal, and thence swinging the water 
on their fields in large, closely-woven baskets. 
Again we passed by fields of pink clover and 
banks of yellow buttercups, and were sorely 
tantalized by the abundance of a scarlet 
berry, in appearance exactly like a luscious 
strawberry, but tasting only like sand. There 
were masses of wild roses, and the trees in 
some places were festooned with fragrant 
jessamine. Wehalted at two temples, each with 
excellent wood-carving. In one there were 
about fifty most delicately carved large pan- 
els, each of which was a really artistic picture 
in wood, We halted for luncheon on a grassy 
knoll under a group of pleasant shady trees ; 
but of course a crowd came to gaze at us,— 
not uncivilly, however. Ascending the valley, 
we were rejoiced at finding large quantities 
of true white hawthorn of the greatest beauty. 
There were also masses of the rich orange 
azalea, but the crimson was fading and the 
lilac all dead. Our destination was the Shih- 
doze monastery, that is, “ The Head of Snow,” 
a very old gray-and-red building in a ruinous 
condition. The temple was dilapidated and 
the images were hideous. Only eight priests 
remained, and altogether it struck us unfav- 
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orably after the well-appointed monastery 
we had last visited. We secured a most 
rickety, tumble-down bed-room, in which, 
however, there were chairs and a table, and 
wooden boards on trestles to act as bedsteads, 
and as we had brought our own bedding, 
brass wash-basin, and food, we soon made 
ourselves comfortable, while the flowers we 
had gathered by the way answered all pur- 
poses of decoration. Within a quarter of a 
mile of the monastery there was a fine water- 
fall, over sheer crags, and here we spent some 
hours reveling in the banks of azalea. We were 
awakened about two a. M. by the tolling of a 
very rich-toned bell, followed by the beating 
of the great temple drum. It sounded very 
solemn in the stillness of the night, and when 
the chanting began, interest overcame weari- 
ness, and, remembering that it was the feast 
of the full moon, we determined to go down. 
So, making our way through the monastic 
kitchen and along tumble-down passages, we 
slipped quietly into the temple, where the 
eight priests were holding services in full 
dress, having the mantle fastened on the left 
breast by a large ring and hook of jade (or 
an imitation thereof). One beat the scarlet 
skull-shaped drum, one knelt apart, the other 
six walked round and round in a sunwise circle, 
repeating some sacred sentence. Then all 
knelt and prostrated themselves again and 
again most solemnly. The only light in the 
temple was that one which is ever burning 
before the altar, and which revealed the great 
images so dimly that we forgot their ugliness 
in the weirdness and impressiveness of the 
scene. As we stood in the deep shadow of 
a pillar our presence was not detected till the 
procession passed us in leaving the temple. 
All the priests were most friendly. We lingered 
awhile in the glorious moonlight, listening to 
the chorus of legions of frogs, and then re- 
turned to sleep awhile. 

On the following day we had a charming 
excursion farther up the valley, first halting at 
Ingden, z. ¢., Shady Dell, a very pretty water- 
fall in a deep, rocky gorge, and next at a pic- 
turesque ruined bridge literally covered by a 
veil of creeping roses. Here we lay on cool 
grass beneath dark fir-trees, with the river 
flowing past us, and enjoyed our luncheon 
notwithstanding the steady gaze of many 
spectators, who speedily assembled to see the 
strange sight of three barbarian women. Far- 
ther up the valley we came to another very 
fine fall, with a single-arch bridge spanning 
the stream just above it. Everywhere we 
found masses of white roses, hawthorn, gold- 
en azalea, and lingering patches of scarlet. 

We met many large parties of men return- 
ing from the upper hills with large baskets of 
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bamboo-shoots, generally about eighteen inches 
long by four thick. Some had large bun- 
dies of much younger shoots, resembling over- 
grown asparagus. We had some of the latter 
for supper and found them fresh and tender. 
At daybreak we started on our return having 
determined to vary our route by going down 
the river on a raft. We were carned the first 
five miles in our chairs, and were interested 
to see what a number of people were engaged 
in rearing silk-worms. The men cut off large 
branches of the mulberry trees, and the 
women pick the leaves, wasting the half- 
ripe fruit which grows along the stem. The 
fruit, however, is insipid even w hen ripe. 
One advantage in this land of drought is 
that the leaves do not require the careful 
drying that is necessary in damper climates. 
At the river we found a multitude of rafts, 
each formed of about eight or ten bamboos 
fastened together and turned up at one end. 
Those returning empty up-stream were some- 
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times laid one on the other, three deep, so as 
to be worked by only two men, and these 
were so raised as to make a good seat. Our 
journey down was beautiful, with fine views 
of the river and the hills; but it was also very 
slow, as the crusty old raftsman had outwitted 
us by bringing only his small son instead of a 
second man. The water was very low, and 
though we could float in about four inches, we 
frequently stuck or dragged over the mud. 
Crowds of other rafts bore us company. 

It was about 4 Pp. M. when we reached 
Kongke’o where we had left the house-boats, 
and I proceeded to make a rapid sketch of 
the curious old bridge. The boatmen worked 
steadily through the night, and in the morn- 
ing we woke to find ourselves anchored off 
the north gate of Ningpo. We walked quietly 
back to the mission in the cool of the early 
morning, and were comfortably dressed be- 
fore the family was well awake. 


Constance F. Gordon Cumming. 
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LOVE LIES BLEEDING 


SwEET my maidens, weep with me, 
For my knight so fair to see 
In the orchard lieth slain. 
I have kissed him as I used, 
But his stubborn lips refused 
To give back my kiss again. 


Sun, gaze well upon him there : 
He never looked at you, I swear, 
For my face was all his sun. 
Moon in vain may cast her spell, 
For the witch that ruled him well 

Was myself—no other one. 


How long is’t since he was slain ? 
Ere the night began to wane? 
Or the red o’erruled the gray? 
Maidens, haste, for I am sure 
My faint heart will not endure 
Dawning of another day. 


Come, my maidens, weave his shroud; 
Make it soft as any cloud— 

Make it fair and sweet for him. 
Weave my tears in as ye go— 
He will like it better so; 


I cannot see, my eyes are dim. 


And my kisses, broideries 

He will praise, weave in likewise ; 
Write his name with a golden hair. 

When the daylight groweth thin 

Ye shall lay us both therein; 

Sweeter rest did never win 
Knight-at-arms and lady fair. 


Violet Hunt. 
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ONE morning in September, not long before 
Marcia returned, Bartley found Witherby at 
the office waiting for him. Witherby wore a 
pensive face, which had the effect of being 
studied. “ Good-morning, Mr. Hubbard,” he 
said, and when Bartley answered, “Good- 
morning,” cheerfully ignoring his mood, he 
added, “ What is this I hear, Mr. Hubbard, 
about a personal misunderstanding between 
you and Mr. Ricker?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” said Bartley ; “but 
I suppose that, if you have heard anything, 
you know.” 

“T have heard,” proceeded Witherby, a 
little dashed by Bartley’s coolness, “that Mr. 
Ricker accuses you of having used material 
in that article you sold him which had been 
intrusted to you under the seal of confidence, 
and that you had left it to be inferred by the 
party concerned that Mr. Ricker had written 
the article himself.” 

“All right,” said Bartley. 

“But, Mr. Hubbard,” said Witherby, strug- 
gling to rise into virtuous supremacy, “what 
am I to think of such a report ?” 

“T can’t say; unless you should think that 
it wasn’t your affair. That would be the 
easiest thing.” 

“But I can’t think that, Mr. Hubbard! 
Such a report reflects through you upon the 
‘Events’; itreflects upon me/” Bartley laughed. 
“T can’t approve of such a thing. If you 
admit the report, it appears to me that you 
have—a—done a—a—wrong action, Mr. 
Hubbard.” 

Bartley turned upon him with a curious 
look; at the same time he felt a pang, and 
there was a touch of real anguish in the sar- 
casm of his demand, “ Have I fallen so low 
as to be rebuked by you?” 

“ T—I don’t know what you mean by such 
an expression as that, Mr. Hubbard,” said 
Witherby. “I don’t know what I’ve done to 
forfeit your esteem,—to justify you in using 
such language to me.” 

“T don’t suppose you really do,” said Bart- 
ley. “Go on.” 

“T have nothing more to say, Mr. Hub- 
bard, except—except to add that this has 
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given me a great blow,—a great blow. I had 
begun to have my doubts before as to whether 
we were quite adapted to each other, and 
this has—increased them. I pass no judg- 
ment upon what you have done, but I will 
say that it has made me anxious and—a— 
unrestful. It has made me ask myself whether 
upon the whole we should not be happier 
apart. I don’t say that we should; but | 
only feel that nine out of ten business men 
would consider you, in the position you oc- 
cupy on the ‘ Events, —a—a—dangerous 
person.” 

Bartley got up from his desk, and walked 
toward Witherby,with his hands in his pockets; 
he halted a few paces from him, and looked 
down on him with a sinister smile. “I don't 
think they’d consider you a dangerous person 
in any position.” 

“ May be not, may be not,” said Witherby, 
striving to be easy and dignified. In the 
effort he took up an open paper from the desk 
before him, and, lifting it between Bartley 
and himself, feigned to be reading it. 

Bartley struck it out of his trembling hands. 
“ You impudent old scoundrel! Do you pre- 
tend to be reading when I speak to you? For 
half a cent i 

Witherby, slipping and sliding in his swivel- 
chair, contrived to get to his feet. “ No vio- 
lence, Mr. Hubbard, no violence here /” 

“Violence!” laughed Bartley. “I should 
have to Zouch you! Come! Don’t be afraid! 
But don’t you put on airs of any sort! I un- 
derstand your game. You want, for some 
reason, to get rid of me, and you have seized 
the opportunity with a sharpness that does 
credit to your cunning. I don’t condescend 
to deny this report,”—speaking in this lofty 
strain,. Bartley had a momentary sensation of 
its being a despicable slander,—* but I see 
that, as far as you aré concerned, it answers 
all the purposes of truth. You think that, with 
the chance of having this thing exploited 
against me, I wont expose your nefarious 
practices, and you can get rid of me more 
safely now than ever you could again. Well, 
you're right. I dare say you heard of this 
report a good while ago, and you’ve waited 
till you could fill my place without inconven- 
ience to yourself. So I can goat once. Draw 
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our check for all you owe me, and pay me 
back the money I put into your stock, and 
I'll clear out at once.” 

He went about putting together a few per- 
sonal effects on his desk. 

« ] must protest against any allusion to ne- 
farious practices, Mr. Hubbard,” said With- 
erby, “and I wish you to understand that I 
part from you without the slightest ill-feeling. 
I shall always have a high regard for your 
ability, and—and—your social qualities.” 

While he made these expressions he has- 
tened to write two checks. 

Bartley, who had paid no attention to what 
Witherby was saying, came up and took the 
checks. 

“This is all right,” he said of one; but, 
looking at the other, he added, “ Fifteen hun- 
dred dollars !—where is the dividend ? ” 

«“ That is not due till the end of the month,” 
said Witherby. “ If you withdraw your money 
now, you lose it.” 

Bartley looked at the face to which With- 
erby did his best to give a high judicial ex- 
pression. 

“ You old thief!” he said good-humoredly, 
almost affectionately. “I Aave a mind to 
tweak your nose!” 

But he went out of the room without say- 
ing or doing anything more. He wondered a 
little at his own amiability; but, with the 
decay of whatever was right-principled in 
him, he was aware of growing more and more 
incapable of indignation. Now, his flash of 
rage over, he was not at all discontented. 
With these checks in his pocket, with his 
youth, his health, and his practised hand, he 
could have faced the world, with a light 
heart, if he had not also had to face his wife. 
But when he thought of the inconvenience 
of explaining to her, of pacifying her anxiety, 
of clearing up her doubts on a thousand 
points, and of getting her simply to eat or 
sleep till he found something else to do, it 
dismayed him. 

“ Good Lord!” he said to himself, “ I wish 
I was dead—or some one.” 

That conclusion made him smile again. 

He decided not to write to Marcia of the 
change in his affairs, but to take the chance 
of finding something better before she re- 
turned. There was very little time for him to 
turn round, and he was still without a place 
or any prospect when she came home. It had 
sufficed with his acquaintance when he said 
that he had left the “ Events” because he 
could not get on with Witherby ; but he was 
very much astonished when it seemed to suf- 
fice with her. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “I am glad of it. 
You will do better by yourself; and I know 
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you can earn just as much by writing on the 
different papers.” 

Bartley knew better than this, but he said: 

“ Yes, I shall not be in a hurry to take an- 
other engagement just yet. But, Marsh,” he 
added, “ I was afraid you would blame me— 
think I had been reckless, or at fault 

“ No,” she answered, after a little pause, 
“T shall not do that any more. I have been 
thinking all these things over, while I was 
away from you, and I’m going to do differ- 
ently after this. I shall believe that you've 
acted for the best,—that you’ve not meant to 
do wrong in anything,—and I shall never 
question you or doubt you any more.” 

“Isn’t that giving me rather too mach 
rope?” asked Bartley, with lightness that 
masked a vague alarm lest the old times of 
exaction should be coming back with the old 
times of devotion. 

“No; I see where my mistake has always 
been. I’ve always asked too much, and expect- 
ed too much, even when I didn’t ask it. Now, 
I shall be satisfied with what you don’t do, 
as well as what you do.” 

“T shall try to live up to my privileges,” 
said Bartley, with a sigh of relief. He gave 
her a kiss, and then he unclasped Kinney’s 
nugget from his watch-chain, and fastened 
it on the baby’s necklace, which lay in a box 
Marcia had just taken from her trunk. She 
did not speak ; but Bartley felt better to have 
the thing off him; Marcia’s gentleness, the 
tinge of sadness in her tone, made him long 
to confess himself wrong in the whole matter, 
and justly punished by Ricker’s contempt 
and Witherby’s dismissal. But he did not 
believe that he could trust her to forgive 
him, and he felt himself unable to go through 
all that without the certainty of her forgive- 
ness. 

As she took the things out of her trunk, 
and laid them away in this drawer and that, 
she spoke of events in the village, and told 
who was dead, who was married, and who 
had gone away. 

“T staid longer than I expected—a little, 
because father seemed to want me to. I 
don’t think mother’s so well as she used to 
be. I—I’m afraid she seems to be failing, 
somehow.” 

Her voice dropped to a lower key, and 
Bartley said : 

“I’m sorry to hear that. I guess she isn’t 
failing. But of course she’s getting on, and 
every year makes a difference.” 

“Yes, that must be it,” she answered, 
looking at a bundle of collars she had in her 
hand, as if absorbed in the question as to 
where she should put them. 

Before they slept that night she asked : 
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“ Bartley, did you hear about Sally Mor- 
rison ?” 

“ No. What about her?” 

“She’s gone—gone away. The last time 
she was seen was in Portland. They don’t 
know what’s become of her. They say that 
Henry Bird is about heart-broken; but every- 
body knows she never cared for him. I hated 
to write to you about it.” 

Bartley experienced so disagreeable a sensa- 
tion that he was silent for a time. Then he 
gave a short, bitter laugh. 

“Well, that’s what it was bound to come 
to, sooner or later, I suppose. It’s a piece of 
good luck for Bird.” 

"Bartley went about picking up work from 
one paper and another, but not securing a 
basis on any. In that curious and unwhole- 
some leniency which corrupt natures mani- 
fest, he and Witherby met at their next 
encounter on quite amicable terms. Bartley 
reported some meetings for the “ Events,” 
and experienced no resentment when With- 
erby at the office introduced him to the gent- 
leman with whom he had replaced him. Of 
course Bartley expected that Witherby would 
insinuate things to his disadvantage, but 
he did not mind that. He heard of some- 
thing of the sort being done in Ricker’s pres- 
ence, and of Ricker’s saying that in any 
question of honor and veracity between With- 
erby and Hubbard he should decide for 
Hubbard. Bartley was not very grateful for 
this generous defense; he thought that if 
Ricker had not been such an ass in the first 
place there would have been no trouble be- 
tween them, and Witherby would not have 
had that handle against him. 

He was enjoying himself very well, and he 
felt entitled to the comparative rest which 
had not been of his seeking. He wished that 
Halleck would come back, for he would like 
to ask his leave to put that money into some 
other enterprise. His credit was good, and he 
had not touched the money to pay any of his 
accumulated bills ; he would have considered 
it dishonorable to do so. But it annoyed him to 
have the money lying idle. In his leisure he 
studied the stock market, and he believed 
that he had several points which were infal- 
lible. He put a few hundreds—two or three 
—of Halleck’s money into a mining stock 
which was so low that it mus¢ rise. In the 
meantime he tried a new kind of beer—Nor- 
wegian beer,—which he found a little lighter 
even than Tivoli. It was more expensive, but 
it was very light, and it was essential to Bart- 
ley to drink the lightest beer he could find. 

He staid a good deal at home now, for he 
had leisure, and it was a much more comfort- 
able place since Marcia had ceased to ques- 
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tion or reproach him. She did not interfere 
with some bachelor habits he had formed, in 
her absence, of sleeping far into the forenoon; 
he now occasionally did night-work on some 
of the morning papers, and the rest was 
necessary ; he had his breakfast whenever he 
got up, as if he had been at a hotel. He 
wondered upon what new theory she was 
really treating him; but he had always been 
apt to accept what was comfortable in life 
without much question, and he did not won- 
der long. He was immensely good-natured 
now. In his frequent leisure he went out to 
walk with Marcia and Flavia, and sometimes 
he took the little girl alone. He even went 
to church with them one Sunday, and called 
at the Hallecks as often as Marcia liked, 
The young ladies had returned, but Ben 
Halleck was still away. It made Bartley 
smile to hear his wife talking of Halleck with 
his mother and sisters, and falling quite into 
the family way of regarding him as if he were 
somehow a saint and martyr. 

Bartley was still dabbling in stocks with 
Halleck’s money ; some of it had lately gone 
to pay an assessment which had unexpectedly 
occurred in place of a dividend. He told 
Marcia that he was holding the money ready 
to return to Halleck when he came back, or 
to put it into some other enterprise where it 
would help to secure Bartley a new basis. 
They were now together more than they had 
been since the first days of their married life 
in Boston; but the perfect intimacy of those 
days was gone; he had his reserves, and she 
her preoccupations,—with the house, with 
the little girl, with her anxiety about her 
mother. Sometimes they sat a whole evening 
together, with almost nothing to say to each 
other, he reading and she sewing. After an 
evening of this sort, Bartley felt himself 
worse bored than if Marcia had spent it in 
taking him to task as she used to do. Once 
he looked at her over the top of his paper, 
and distinctly experienced that he was tired 
of the whole thing. 

But the political canvass was growing 
more interesting now. It was almost the end 
of October, and the speech-making had be- 
come very lively. The Democrats were 
hopeful and the Republicans resolute, and 
both parties were active in getting out their 
whole strength, as the saying is at such 
times. This was done not only by speech- 
making, but by long nocturnal processions 
of torch-lights; by day as well as by night, 
drums throbbed and horns brayed, and the 
feverish excitement spread its contagion 
through the whole population. But it did 
not affect Bartley. He had cared nothing 
about the canvass from the beginning, having 
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an equal contempt for the “ bloody shirt” of 
the Republicans and the reform pretensions of 
the Democrats. The only thing that he took 
an interest in was the betting; he laid his 
wagers with so much apparent science and 
sagacity that he had a certain following of 
young men who bet as Hubbard did. Hub- 
bard, they believed, had a long head; he 
disdained bets of hats, and of barrels of 
apples, and ordeals by wheelbarrows; he 
would bet only with people who could put up 
their money, and his followers honored him 
for it; when asked where he got his money, 
being out of place, and no longer instant to 
do work that fell in his way, they answered 
from a ready faith that he had made a good 
thing in mining stocks. 

In her heart, Marcia probably did not share 
this faith. But she faithfully forbore to harass 
Bartley with her doubts, and on those even- 
ings when he found her such dull company 
she was silent because if she spoke she must 
express the trouble in her mind. Women are 
more apt to theorize their husbands than men 
in their stupid self-absorption ever realize. 
When a man is married, his wife almost 
ceases to be exterior to his consciousness; she 
afflicts or consoles him like a condition of 
health or sickness; she is literally part of him 
in a spiritual sense, even when he is rather 
indifferent to her; but the most devoted wife 
has always a corner of her soul in which she 
thinks of her husband as Aim, in which she 
philosophizes him wholly aloof from herself. 
In such an obscure fastness of her being, 
Marcia had meditated a great deal upon Bart- 
ley during her absence at Equity,— meditated 
painfully and, in her sort, prayerfully upon 
him. She perceived that he was not her 
young dream of him; and since it appeared 
to her that she could not forego that dream 
and live, she could but accuse herself of hav- 
ing somehow had a perverse influence upon 
him. She knew that she had uever reproached 
him except for his good, but she saw too 
that she had always made him worse, and 
not better. She recurred to what he said 
the first night they arrived in Boston: “I 
believe that, if you have faith in me, I shall 
get along; and when you don’t, I shall go 
to the bad.” She could reason to no other 
effect, than that hereafter, no matter what 
happened, she must show perfect faith in 
him by perfect patience. It was hard, far 
harder than she had thought. But she did for- 
bear; she did use patience. 

The election day came and went. Bartley 
remained out until the news of Tilden’s 
success could no longer be doubted, and then 
came home jubilant. Marcia seemed not to 
understand, “I didn’t know you cared so 
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much for Tilden,” she said, quietly. “ Mr. 
Halleck is for Hayes; and Ben Halleck was 
coming home to vote.” 

“ That's all right: a vote in Massachusetts 
makes no difference. I’m for Tilden, because 
I have the most money up on him. The suc- 
cess of that noble old reformer is worth seven 
hundred dollars to me in bets.” Bartley 
laughed, rubbed her cheeks with his chilly 
hands, and went down into the cellar for 
some beer. He could not have slept without 
that, in his excitement; but he was out very 
early the next morning, and in the raw damp 
of the rainy November day he received a 
more penetrating chill when he saw the bulle- 
tins at the newpaper offices intimating that a 
fair count might give the Republicans enough 
Southern States to elect Hayes. This ap- 
peared to Bartley the most impudent piece of 
political effrontery in the whole history of the 
country,and among those who went about de- 
nouncing Republican chicanery at the Demo- 
cratic club-rooms, no one took a loftier tone 
of moral indignation than he. The thought 
that he might lose so much of Halleck’s 
money through the machinations of a parcel 
of carpet-bagging tricksters filled him with a 
virtue at which he afterward smiled when he 
found that people were declaring their bets 
off. “I laid a wager on the popular result, 
not on the decision of the Returning Boards,” 
he said in reclaiming his money from the 
referees. He had some difficulty in getting it 
all back, but he had got it when he walked 
homeward at night, after having been out all 
day; and there now ensued in his soul a 
struggle as to what he should do with this 
money. He had it all except the three hun- 
dred he had ventured on the mining stock, 
which would eventually be worth everything 
he had paid for it. After his frightful escape 
from losing half of it on those bets, he had an 
intense longing to be rid of it, to give it back 
to Halleck, who never would ask him for it, 
and then to go home and tell Marcia every- 

thing, and throw himself on her mercy. Bet- 
ter poverty, better disgrace before Halleck 
and her, better her condemnation, than this 
life of temptation that he had been leading. 
He saw how hideous it was in the retrospect, 
and he shuddered ; his good instincts awoke, 
and put forth their strength, such as it was; 
tears came into his eyes; he resolved to 
write to Kinney and exonerate Ricker, he re- 
solved humbly to beg Ricker’s pardon. He 
must leave Boston ; but if Marcia would for- 
give him, he would go back with her to 
Equity, and take up the study of the law in her 
father’s office again, and fulfil all her wishes. 
He would have a hard time to overcome the 
old man’s prejudices, but he deserved a hard 
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time, and he knew he should finally succeed. 
It would be bitter, returning to that stupid 
little town, and he imagined the intrusive 
conjecture and sarcastic comment that would 
attend his return; but he believed that he 
could live this down, and he trusted him- 
self to laugh it down. He already saw 
himself there, settled in the Squire’s office, 
reinstated in public opinion, a leading law- 
yer of the place, with Congress open before 
him whenever he chose to turn his face that 
way. 

He had thought of going first to Halleck, 
and returning the money, but he was willing 
to give himself the encouragement of Marcia’s 
pleasure, of her forgiveness and her praise in 
an affair that had its difficulties and would re- 
quire all his manfulness. The maid met him 
at the door with little Flavia, and told him 
that Marcia had gone out to the Hallecks’, 
but had left word that she would soon return, 
and that then they would have supper 
together. Her absence dashed his warm 
impulse, but he recovered himself, and took 
the little one from the maid. He lighted the 
gas in the parlor, and had a frolic with Flavia 
in kindling a fire in the grate, and making the 
room bright and cheerful. He played with 
the child and made her laugh; he already 
felt the pleasure of a good conscience, though 
with a faint nether ache in his heart which 
was perhaps only his wish to have the dis- 
agreeable preliminaries to his better life over 
as soon as possible. He drew two easy-chairs 
up at opposite corners of the hearth, and sat 
down in one, leaving the other for Marcia; 
he had Flavia standing on his knees, and 
clinging fast to his fingers, laughing and 
crowing while he danced her up and down, 
when he heard the front door open, and 
Marcia burst into the room. 

She ran to him and plucked the child from 
him, and then went back as far as she could 
from him in the room, crying, “ Give me the 
child!” and facing him with the look he 
knew. Her eyes were dilated, and her visage 
white with the transport that had whirled her 
far beyond the reach of reason. The frail 
structure of his good resolutions dropped to 
ruin at the sight, but he mechanically rose 
and advanced upon her till she forbade him 
with a muffled shriek of “ Don’t ouch me! 
So!” she went on, gasping and catching her 
breath, “ it was you / I might have known it! 
I might have guessed it from the first! You / 
Was “hat the reason why you didn’t care to 
have me hurry home this summer? Was that 
—was that ” She choked, and convul- 
sively pressed her face into the neck of the 
child, which began to cry. 

Bartley closed the doors, and then, with 


his hands in his pockets, confronted her with 
a smile of wicked coolness. 

“ Will you be good enough to tell me what 
you're talking about ?” 

“Do you pretend that you don’t know? 
I met a woman at the bottom of the street, 
just now. Do you know who?” 

“No; but it’s very dramatic. Go on!” 

‘It was Sally Morrison! She reeled against 
me; and when I—such a fool as I was!— 
pitied her, because I was on my way home 
to you, and was thinking about you, and 
loving you, and was so happy in it, and 
asked her how she came to that, she struck 
me, and told me to—to—ask my—husband!” 

The transport broke in tears; the denun- 
ciation had turned to entreaty in everything 
but words; but Bartley had hardened his 
heart now past all entreaty. The idiotic peni- 
tent that he had been a few moments ago— 
the soft, well-meaning dolt—was so far from 
him now as to be scarce within the reach of 
his contempt. He was going to have this 
thing over once for all; he would have no 
mercy upon himself or upon her; the Devil 
was in him and uppermost in him, and the 
Devil is fierce and proud, and knows how to 
make many base emotions feel like a just self. 
respect. 

“And did you believe a woman like that ?” 
he sneered. 

“Dol believe a man like this?” she de- 
manded, with a dying flash of her fury. 
“You—you don’t dare to deny it.” 

“Oh, no, I don’t deny it. For one reason 
it would be of no use. For all practical pur- 
poses, I admit it. What then?” 

“What then?” she asked bewildered. 
“ Bartley! You don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, I do. I mean it. I don’t deny it. 
What then ? What are you going to do about 
it?” She gazed at him in incredulous horror. 
“Come! I mean what I say. What will you 
do?” 

“Oh, merciful God! what shall I do?” 
she prayed aloud. 

“That’s just what I’m curious to know. 
When you leaped in here, just now, you must 
have meant to do something, if I couldn't 
convince you that the woman was lying. 
Well, you see that I don’t try. I give you 
leave to believe whatever she said. What 
then ?” 

“ Bartley!” she besought him in her de- 
spair. “ Do you drive me from you?” 

“Qh, no, certainly not. That isn’t my way. 
You have driven me from you, and I might 
claim the night to retaliate, but I don’t. I've 
no expectation that you'll go away, and I 
want to see what else you'll do. You would 
have me, before we were married; you were 
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tolerably shameless in getting me; when your 
jealous temper made you throw me away, 
you couldn’t live till you got me back again ; 
you ran after me. Well, I suppose you've 
jearnt wisdom, now. At least you wont try 
that game again. But what wi// you do?” 

He looked at her smiling, while he dealt 
her these stabs one by one. 

She set down the child, and went out to 
the entry where its hat and cloak hung. She 
had not taken off her own things, and now 
she began to put on the little one’s garments 
with shaking hands, kneeling before it. 

“T will never live with you again, Bartley,” 
she said. 

“Very well. I doubt it, as far as you're 
concerned; but if you go away now, you 
certainly wont live with me again, for I shall 
not let you come back. Understand that.” 

Each had most need of the other’s mercy 
but neither would have mercy. 

‘“‘It isn’t for what you won’t deny. I don’t 
believe that. It’s for what you’ve said now.” 

She could not make the buttons and the 
button-holes of the child’s sack meet with her 
quivering fingers; he actually stooped down 
and buttoned the little garment for her as if 
they had been going to take the child out for 
a walk between them. She caught it up in 
her arms, and sobbing “ Good-by, Bartley!” 
ran out of the room. 

“ Recollect that if you go, you don’t come 
back,” he said. 

The outer door crashing to behind her was 
his answer. 

He sat down to think, before the fire he 
had built for her. It was blazing brightly 
now, and the whole room had a hideous cosi- 
ness. He could not think—he must act. He 
went up to their room, where the gas was 
burning low, as if she had lighted it and then 
frugally turned it down as her wont was. 
He did not know what his purpose was, but 
it developed itself. He began to pack his 
things in a traveling-bag which he took out 
of the closet, and which he had bought for 
her when she set out for Equity in the sum- 
mer; it had the perfume of her dresses yet. 

When this was finished, he went down-stairs 
again, and being now strangely hungry, he 
made a meal of such things as he found set 
out on the tea-table. Then he went over the 
papers in his secretary; he burnt some of 
them, and put others into his bag. 

After all this was done he sat down by the 
fire again, and gave Marcia a quarter of an 
hour longer in which to return. He did not 
know whether he was afraid that she would 
or would not come. But when the time 
ended, he took up his bag and went out of 
the house. It began to rain, and he went 
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back for an umbrella; he gave her that 
one chance more, and he ran up into their 
room. But she had not come back. He 
went out again, and hurried away, through 
the rain, to the Albany Depot, where he 
bought a ticket for Chicago. There was as 
yet nothing definite in his purpose, beyond 
the fact that he was to be rid of her: 
whether for a long or short time, or forever, 
he did not yet know; whether he meant ever 
to communicate with her, or seek or suffer a 
reconciliation, the locomotive that leaped 
westward into the dark with him knew as 
well as he. 

Yet all the mute, obscure forces of habit, 
which are doubtless the strongest forces in 
human nature, were dragging him back to 
her. Because their lives had been united so 
long, it seemed impossible to sever them, 
though their union had been so fuil of misery 
and discord; the custom of marriage was so 
subtile and so pervasive, that his heart de- 
manded her sympathy for what he was suf- 
fering in abandoning her. The solitude into 
which he had plunged stretched before him 
so vast, so sterile and hopeless, that he had 
not the courage to realize it; he insensibly 
began to give it limits: he would return after 
so many months, weeks, days. 

He passed twenty-four hours on the train, 
and left it at Cleveland for the half-hour it 
stopped for supper. But he could not eat; 
he had to own to himself that he was beaten, 
and that he must return, or throw himself into 
the lake. He ran hastily to the baggage-car, 
and effected the remdval of his bag; then 
he went to the ticket-office and waited at 
the end of a long queue for his turn at the 
window. His turn came at last, and he 
confronted the nervous and impatient ticket- 
agent, without speaking. 

“ Well, sir, what do you want ?” demanded 
the agent. Then, with rising temper, “ What 
is it? Are you deaf? Are you dumb? You 
can’t expect to stand there all night!” 

The policeman outside the rail laid his 
hand on Bartley’s shoulder: 

“* Move on, my fnend.” 

He obeyed, and reeled away in a fashion 
that confirmed the policeman’s suspicions. 
He searched his pockets again and again; 
but his porte-monnaie was in none of them. 
It had been stolen, and Halleck’s money with 
the rest. Now he could not return; nothing 
remained for him but the ruin he had chosen. 


XXXIIL. 


HALLeEcK prolonged his summer vacation 
beyond the end of October. He had been in 
town from time to time, and then had set off 
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again on some new absence; he was so restless 
and so far from well during the last of these fly- 
ing visits, that the old people were glad when 
he wrote them that he should stay as long as 
the fine weather continued. He spoke of an 
interesting man whom he had met at the 
mountain resort where he was staying—a 
Spanish-American, attached to. one of the 
legations at Washington, who had a scheme 
for Americanizing popular education in his 
own country. “ He has made a regular set at 
me,” Halleck wrote, “ and if I had not fooled 
away so much time already on law and on 
leather, I should like to fool away a little 
more on such a cause as this.” 

He did not mention the matter again in 
his letters; but the first night after his return, 
when they all sat together in the comfort of 
having him at home again, he asked his 
father : 

“What would you think of my going to 
South America ?” 

The old man started up from the pleasant 
after-supper drowse into which he was suffer- 
ing himself to fall, content with Halleck’s 
presence, and willing to leave the talk to the 
women folk. 

“T don’t know what you mean, Ben?” 

“TI suppose it’s my having the matter so 
much in mind that makes me feel as if we 
had talked it over. I mentioned it in one 
of my letters.” 

“ Yes,” returned his father; “but I pre- 
sumed you were joking.” 

Halleck frowned impatiently; he would 
not meet the gaze of his mother and sisters, 
but he addressed himself again to his father. 

“JT don’t know that I was in earnest.” His 
mother dropped her eyes to her mending, 
with a faint sigh of relief. “ But I can’t say,” 
he added, “ that I was joking, exactly. The 
man himself was very serious about it.” 

He stopped, apparently to govern an irri- 
table impulse, and then he went on to set the 
project of his Spanish-American acquaintance 
before them, explaining it in detail. 

At the end: 

“ That’s good,” said his father, “ but why 
need you have gone, Ben?” 

The question seemed to vex Halleck ; he 
did not answer at once. His mother could 
not bear to see him crossed, and she came to 
his help against herself and his father, since 
it was only supposing the case. 

“TI presume,” she said, “that we could 
have looked at it as a missionary work.” 

“Tt isn’t a missionary work, mother,” an- 
swered Halleck, severely, “in any sense that 
you mean. I should go down there to teach, 
and I should be paid for it. And 1 want to 
say at once that they have no yellow fever 


nor earthquakes, and that they have not had 
a revolution for six years. The country’s 
perfectly safe every way, and so wholesome 
that it will be a good thing for me. But | 
shouldn’t expect to convert anybody.” 

“Of course not, Ben,” said his mother, 
soothingly. 

“TI hope you wouldn’t object to it if it 
were a missionary work,” said one of the 
elder sisters. 

“ No, Anna,” returned Ben. 

“TI merely wanted to know,” said Anna. 

“Then I hope you're satisfied, Anna,” 
Olive cut in. “ Ben won’t refuse to convert 
the Uruguayans, if they apply in a proper 
spirit.” 

“T think Anna had a right to ask,” said 
Miss Louisa, the eldest. 

“Oh, undoubtedly, Miss Halleck,” said 
Olive. “I like to see Ben reproved for mis- 
behavior to his mother, myself.” 

Her father laughed at Olive’s prompt 
defense. 

“Well, it’s a cause that we've all got to 
respect; but I don’t see why you should go, 
Ben, as I said before. It would do very 
well for some young fellow who had no set- 
tled prospects, but you’ve got your duties 
here. I presume you looked at it in that 
light. As you said in your letter, you've 
fooled away so much time on leather and 
law ” 

“T shail never amount to anything in 
the law!” Ben broke out. His mother looked 
at him in anxiety; his father kept a steady 
smile on his face; Olive sat alert for any 
chance that offered to put down her elder 
sisters, who drew in their breath, and grew 
silently a little primmer. “I’m not well——” 

“ Oh, I know you're not, dear,” interrupted 
his mother, glad of another chance to abet 
him. 

“I’m not strong enough to go on with the 
line of work I’ve marked out, and I feel that 
I’m throwing away the feeble powers I have.” 

His father answered with less surprise than 
Halleck had evidently expected, for he had 
thrown out his words with a sort of defiance ; 
probably the old man had watched him 
closely enough to surmise that it might come 
to this with him at last. At any rate, he was 
able to say, without seeming to assent too 
readily. 

“ Well, well, give up the law, then, and come 
back into leather, as you call it. Or take up 
something else. We don’t wish to make any- 
thing a burden to you; but take up some 
useful work at home. There are plenty of 
things to be done.” 

“ Not for me,” said Halleck gloomily. 

“ Oh, yes, there are,” said the old man. 
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«“] see you are not willing to have me go,” 
said Halleck, rising in uncontrollable irrita- 
tion. “ But I wish you wouldn't all take this 
tone with me!” 

“We haven’t taken any tone with you, 
Ben,” said his mother, with pleading tender- 
ness. 

“] think Anna has decidedly taken a 
tone,” said Olive. 

Anna did not retort, but “ What tone?” 
demanded Louisa, in her behalf. 

“ Hush, children,” said their mother. 

“ Well, well,” suggested his father to Ben, 
“think it over, think it over. There’s no 
hurry.” 

“I’ve thought it over; there és hurry,” 
retorted Halleck. “If I go, I must go at 
once.” 

His mother arrested her thread, half drawn 
through the seam, letting her hand drop, 
while she glanced at him. - 

“Tt isn’t so much a question of your giving 
up the law, Ben, as of your giving up your 
family and going so far from us all,” said his 
father. “‘That’s what I shouldn’t like.” 

“T don’t like that, either. But I can’t help 
it.” He added, “ Of course, mother, I shall 
not go without your full and free consent. 
You and father must settle it between you.” 
He fetched a quick, worried sigh as he put 
his hand on the door. 

“ Ben isn’t himself at all,” said Mrs. Hal- 
leck, with tears in her eyes, after he had left 
the room. 

“No,” said her husband. “ He's restless. 
He'll get over this idea in a few days.” He 
urged this hope against his wife’s despair, 
and argued himself into low spirits. 

“T don’t believe but what it wou/d be the 
best thing for his health, may be,” said Mrs. 
Halleck, at the end. 

“T’ve always had my doubts whether he 
would ever come to anything in the law,” 
said the father. 

The elder sisters discussed Halleck’s pro- 
ject apart between themselves, as their wont 
was with any family interest, and they bent 
over a map of South America, so as to hide 
what they were doing from their mother. 

Olive had left the room by another door, 
and she intercepted Halleck before he reach- 
ed his own. 

“What is the matter, Ben?” she whispered. 

“ Nothing,” he answered, coldly. But he 
added, “ Come in, Olive.” 

She followed him, and hovered near after 
he turned up the gas. 

“T can’t stand it here,—I must go,” he 
said, turning a dull, weary look upon her. 

“Who was at the Elm House that you 
knew this last time ? ” she asked, quickly. 
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“Laura Dixmore isn’t driving me away, if 
you mean that,” replied Halleck. 

“T couldn't believe it was she! I should 
have despised you if it was. But I shall hate 
her, whoever it was.” 

Halleck sat down before his table, and his 
sister sank upon the corner of a chair near it, 
and looked wistfully at him. 

“T know there is some one!” 

“If you think I’ve been fool enough to 
offer myself to any one, Olive, you're very 
much mistaken.” 

“Oh, it needn’t have come to that,” said 
Olive, with indignant pity. 

“ My life is a failure here,” cried Halleck, 
moving his head uneasily from side to side. 
“T feel somehow as if I could go out there 
and pick up the time I've lost. Great 
Heaven!” he cried, “if I were only running 
away from some innocent young girl's rejec- 
tion, what a happy man I should be!” 

“It’s some horrid married thing, then, 
that’s been flirting with you!” 

He gave a forlorn laugh. 

“ I’d almost confess it to please you, Olive. 
But I prefer to get out of the matter without 
lying, if I could. Why need you suppose 
any reason but the sufficient one I’ve given ? 
—Don’t afflict me! don’t imagine things 
about me, don’t make a mystery of me! I’ve 
been blunt and awkward, and I’ve bungled 
the business with father and mother; but 
I want to get away because I’m a miserable 
fraud here, and I think I might rub on a 
good while there before I found myself out 
again.” 

“ Ben,” demanded Olive, regardless of his 
words, “ what have you been doing?” 

“ The old story,—nothing.” 

“Ts that true, Ben ?” 

“ You used to be satisfied with asking once, 
Olive.” 

“You haven't been so wicked, so careless, 
as to get some poor creature in love with 
you, and then want to run away from the 
misery you've made ? ” 

“I suppose if I look it there’s no use 
denying it,” said Halleck, letting his sad 
eyes meet hers, and smiling drearily. “ You 
insist upon having a lady in the case ?” 

“Yes. But I see you wont tell me any- 
thing; and I wont afflict you. Only I’m 
afraid it’s just some silly thing that you’ve 
got to brooding over, and that you'll let drive 
you away.” 

“Well, you have the comfort of reflecting 
that I can’t get away, whatever the pressure 
is.” 

“You know better than that, Ben; and so 
do I. You know that, if you haven't got 
father and mother’s consent already, it’s only 
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because you haven’t had the heart to ask for 
it. As far as that’s concerned, you’re gone 
already. But I hope you won’t go without 
thinking it over, as father says,—and talking 
it over. I hate to have you seem unsteady 
and fickle-minded, when I know you're not; 
and I’m going to set myself against this pro- 
ject till I know what’s driving you from us,— 
or till I’m sure that it’s something worth while. 
You needn’t expect that I shall help to make 
it easy for you; I shall help to make it hard.” 

Her loving looks belied her threats; if the 
others could not resist Ben when any sort of 
desire showed itself through his habitual list- 
lessness, how could she, who understood 
him best and sympathized with him most? 
“There was something I was going to talk to 
you about, to-night, if you hadn’t scared us 
all with this ridiculous scheme, and ask you 
whether you couldn’t do something.” She 
seemed to suggest the change of interest with 
the hope of winning his thoughts away from 
the direction they had taken; but he listened 
apathetically, and left her to go farther or not, 
as she chose. “I think,” she added abruptly, 
“that some trouble is hanging over those 
wretched Hubbards.” 

“Some new one?” asked Halleck, with 
sad sarcasm, turning his eyes toward her, as 
if with the resolution of facing her. 

“You know he’s left his place on that news- 
paper.” 

“Yes, I heard that when I was at home 
before.” 

“There are some very disagreeable stories 
about it. They say he was turned away by 
Mr. Witherby for behaving badly—for print- 
ing something he oughtn’t to have done.” 

“That was to have been expected,” said 
Halleck. 

“He hasn’t found any other place, and 
Marcia says he gets very little work to do. 
He must be running into debt, terribly. I 
feel very anxious about them. I don’t know 
what they’re living on.” 

“ Probably on some money I lent him,” said 
Halleck, quietly. “I lent him fifteen hundred 
in the spring. It ought to make him quite 
comfortable for the present.” 

“Oh, Ben! Why did youlend him money ? 
You might have known he wouldn’t do any 
good with it.” 

Haileck explained how and why the loan 
had been made, and added, “If he’s sup- 
porting his family with it, he’s doing some 
good. I lent it to him for her sake.” 

Halleck looked hardily into his sister’s face, 
but he dropped his eyes when she answered, 
simply : 

“Yes, of course. But I don’t believe she 
knows anything about it; and I’m glad of it- 
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it would only add to her trouble. She wor- 
ships you, Ben!” 

“ Does she ?” 

“She seems to think you are perfect, and 
she never comes here but she asks when 
you’re to be home. I suppose she thinks you 
have a good influence on that miserable hus- 
band of hers. He’s going from bad to worse, 
I guess. Father heard that he is betting on 
the election. That’s what he’s doing with 
your money.” 

“It would be somebody else’s money if it 
wasn’t mine,” said Halleck. “ Bartley Hub- 
bard must live, and he must have the little 
excitements that make life agreeable.” 

“Poor thing!” sighed Olive, “I don’t 
know what she would do if she heard that 
you were going away. To hear her talk, you 
would think she had been counting the days 
and hours till you got back. It’s ridiculous, 
the way she goes on with mother; asking 
everything about you as if she expected to 
make Bartley Hubbard over again on your 
pattern. I should hate to have anybody 
think me such a saint as she does you. But 
there isn’t much danger, thank goodness! | 
could laugh, sometimes, at the way she ques- 
tions us all about you, and is so delighted 
when she finds that you and that wretch have 
anything in common. But it’s all too misera- 
bly sad. She certainly zs the most single- 
hearted creature alive,” continued Olive. 
reflectively. “Sometimes she scares me with 
her innocence. I don’t believe that even her 
jealousy ever suggested a wicked idea to her: 
she’s furious because she feels the injustice 
of giving so much more than he does. She 
hasn’t really a thought for anybody else: | 
do believe that, if she were free to choose 
from now to doomsday, she would always 
choose Bartley Hubbard, bad as she knows 
him to be. And if she were a widow, and 
anybody else proposed to her, she would be 
utterly shocked and astonished.” 

“ Very likely,” said Halleck, absently. 

“TI feel very unhappy about her,” Olive 
resumed. “I know that she’s anxious and 
troubled all the time. Can’¢ you do some- 
thing, Ben? Have a talk with that disgust- 
ing thing, and see if you can’t put him 
straight again, somehow ?” 

“No!” exclaimed Halleck, bursting vio- 
lently from his abstraction. “I shall have 
nothing to do with them! Let him go his 
own way and the sooner he goes to the . 
I wont interfere,—I can’t, I mustn’t! I won- 
der at you, Olive!” He pushed away from 
the table, and went limping about the room, 
searching here and there for his hat and stick, 
which were on the desk where he had put 
them, in plain view. As he laid hand on 
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them at last, he met his sister’s astonished 
eyes. “If I interfered, I should not inter- 
fere because I cared for Aim at all!” he cried. 

« Of course not,” said Olive. “But I don’t 
see anything to make you wonder at me 
about that.” 

“It would be because I cared for her 

“Certainly! You didn’t suppose I expected 

you to interfere from any other motive ?” 
* He stood looking at her in stupefaction, 
with his hand on his hat and stick, like a 
man who doubts whether he has heard aright. 
Presently a shiver passed over him, another 
light came into his eyes, and he said quietly, 
“l’m going out to see Atherton.” 

“To-night ?” said his sister, accepting pro- 
visionally, as women do, the apparent change 
of subject. “ Don’t go to-night, Ben! You're 
too tired.” 

“I’m not tired. I intended to see him to 
night, at any rate. I want- to talk over this 
South-Amencan scheme with him.” 

He put on his hat and moved quickly to- 
ward the door. 

“ Ask him about the Hubbards,” said Olive. 
“ Perhaps he can tell you something.” 

“T don’t want to know anything. 
ask him nothing.” 

She slipped between him and the door. 

“ Ben, you haven’t heard anything against 
poor Marcia, have you?” 

“No!” 

“You don’t think she’s to blame in any 
way for his going wrong, do you?” 

“ How couldI?” 

“Then I don’t understand why you wont 
do anything to help her.” 

He looked at her again, and opened his 
lips to speak once, but closed them before he 
said : 

“T’ve got my own affairs to worry me. 
Isn’t that reason enough for not interfering 
in theirs ?” 

“ Not for you, Ben.” 

“Then I don’t choose to mix myself up in 
other people’s misery. I don’t like it, as you 
once said.” 

“But you can’t help it sometimes, as you 
said.” 

“IT can this time, Olive. Don’t you see 
he began. 

“T see there’s something you wont tell me. 
But I shall find it out,” she threatened him 
half playfully. 

“T wish you could,” he answered. “ Then 
perhaps you'd let me know.” She opened the 
door for him now, and as he passed out he 
said gently, “ I am tired, but I sha’n’t begin 
to rest till I have had this talk with Atherton. 
I'd better go.” 

“Yes,” Olive assented, 





I shall 





“ you’d better.” 
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She added in banter. “ You're altogether too 
mysterious to be of much comfort at home.” 

The family heard him close the outside 
door behind him after Olive came back to 
them, and she explained : 

“ He’s gone out to talk it over with Mr 
Atherton.” 

His father gave a laugh of relief. 

“Well, if he leaves it to Atherton, I guess 
we needn’t worry about it.” 

“The child isn’t at all his 
mother. 


well,” said 
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HALLECK met Atherton at the door of his 
room with his hat and coat on. 

“ Why, Halleck! I was just going to see if 
you had come home!” 

“ You needn’t now,” said Halleck, pushing 
by him into the room. “I want to see you, 
Atherton, on business.” 

Atherton took off his hat and closed the 
door with one hand, while he slipped the 
other arm out of his overcoat sleeve. 

“Well, to tell the truth, I was going to 
mingle a little business myself with the pleasure 
of seeing you.” 

He turned up the gas in his drop-light, and 
took the chair from which he had looked 
across the table at Halleck, when they talked 
there before. 

“ Tt’s the old subject,” he said, with a sense 
of repetition in the situation. “I learn from 
Witherby that Hubbard has taken that money 
of yours out of the ‘ Events,’ and from what 
I hear elsewhere he is making ducks and 
drakes of it on election bets. What shall you 
do about it?” 

“ Nothing,” said Halleck. 

“Oh! Very well,” returned Atherton, with 
the effect of being a little snubbed, but resolved 
to take his snub professionally. He broke out, 
however, in friendly exasperation: “ Why in 
the world did you lend the fellow that money ?” 

Halleck lifted his brooding eyes, and fixed 
them half pleadingly, half defiantly upon his 
friend’s face. 

“T did it for his wife’s sake.” 

“Yes, I know,” returned Atherton, “I re- 
member how you felt. I couldn’t share your 
feeling, but I respected it. However, I doubt 
if your loan was a benefit to either of them. 
It probably tempted him to count upon money 
that he hadn’t earned, and that’s always cor- 
rupting.” 

“ Yes,” Halleck replied. “ But I can’t say 
that, so far as he’s concerned, I’m very sorry. 
I don’t suppose it would do her any good if I 
forced him to disgorge any balance he may 
have left from his wagers ?” 














“ No, hardly.” 
“ Then I shall let him alone.” 









































in an unhappy reverie. 
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“ What injury ? How?” 
“ By lending him that money.” 






















































































could do nothing but good ?” 














such a question seriously.” 
“ But suppose I did ?” 
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do you call it an abstraction ?” 














conceivable.” 














happen to him.” 
“ And I didn’t believe you.” 
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me that Mrs. Hubbard thinks me a saint. I 
suppose now, that if I took you by the but- 
ton-hole and informed you confidentially that 
I had stopped long enough at 129 Clover 
street to put a knife into Hubbard in a quiet 
way, you wouldn’t send for a policeman.” 

“ T should send for a doctor,” said Atherton. 

“ Such is the effect of character! And yet, 
out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Out of the heart proceed all those 















































“Oh! I had forgotten that; I wasn’t think- 
ing of it,” returned Halleck, impatiently. “I 
was thinking of something different. I’m 
aware of disliking the man so much that I 
should be willing to have greater harm than 
that happen to him—the greatest, for that 
matter. ‘Though I don’t know, after all, that 
it would be harm. In another life, if there is 
one, he might start in a new direction; but 
that isn’t imaginable of him here; he can only 
go from bad to worse; he can only make 
more and more sorrow and shame. Why 
shouldn’t one wish him dead, when his death 


“TI suppose you don’t expect me to answer 
“Then I should say that no man ever 
wished any such good as that, except from 
the worst motive; and the less one has to do 
with such questions, even as abstractions, the 
“You're right,” said Halleck. “But why 


“ Because, in your case, nothing else is 


“I told you I was willing the worst should 


Halleck lay back in his chair, and laughed 


“TI wish I could convince somebody of my 
wickedness. But it seems to be useless to try. 
I say things that ought to raise the roof, both 
to you here and to Olive at home, and you 
tell me you don’t believe me, and she tells 
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unpleasant things enumerated in Scripture; 
but if you bottle them up there, and keep 


The subject was dismissed, and Atherton your label fresh, it’s all that’s required of you 
waited for Halleck to speak of the business —by your fellow-beings, at least. What an 
on which he had come. But Halleck only amusing thing morality would be if it were 
played with the paper-cutter which his left not—otherwise. Atherton, do you believe 
hand had found on the table near him, and, that such a man as Christ ever lived?” 
with his chin sunk on his breast, seemed lost 


“I know you do, Halleck,” said Atherton, 
“ Well, that depends upon what you call 


“ I hope you won’t accuse yourself of doing me. If what I was,—if my well Sundays 
him an injury,” said Atherton, at last, with a schooled youth—is I, I do. But if I, poising 


dubiously on the momentary present between 


“Injury?” demanded Halleck, quickly. the past and future, am I—I’m afraid | 


don’t. And yet it seems to me that I have a 
fairish sort of faith. I know that, if Christ 
ever lived on earth, some One lived who im. 
agined him, and that One must have been a 
God. The historical fact oughtn’t to matter, 
Christ being imagined, can’t you see what a 
comfort, what a rapture, it must have been to 
all these poor souls to come into such a pres- 
ence and be looked through and through? 
The relief, the rest, the complete exposure of 
Judgment Day ‘ 

“ Every day is Judgment Day,” said Ather- 
ton. 

“ Yes, I know your doctrine. But I mean 
the Last Day. We ought to have something 
in anticipation of it, here, in our social sys- 
tem. Character is a superstition, a wretched 
fetish. Once a year wouldn’t be too often to 
seize upon sinners whose blameless life has 
placed them above suspicion, and turn them 
inside out before the community, so as to 
show people how the smoke of the Pit had 
been quietly blackening their interior. That 
would destroy character as a cult.” 

He laughed again. 

“Well, this isn’t business—though it isn’t 
pleasure, either, exactly. What I came for 
was to ask you something. I’ve finished at 
the law school, and I’m just ready to begin 
here in the office with you. Don’t you think 
it would be a good time for me to give up 
the law? Wait a moment!” he said, arrest- 
ing in Atherton an impulse to speak. “Wewill 
take the decent surprise, the friendly demur, 
the conscientious scruple, for granted. Now, 
honestly, do you believe I’ve got the making 

of a lawyer in me?” 

“T don’t think you're very well, Halleck,” 
Atherton began. 

“ Ah, you're a lawyer! You won't give me 
a direct answer!” 

“T will if you wish,” retorted Atherton. 

“ Well.” 

“Do you want to give it up?” 

“Yes.” 

“<Then do it. No man ever prospered in it 





yet who wanted to leave it. And now, since 
it’s come to this, I'll tell you what I really 
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Aave thought all along. I’ve thought that, if 
your heart was really set on the law, you 
would overcome your natural disadvantages 
for it; but if the time ever came when you 
were tired of it, your chance was lost: you 
never would make a lawyer. The question is, 
whether that time has come.” 

“Tt has,” said Halleck. 

‘Then stop, here and now. You’ve wasted 
two years’ time, but you can’t get it back by 
throwing more after it. I shouldn’t be your 
friend, I shouldn’t be an honest man, if I let 
you go on with me, after this. A bad lawyer 
js such a very bad thing. This isn’t alto- 
gether a surprise to me, but it will be a blow 
to your father,” he added, with a questioning 
look at Halleck, after a moment. 

“Tt might have been, if I hadn’t taken the 
precaution to deaden the place by a heavier 
blow first.” 

“ Ah! you have spoken to him already ? 

“Yes, I’ve had it out in a sneaking, hypo- 
thetical way. But I could see that, so far as 
the law was concerned, it was enough; it 
served. Not that he’s consented to the other 
thing; there’s where I shall need your help, 
Atherton. I'll tell you what my plan is.” He 
stated it bluntly at first; and then went over 
the ground and explained it fully, as he had 
done at home. Atherton listened without 
permitting any sign of surprise to escape him ; 
but he listened with increasing gravity, as if 
he heard something not expressed in Halleck’s 
slow, somewhat nasal monotone, and at the 
end he said, “I approve of any plan that will 
take you away fora while. Yes, I'll speak to 
your father about it.” 

“If you think you need any conviction, I 
could use arguments to bring it about in you,” 
said Halleck, in recognition of his fmend’s 
ready concurrence. 

“No, I don’t need any arguments to con- 
vince me, I believe,” returned Atherton. 

“Then I wish you’d say something to 
bring me round! Unless argument is used by 
somebody, the plan always produces a cold 
chill in me.” Halleck smiled, but Atherton 
kept a sober face. “ I wish my Spanish-Amer- 
ican was here! What makes you think it’s a 
good plan? Why should I disappoint my 
father’s hopes again, and wring my mother’s 
heart by proposing to leave them for any such 
uncertain good as this scheme promises?” 
He still challenged his friend with a jesting 
air, but a deeper and stronger feeling of some 
sort trembled in his voice. 

Atherton would not reply to his emotion ; 
he answered, with obvious evasion: “It’s a 
good cause; in some sort—the best sort—it’s 
a missionary work.” 

“That’s what my mother said to me.” 
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“And the change will be good for your 
health.” 

“ That’s what I said to my mother!” 

Atherton remained silent, waiting appar- 
ently for Halleck to continue, or to end the 
matter there, as he chose. 

It was some moments before Halleck went 
on: “You would say, wouldn’t you, that my 
first duty was to my own undertakings, and 
to those who had a right to expect their ful- 
fillment from me? You would say that it was 
an enormity to tear myself away from the 
affection that clings to me in that home of 
mine, yonder, and that nothing but some 
supreme motive could justify me? And yet 
you pretend to be satisfied with the reasons 
I’ve given you. You're not dealing honestly 
with me, Atherton!” 

“No,” said Atherton, keeping the same 
scrutiny of Halleck’s face which he had bent 
upon him throughout, but seeming now to 
hear his thoughts rather than his words, “I 
knew that you would have some supreme 
motive ; and if I have pretended to approve 
your scheme on the reasons you have given 
me, I haven’t dealt honestly with you. But 
perhaps a little dishonesty is the best thing 
under the circumstances. You haven't told 
me your real motive, and I can’t ask it.” 

* But you imagine it?” 

“Yo.” 

“ And what do you imagine? That I have 
been disappointed in love? That I have 
been rejected? That the girl who had ac- 
cepted me has broken her engagement ? 
Something of that sort?” demanded Halleck, 
scornfully. 

Atherton did not answer. 

“Oh, how far you are from the truth! How 
blest and proud and happy I should be if it 
were the truth!” He looked into his friend’s 
eyes, and added bitterly: “ You’re not curi- 
ous, Atherton: you don’t ask me what my 
trouble really is! Do you wish me to tell you 
what it is without asking ?” 

Atherton kept turning a pencil end for end 
between his fingers, while a compassionate 
smile slightly curved his lips. 

“ No,” he said, finally, “1 think you had 
better not tell me your trouble. I can be- 
lieve very well, without knowing it, that it’s 
serious ai 

“ Oh, tragic!” said Halleck, self-contempt- 
uously. 

“ But I doubt if it would help you to tell it. 
I’ve too much respect for your good sense to 
suppose that it’s an unreality; and I suspect 
that confession would only weaken you. If 
you told me, you would feel that you had 
made me a partner in your responsibility, and 

you would be tempted to leave the struggle 
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to me. If you’re battling with some tempta- 
tion, some self-betrayal, you must make the 
fight alone: you would only turn to an ally 
to be flattered into disbelief of your danger 
or your culpability.” 

Halleck assented with a slight nod to each 
point that the lawyer made. 

“You are right,” he said, “but a man of 
your subtlety can’t pretend that he doesn’t 
know what the trouble is in such a simple 
case as mine.” 

* T don’t know anything certainly,” returned 
Atherton, “and, as far as I can, I refuse to 
imagine anything. If your trouble concerns 
some one besides yourself,—and no great 
trouble can concern one man alone,—you’ve 
no right to tell it.” 

“ Another Daniel come to judgment! ” 

“You must trust to your principles, your 
self-respect, to keep you right “ 

Halleck burst into a harsh laugh, and rose 
from his chair: 

“ Ah, there you abdicate the judicial func- 
tion! Principles, self-respect! Against that ? 
Don’t you suppose I was approached through 
my principles and _ self-respect ? Why, the 
Devil always takes a man on the very highest 
plane. He knowsall about our principles and 
self-respect, and what they’re made of. How 
the noblest and purest attributes of our nature, 
with which we trap each other so easily, must 
amuse him! Pity, rectitude, moral indigna- 
tion, a blameless life——he knows that they’re 
all instruments for him! No, sir! No more 
principles and self-respect for me,—lI’ve had 
enough of them; there’s nothing for me but 
to run, and that’s what I’m going to do. But 
you’re quite right about the other thing, 
Atherton, and I give you a beggar’s thanks 
for telling me that my trouble isn’t mine alone, 
and I’ve no right to confide it to you. It és 
mine in the sense that no other soul is defiled 
with the knowledge of it, and I’m glad you 
saved me from the ghastly profanation, the 
sacrilege, of telling it. I was sneaking 
round for your sympathy; I aid want some- 
how to shift the responsibility onto you; to 
get you—God help me !—to flatter me out 
of my wholesome fear and contempt for my- 
self. Well! That’s past, now, and— Good- 
night ! ” 

He abruptly turned away from Atherton, and 
swung himself on his cane toward the door. 

Atherton took up his hat and coat. “I'll 
walk home with you,” he said. 

“ All right,” returned Halleck, listlessly. 

“How soon shall you go?” asked the 
lawyer, when they were in the street. 

“Oh, there’s a ship sailing from New York 
next week,” said Halleck, in the same tone 
of weary indifference. “I shall go in that.” 


They talked desultorily of other things. 

When they came to the foot of Clover 
Street, Halleck plucked his hand out of 
Atherton’s arm. “I’m going up through 
here !” he said, with sullen obstinacy. 

“ Better not,” returned his friend, quietly, 

“ Will it hurt her if I stop to look at the 
outside of the house where she lives ?” 

“Tt will hurt you,” said Atherton. 

“T don’t wish to spare myself!” retorted 
Halleck. He shook off the touch that Ather- 
ton had laid upon his shoulder, and started 
up the hill; the other overtook him, and, like 
a man who has attempted to rule a drunkard 
by thwarting his freak, and then hopes to ac- 
complish his end by humoring it, he passed 
his arm through Halleck’s again, and went 
with him. But when they came to the house, 
Halleck did not stop; he did not even look 
at it; but Atherton felt the deep shudder that 
passed through him. 

In the week that followed, they met daily, 
and Halleck’s broken pride no longer stayed 
him from the shame of open self-pity and 
wavering purpose. Atherton found it easier 
to persuade the clinging reluctance of the 
father and mother, than to keep Halleck’s 
resolution for him: Halleck could no longer 
keep it for himself. “ Not much like the be- 
havior of people we read of in similar circum- 
stances,” he said once. “ Zhey never falter 
when they see the path of duty: they push 
forward without looking to either hand; or 
else,” he added, with a hollow laugh at his 
own satire, “they turn their backs on it,— 
like men! Well!” 

He grew gaunt and visibly feeble. In 
this struggle the two men changed places. 
The plan for Halleck’s flight was no longer 
his own, but Atherton’s; and when he did 
not rebel against it, he only passively ac- 
quiesced. The decent pretense of ignorance 
on Atherton’s part necessarily disappeared : 
in all but words the trouble stood openly con- 
fessed between them, and it came to Ather- 
ton’s saying, in one of Halleck’s lapses of 
purpose, from which it had required all the 
other’s strength to lift him: “ Don’t come to 
me any more, Halleck, with the -hope that | 
shall somehow justify your evil against your 
good. I pitied you at first; but I blame you 
now.” 

“You're atrocious,” said Halleck, with a 
puzzled, baffled look. “ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that you secretly think you have 
somehow come by your evil virtuously ; and 
you want me to persuade you that it is differ- 
ent from other evils of exactly the same kind, 
—that it is beautiful and sweet and pitiable, 
and not ugly as hell and bitter as death, to be 
torn out of you mercilessly and flung from 
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you with abhorrence. Well, I tell you that 
you are suffering guiltily, for no man suffers 
innocently from such a cause. You must go, 
and you can’t go too soon. Don’t suppose 
that I find anything noble in your position. I 
should do you a great wrong if I didn’t do 
all I could to help you realize that you're in 
disgrace, e, and that you ‘re only making a choice 
of shames in running away. Suppose the 
truth was known,—suppose that those who 
hold you dear could be persuaded of it,— 
could you hold up your head ?” 

“Do I hold up my head as it is?” asked 
Halleck. “ Did you ever see a more abject 
dog than I am at this moment? Your 
wounds are faithful, Atherton; but perhaps 
you might have spared me this last stab. If 
you want to know, I can assure you that I 
don’t feel any melodramatic vainglory. I 
know that I’m running away because I’m 
beaten, but no other man can know the bat- 
tle I’ve fought. Don’t you suppose I know 
how hideous this thing is? No one else can 
know it in all its ugliness!” He covered his 
face with his hands. “ You are right,” he said, 
when he could find his voice. “I suffer guilt- 
ily. I must have known it when I seemed to 
be suffering for pity’s sake; I knew it before, 
and when you said that love without marriage 
was a worse hell than any marriage without 
love, you left me without refuge: I had been 


trying not to face the truth, but I had to face 


it then, I came away in hell, and I have 
lived in hell ever since. I tried to think it 
was a crazy fancy, and put it on my failing 
health; I used to make believe that some 
morning I should wake and find the illusion 
gone. I abhorred it from the beginning as I 
do now; it has been torment to me; and yet 
somewhere in my lost soul—the blackest 
depth, I dare say !—this shame has been so 
sweet,—it is so sweet,—the one sweetness of 
life— Ah!” He dashed the weak tears from 
his eyes, and rose and buttoned his coat about 
him. “ Well, I shall go. And I hope I shall 
never come back. Though you needn’t men- 
tion this to my father as an argument for my 
going when you talk me over with him,” he 
added, with a glimmer of his wonted irony. 
He waited a moment, and then turned upon 
his friend, in sad upbraiding: “ When I came 
to you a year and a half ago, after I had 
taken that ruffian home drunk to her— Why 
didn’t you warn me then, Atherton? Did you 
see any danger ?” 

Atherton hesitated: “I knew that, with 
your habit of suffering for other people, it 
would make you miserable; but I couldn’t 
have dreamed this would come of it. But 
you've never been out of your own keeping 
fora moment. You are responsible, and you 
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are to blame if you are suffering now, and can 
find no safety for yourself but in running 
away.” 

“ That's true,” said Halleck, very humbly, 
“and I won’t trouble you any more. I can’t 
go on sinning against her belief in me here, 
and live. I shall go on sinning against it 
there, as long as I live; but it seems to me 
the harm will be a little less. Yes, I will go.” 

But the night before he went, he came to 
Atherton’s lodging to tell him that he should 
not go; Atherton was not at home, and Hal- 
leck was spared this last dishonor. He re- 
turned to his father’s house through the rain 
that was beginning to fall lightly, and as he 
let himself in with his key, Olive’s voice said, 
“It’s Ben!” and at the same time she laid 
her hand upon his arm with a nervous, warn- 
ing clutch. “ Hush! Come in here!” She 
drew him from the dimly lighted hall into the 
little reception-room near the door. The gas 
was burning brighter there, and in the light 
he saw Marcia, white and still, where she sat 
holding her baby in her arms. They ex- 
changed no greeting: it was apparent that her 
being there transcended all usage, and that 
they need observe none. 

“ Ben will go home with you,” said Olive, 
soothingly. “Is it raining?” she asked, look- 
ing at her brother’s coat. “I will get my 
waterproof.” 

She left them a moment. “I have been— 
been walking—walking about,” Marcia panted. 
“It has got so dark—I’m—afraid to go home. 
I hate to—take you from them—the last— 
night.” 

Halleck answered nothing; he sat staring 
at her till Olive came back with the water- 
proof and umbrella. Then, while his sister 
was putting the water-proof over Marcia’s 
shoulders, he said, “ Let me take the little 
one,” and gathered it, with or without her 
consent, from her arms into his. The baby 
was sleeping; it nestled warmly against him 
with a luxurious quiver under the shawl that 
Olive threw around it. “ You can carry the 
umbrella,” he said to Marcia. 

They walked fast, when they got out into 
the rainy dark, and it was hard to shelter 
Halleck as he limped rapidly on. Marcia ran 
forward once, to see if her baby were safely 
kept from the wet, and found that Halleck 
had its little face pressed close between his 
neck and cheek. “Don’t be afraid,” he 
said. “I’m looking out for it.” 

His voice sounded broken and strange, 
and neither of them spoke again till they came 
in sight of Marcia’s door. Then she tried to 
stop him. She put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Oh, I’m afraid—afraid to go in,” she 
pleaded. 
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He halted, and they stood confronted in 
the light of a street lamp; her face was twisted 
with weeping. 

“Why are you afraid?” he demanded 
harshly. 

“ We had a quarrel, and I—I ran away—I 
said that I would never come back. I left 
him sn 

“You must go back to him,” said Halleck. 
“ He’s your husband !” 

He pushed on again, saying over and over, 
as if the words were some spell in which he 
found safety, “ You must go back, you must 
go back, you must go back!” 

He dragged her with him now, for she 
hung helpless on his arm, which she had 
seized, and moaned to herself. At the thresh- 
old, “ I can’t go in!” she broke out. “I’m 
afraid to go in! What will he say? What 
will he do? Oh, come in with me! You are 
good,—and then I shall not be afraid !” 

“You must go in alone! No man can be 
your refuge from your husband! Here!” 

He released himself, and, kissing the warm 
little face of the sleeping child, he pressed it 
into her arms. His fingers touched hers under 
the shawl; he tore his hand away with a 
shiver. 

She stood a moment looking at the closed 
door; then she flung it open, and, pausing as 
if to gather her strength, vanished into the 
brightness within. 

He turned, and ran crookedly down the 
street, wavering from side to side in his lame- 
ness, and flinging up his arms to save himself 
from falling as he ran, with a gesture that was 
like a wild and hopeless appeal. 


XXXIV. 


Marcia pushed into the room where she 
had left Bartley. She had no escape from her 
fate ; she must meet it, whatever it was. The 
room was empty, and she began doggedly to 
search the house for him, upstairs and down, 
carrying the child with her. She would not 
have been afraid now to call him; but she 
had no voice, and she could not ask the serv- 
ant anything when she looked into the kitchen. 
She saw the traces of the meal he had made 
in the dining-room, and when she went a 
second time to their chamber to lay the little 
girl down in her crib, she saw the drawers 
pulled open, and the things as he had tossed 
them about in packing his bag. She looked 
at the clock on the mantel—an extravagance 
of Bartley’s, for which she had scolded him— 
and it was only half-past eight; she had 
thought it must be midnight. 

She sat all night in a chair beside the bed; 


in the morning she drowsed and dreamed that 
she was weeping on Bartley’s shoulder, and 
he was joking her and trying to comfort her, 
as he used to do when they were first married; 
but it was the little girl, sitting up in her crib, 
and crying loudly for her breakfast. She put 
on the child a pretty frock that Bartley liked, 
and when she had dressed her own tumbled 
hair she went down-stairs, feigning to herself 
that they should find him in the parlor. The 
servant was setting the table for breakfast, 
and the little one ran forward : 

“ Baby’s ehair; mamma’s chair; papa’s 
chair!” 

“Yes,” answered Marcia, so that the sery- 
ant might hear too. “ Papa will soon be 
home.” 

She persuaded herself that he had gone as 
before for the night, and in this pretense she 
talked with the child at the table, and she 
put aside some of the breakfast to be kept 
warm for Bartley. “I don’t know just when 
he may be in,” she explained to the girl. The 
utterance of her pretense that she expected 
him encouraged her, and she went about her 
work almost cheerfully. 

At dinner she said, “ Mr. Hubbard must 
have been called away, somewhere. We must 
get his dinner for him when he comes; the 
things dry up so in the oven.” 

She put Flavia to bed early, and then trim- 
med the fire, and made the parlor cozy 
against Bartley’s coming. She did not blame 
him for staying away the night before ; it was 
a just punishment for her wickedness, and 
she should tell him so, and tell him that she 
knew he never was to blame for anything 
about Sally Morrison. She enacted over and 
over in her mind the scenes of their recon- 
ciliation. In every step on the pavement he 
approached the door; at last all the steps 
died away, and the second night passed. 

Her head was light, and her brain confused 
with loss of sleep. When the child called her 
from above, and awoke her out of her morn- 
ing drowse, she went to the kitchen and 
begged the servant to give the little one its 
breakfast, saying that she was sick and 
wanted nothing herself. Shé did not say 
anything about Bartley’s breakfast and she 
would not think anything; the girl took the 
child into the kitchen with her, and kept it 
there all day. 

Olive Halleck came during the forenoon, 
and Marcia told her that Bartley had been 
unexpectedly called away. 

“To New York,” she added, without 
knowing why. 

“ Ben sailed from there to-day,” said Olive 
sadly. 

“Yes,” assented Marcia. 
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“ We want you to come and take tea with 
us this evening,” Olive began. 

“Oh, I can’t,’ Marcia broke in. “I 
mustn’t be away when Bartley gets back.” 
The thought was something definite in the 
sea of uncertainty on which she was cast 
away; she never afterward lost her hold of 
it; she confirmed herself in it by other inven- 
tions; she pretended that he had told her 
where he was going, and then that he had 
written to her. She almost believed these 
childish fictitions as she uttered them. At the 
same time, in all her longing for his return, 
she had a sickening fear that when he came 
back he would keep his parting threat and 
drive her away; she did not know how he 
could do it, but this was what she feared. 

She seldom left the house, which at first 
she kept neat and pretty, and then let fall 
into slatternly neglect. She ceased to care 
for her dress or the child’s; the time came 
when it seemed as if she could scarcely move 
in the mystery that beset her life, and she 
yielded to a deadly lethargy which paralyzed 
all her faculties but the instinct of conceal- 
ment. 

She repelled the kindly approaches of the 
Hallecks, sometimes sending word to the 
door when they came, that she was sick and 
could not see them; or when she saw any of 
them, repeating those hopeless lies concern- 
ing Bartley’s whereabouts, and her expecta- 
tions of his return. 

For the time she was safe against all kindly 
misgivings; but there were some of Bartley’s 
creditors who grew impatient of his long 
absence, and refused to be satisfied with her 
fables. She had a few dollars left from some 
money that her father had given her at home, 
and she paid these all out upon the demand 
of the first-comer. Afterward, as other bills 
were pressed, she could only answer with in- 
coherent promises and evasions that scarcely 
served for the moment. The pursuit of these 
people dismayed her. It was nothing that 
certain of them refused further credit; she 
would have known, both for herself and her 
child, how to go hungry and cold; but there 
was one of them who threatened her with the 
law if she did not pay. She did not know 
what he could do; she had read somewhere 
that people who did not pay their debts were 
imprisoned, and if that disgrace were all she 
would not care. But if the law were enforced 
against her the truth would come out; she 
would be put to shame before the world as a 
deserted wife ; and this when Bartley had not 
deserted her. The pride that had bidden her 
heart break in secret rather than suffer this 
shame, even before itself, was baffled ; her one 
blind device had been concealment, and this 
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poor refuge was possible no longer. If all 
were not to know, some one must know. 

The law with which she had been threat- 
ened might be instant in its operation; she 
could not tell. Her mind wavered from fear 
to fear. Even while the man stood before 
her, she perceived the necessity that was 
upon her, and when he left her she would not 
allow herself a moment’s delay. 

She reached the “ Events” building, in which 
Mr. Atherton had his office, just as a lady 
drove away in her coupé. It was Miss Kings- 
bury, who made a point of transacting all 
business matters with her lawyer at his office, 
and of keeping her social relations with him 
entirely distinct, as she fancied, by this 
means. She was only partly successful, but 
at least she never talked business with him at 
her house, and doubtless she would not have 
talked anything else with him at his office, 
but for that increasing dependence upon him 
in everything which she certainly would not 
have permitted herself if she had realized 
it. As it was, she had now come to him in a 
state of nervous exaltation, which was not 
business-like. She had been greatly shocked 
by Ben Halleck’s sudden freak ; she had sym- 
pathized with his family till she herself felt 
the need of some sort of condolence, and 
she had promised herself this consolation 
from Atherton’s habitual serenity. She did 
not know what to do when he received her 
with what she considered an impatient man- 
ner, and did not seem at all glad to see her. 
There was no reason why he should be glad 
to see a lady calling on business and no 
doubt he often found her troublesome, but 
he had never shown it before. She felt like 
crying at first; then she passed through an 
epoch of resentment, and then through a 
period of compassion for him. She ended by 
telling him with dignified severity that she 
wanted some money: they usually made 
some jokes about her destitution when she 
came upon that errand. He looked surprised 
and vexed, and: 

“T have spent what you gave me last 
month,” she explained. 

“Then you wish to anticipate the interest 
on your bonds ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Clara, rather sharply. 
“T wish to have the interest up to the present 
time.” 

“ But I told you,” said Atherton, and he 
could not, in spite of himself, help treating 
her somewhat as a child, “I told you then 
that I was paying you the interest up to the 
first of November. There is none due now. 
Didn’t you understand that ?” 

“No, I didn’t understand,” answered Clara. 
She allowed herself to add, “It is very 
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strange!” Atherton struggled with his irrita- 
tion, and made no reply. “I can’t be left 
without money,” she continued. “ What am 
I to do without it ?” she demanded with an 
air of unanswerable argument. “ Why, I must 
have it!” . 

“T felt that I ought to understand you 
fully,” said Atherton, with cold politeness. 
“Tt’s only necessary to know what sum you 
require.” 

Clara flung up her veil and confronted him 
with an excited face. 

“Mr. Atherton, I don’t wish a /van ; I 
can’t permit it; and you know that my prin- 
ciples are entirely against anticipating interest.” 

Atherton, from stooping over his table, 
encil in hand, leaned back in his chair, and 
ooked at her with a smile that provoked her: 

“Then may I ask what you wish me to 
do?” 

“No! I can’t instruct you. My affairs are 
in your hands. But I must say ——” She bit 
her lip, however, and did not say it. On the 
contrary she asked, rather feebly, “Is there 
nothing due on anything ?” 

“T went over it with you, last month,” said 
Atherton patiently, “and explained all the 
investments. I could sell some stocks, but 
this election trouble has disordered every- 
thing, and I should have to sell at a heavy 
loss. There are your mortgages and there 
are your bonds. You can have any amount 
of money you want, but you will have to bor- 
row it.” 

“And that you know I wont do. There 
should always be a sum of money in the 
bank,” said Clara decidedly. 

“TI do my very best to keep a sum there, 
knowing your theory; but your practice is 
against me. You draw too many checks,” 
said Atherton, laughing. 

“ Very well!” cried the lady, pulling down 
her veil. “Then I’m to have nothing ? ” 

“You wont allow yourself to have any- 
thing,” Atherton began. But she interrupted 
him haughtily. 

“Tt is certainly very odd that my affairs 
should be in such a state that I can’t have all 
the money of my own that I want, whenever 
I want it.” 

Atherton’s thin face paled a little more 
than usual. 

“I shall be glad to resign the charge of 
your affairs, Miss Kingsbury.” 

“ And I shall accept your resignation,” 
cried Clara, magnificently, “ whenever you 
offer it.” She swept out of the office, and 
descended to her coupé like an_ incensed 
goddess. She drew the curtains and began to 
cry. At her door, she bade the servant deny 
her to everybody, and went to bed, where 
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she was visited a little later by Olive Halleck, 
whom no ban excluded. Clara lavishly con- 
fessed her sin and sorrow. “Why, | went 
there, more than half, to sympathize with him 
about Ben; I don’t need any money, just 
yet; and the first thing I knew, I was accus. 
ing him of neglecting my interests, and | 
don’t know what all! Of course he had to 
say he wouldn’t have anything more to do 
with them, and I should have despised him 
if he hadn’t. And now I don’t care what 
becomes of the property : it’s never been any- 
thing but misery to me ever since I had it, 
and I always knew it would get me into 
trouble sooner or later.” She whirled her 
face over into her pillow, and sobbed. “ But 
I didn’t suppose it would ever make me insult 
and outrage the best friend I ever had,—and 
the truest man,—and the noblest gentleman! 
Oh, what will he think of me?” 

Olive remained sadly quiet, as if but super- 
ficially interested in these transports, and 
Clara lifted her face again to say in her hand- 
kerchief: 

“Tt’s a shame, Olive, to burden you with 
all this at a time when you’ve care enough 
of your own.” 

“Oh, I’m rather glad of somebody else’s 
care ; it helps to take my mind off,” said Olive. 

“ Then what would you do?” asked Clara, 
tempted by the apparent sympathy with her 
in the effect of her naughtiness. 

“ You might make a party for him, Clara,” 
suggested Olive, with lack-luster irony. 

Clara gave way to a loud burst of grief. 

“ Oh, Olive Halleck! I didn’t suppose you 
could be se cruel!” 

Olive rose impatiently. 

“ Then write to him, or go to him and tell 
him that you’re ashamed of yourself, and ask 
him to take your property back again.” 

“ Never!” cried Clara, who had listened 
with fascination. “ What would he think of 
me ?”’ 

“ Why need you care? It’s purely a matter 
of business ! ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you needn’t mind what he thinks.” 

“‘ Of course,” admitted Clara, thoughtfully. 

“He will naturally despise you,” added 
Olive, “ but I suppose he does that, now.” 

Clara gave her friend as piercing a glance 
as her soft blue eyes could emit, and, detect- 
ing no sign of jesting in Olive’s sober face, 
she answered haughtily : 

“1 don’t see what right Mr. Atherton has 
to despise me !” 

“Oh, no! He must admire a girl who has 
behaved to him as you’ve done.” 

Clara’s hauteur collapsed, and she began to 
truckle to Olive. 
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“If he were merely a business man, I 
shouldn’t mind it; but knowing him socially, 
as I do, and as a—friend, and—an acquaint- 
ance, that way, I don’t see how I can do it.” 

“] wonder you didn’t think of that before 
you accused him of fraud and peculation, and 
all those things.” 

“| didn’t accuse him of fraud and pecula- 
tion!” cried Clara, indignantly. 

“You said you didn’t know what all you’d 
called him,” said Olive with her hand on the 
door. 

Clara followed her down-stairs. 

“ Well, I shall never do it in the world,” 
she said, with reviving hope in her voice. 

«Oh, I don’t expect you to go to him this 
morning,” said Olive, dryly. “‘ That would be 
a little “ao barefaced.” 

Her friend kissed her. 

“Olive Halleck, you’re the strangest girl 
that ever was. I do believe you'd joke at the 
point of death! But I’m so glad you have been 
perfectly frank with me, and of course it’s 
worth worlds to know that you think I’ve be- 
haved horridly, and ought to make some rep- 
aration.” 

“I’m glad you value my opinion, Clara. 
And if you come to me for frankness, you 
can always have all you want; it’s a drug in 
the market with me.” 

She meagerly returned Clara’s embrace, 
and left her in a reverie of tactless scheming 
for the restoration of peace with Mr. Atherton. 

Marcia came in upon the lawyer before he 
had thought, after parting with Miss Kings- 
bury, to tell the clerk in the outer office to 
deny him; but she was too full of her own 
trouble to see the reluctance which it taxed 
all his strength to quell, and she sank into 
the nearest chair unbidden. At sight of her 
Atherton became the prey of one of those 
fantastic repulsions in which men visit upon 
women the blame of others’ thoughts about 
them: he censured her for Halleck’s wrong ; 
but in another instant he recognized his 
cruelty, and atoned by relenting a little in 
his intolerance of her presence. She sat gaz- 
ing at him with a face of blank misery, to 
which he could not refuse the charity of a 
prompting question : 

“Ts there something I can do for you, Mrs. 
Hubbard ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,—I don’t know!” 

She had a folded paper in her hands, which 
lay helpless in her lap. After a moment she 
resumed, in a hoarse, low voice : 

“They have all begun to come for their 
money, and this one—this one says he will 
have the law of me—I don’t know what he 
means—if I don’t pay him.” 

Marcia could not know how hard Ather- 
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ton found it to govern the professional sus- 
picion which sprung up at the question of 
money. But he overruled his suspicion by an 
effort that was another relief to the struggle 
in which he was wrenching his mind from 
Miss Kingsbury’s outrageous behavior. 

“What have you got there?” he asked, 
gravely, and not unkindly, and being used to 
prompt the reluctance of lady clients, he put 
out his hand for the paper she held. 

It was the bill of the threatening creditor, 
for indefinitely repeated dozens of Tivoli beer. 
“ Why do they come to you with this ?” 

“ Mr. Hubbard is away.” 

“Oh, yes. I heard. When do you expect 
him home?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

She looked at him piteously without speak- 
ing. 
Atherton stepped to his door, and gave the 
order forgotten before. Then he closed the 
door, and came back to Marcia. 

“ Don’t you know where your husband is, 
Mrs. Hubbard ?” 

“Oh, he will come back! He cou/dn’s 
leave me! He’s dead,—I know he’s dead; 
but he will come back! He only went away 
for the night, and something must have hap 
pened to him.” 

The whole tragedy of her life for the past 
fortnight was expressed in these wild and in- 
consistent words; she had not been able to 
reason beyond the pathetic absurdities which 
they involved ; they had the effect of assertions 
confirmed in the belief by incessant repetition, 
and doubtless she had said them to herself a 
thousand times. Atherton read in them, not 
only the confession of her despair, but a 
prayer for mercy, which it would have been 
inhuman to deny, and for the present he left 
her to such refuge from herself as she had 
found in them. He said, quietly : 

“You had better give me that paper, Mrs. 
Hubbard,” and took the bill from her. “If 
the others come with their accounts again, 
you must send them to me. When did you 
say Mr. Hubbard left home?” 

“ The night after the election,” said Marcia. 

“ And he didn’t say how long he should 
by gone ?” pursued the lawyer, in the feint 
that she had known he was going. 

“ No,” she answered. 

“ He took some things with him ?” 

wt. i 

“Perhaps you could judge how long he 
meant to be absent from the preparation he 
made ?” 

“ I’vé never looked to see. I couldn’t !” 

Atherton changed the line of his inquiry. 
“ Does any one else know of this ?” 
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“ No,” said Marcia, quickly, “I told Mrs. 
Halleck and all of them that he was in New 
York, and I said that I had heard from him. 
I came to you because you were a lawyer, and 
you would not tell what I told you.” 

“ Yes,” said Atherton. 

“ T want it kept asecret. Oh, do you think 
he’s dead ?” she implored. 

“No,” returned Atherton, gravely. 
don’t think he’s dead.” 

“ Sometimes it seems to me I could bear it 
better if I knew he was dead. If he isn’t dead, 
he’s out of his mind! He’s out of his mind, 
don’t you think, and he’s wandered off some- 
where.” 

She besought him so pitifully to agree with 
her, bending forward and trying to read the 
thoughts in his face, that he could not help 
saying, “ Perhaps.” 

A gush of grateful tears blinded her, but she 
choked down her sobs. 

“T said things to him that night that were 
enough to drive him crazy. I was always the 
one in fault, but he was always the one to 
make up first, and he never would have gone 
away from me if he had known what he was 
doing! But he will come back, I know he 
will,” she said, rising. “And oh, you won't 
say anything to anybody, will you ? And he'll 
get back before they find out. I will send 
those men to you, and Bartley will see about 
it as soon as he comes home—” 

“ Don’t go, Mrs. Hubbard,” said the lawyer. 
“T want to speak with you a little longer.” 
She dropped again in her chair, and looked at 
him inquiringly. “Have you written to your 
father about this ?” 

“ Oh, no,” she answered quickly, with an 
effect of shrinking back into herself. 

“T think you had better do so. You can’t 
tell when your husband will return, and you 
can’t go on in this way.” 

“ | willnever tell father,” she replied, closing 
her lips inexorably. 

The lawyer forbore to penetrate the family 
trouble he divined. “ Are you all alone in the 
house ?” he asked. 

“ The girl is there. And the baby.” 

“That won’t do, Mrs. Hubbard,” said 
Atherton, with a compassionate shake of the 
head. “You can’t go on living there alone.” 

“Oh, yes, I can. I’m not afraid to be 
alone,” she returned with the air of having 
thought of this. 

“ But he may be absent some time yet,” 
urged the lawyer; “ he may be absent indefi- 
nitely. You must go home to your father and 
wait for him there.” 

“T can’t do that. He must find ime here 
when he comes,” she answered firmly. 

“ But how will you stay?” pleaded Ather- 
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ton; he had to deal with an unreasonable 
creature who could not be driven, and he 
must plead. “ You have no money, and how 
can you live ?” 

“Qh,” replied Marcia, with an air of 
having thought of this too, “I will take 
boarders.” ; 

Atherton smiled at the hopeless practicality 
and shook his head; but he did not oppose 
her directly. “‘ Mrs. Hubbard,” he said, earn- 
estly, “ you have done well in coming to me, 
but let me convince you that this is a matter 
which can’t be kept. It must be known, 
Before you can begin to help yourself, you 
must let others help you. Either you must 
go home to your father and let your husband 
find you there—” 

“He must find me here, in our own 
house—” 

“Then you must tell your friends here that 
you don’t know where he is, nor when he will 
return, and let them advise together as to what 
can be done. You must tell the Hallecks —” 

“T will zever tell them !” cried Marcia. “ Let 
me go! I can starve there and freeze, and if 
he finds me dead in the house, none of them 
shall have the right to blame him,—to say 
that he left me,—that he deserted his little 
child! Oh! oh! oh! oh! What shall I do?” 


The hapless creature shook with the thick- 
coming sobs that overpowered her now, and 


Atherton refrained once more. She did not 
seem ashamed before him of the sorrows 
which he felt it a sacrilege to know, and in a 
blind, instinctive way he perceived that in 
proportion as he was a stranger it was possible 
for her to bear her disgrace in his presence. 
He spoke at last from the hint he found 
in this fact: “ Will you let me mention the 
matter to Miss Kingsbury ?” 

She had looked at him with sad intensity in 
the eyes, as if trying to fathom any nether 
thought that he might have. It must have 
seemed to her at first that he was mocking her, 
but his words brought her the only relief from 
her self-upbraiding she had known. To suffer 
kindness from Miss Kingsbury would be in 
some sort an atonement to Bartley for the 
wrong her jealousy had done him ; it would 
be self-sacrifice for his sake; it would be ex- 
piation. “ Yes, tell her,” she answered with a 
promptness whose obscure motive was not 
illumined by the flash of passionate pride with 
which she added, “I shall not care for Aer.” 

She rose again, and Atherton did not detain 
her; but when she had left him he lost no 
time in writing to her father the facts of the 
case as her visit had revealed them. He spoke 
of her reluctance to have her situation known 
to her family, but assured the Squire that he 
need have no anxiety about her for the present. 
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He promised to keep him fully informed in 
regard to her, and to telegraph the first news 
of Mr. Hubbard. He left the Squire to form 
his own conjectures, and to take whatever 
action he thought best. For his own part, he 
had no question that Hubbard had aban- 
doned his wife, and -had stolen Halleck’s 
money; and the detectives to whom he went 
were clear that it was a case of European 
travel. 
XXXV. 


ATHERTON, went from the detectives to 
Miss Kingsbury, and boldly resisted the inter- 
dict at her door, sending up his name with 
the message that he wished to see her imme- 
diately on business. She kept him waiting 
while she made a frightened toilet, and leaving 
the letter to him which she had begun half 
finished on her desk, she came down to meet 
him in a flutter of despondent conjecture. 
He took her mechanically yielded hand, and 
seated himself on the sofa beside her. “I 
sent word that I had come on business,” he 
said, “but it is no affair of yours,”—she 
hardly knew whether to feel relieved or dis- 
appointed, except as you make all un- 
happy people’s affairs your own.” 

“ Oh!” she murmured in meek protest, and 
at the same time she remotely wondered if 
these affairs were his. 

“T came to you for help,” he began again, 
and again she interrupted him in deprecation. 

“You are very good, after—after—what I 
—what happened,—I’m sure.” She put up 
her fan to her lips, and turned her head a 
little aside. “Of course I shall be glad to 
help you in anything, Mr. Atherton; you 
know I always am.” 

“ Yes, and that gave me courage to come 
to you, even after the way in which we parted 
this morning. I knew you would not mis- 
understand me—” 

“No,” said Clara softly, doing her best to 
understand him. 

“ Or think me wanting in delicacy —’ 

“ Oh, no, no!” 

“If I believed that we need not have any 
embarrassment in meeting in behalf of the 
poor creature who came to see me just after 
you left me. The fact is,” he went on, “I 
felt a little freer to promise your interest since 
I had no longer any business relation to you, 
and could rely on your kindness like—like— 
any other.” 

“Yes,” assented Clara, faintly ; and she for- 
bore to point out to him, as she might fitly 
have done, that he had never had the right 
to advise or direct her at which he hinted, 
except as she expressly conferred it from time 
to time. “TI shall be only too glad—” 


’ 
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“ And I will have a statement of your affairs 
drawn up to-morrow, and sent to you.” Her 
heart sank; she ceased to move the fan 
which she had been slowly waving back and 
forth before her face. “1 was going to set 
about it this morning, but Mrs. Hubbard’s 
visit—” 

“ Mrs. Hubbard!” cried Clara, and a little 
air of pique qualified her despair. 

“Yes; she is in trouble,—the greatest: her 
husband has deserted her.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Atherton!” Clara’s mind was 
now far away from any concern for herself. 
The woman whose husband has deserted her 
supremely appeals to all other women. “ I 
can’t believe it! What makes you think so?” 

“ What she concealed, rather than what she 
told me, I believe,” answered Atherton. He 
ran over the main points of their interview, and 
summed up his own conjectures. “I know 
from things Halleck has let drop that they 
haven’t always lived happily together; Hub- 
bard has been speculating with borrowed 
money, and he’s in debt to everybody. She’s 
been alone in her house for a fortmght, and 
she only came to me because people had 
begun to press her for money. She’s been 
pretending to the Hallecks that she hears 
from her husband, and knows where he is.” 

“Oh, poor, poor thing!” said Clara, too 
shocked to say more. “Then they don’t 
know ?” 

“No one knows but ourselves. She came 
to me because I was a comparative stranger, 
and it would cost her less to confess her 
trouble to me than to them, and she allowed 
me to speak to you for very much the same 
reason.” 

“ But I know she dislikes me!” 

“So much the better! She can’t doubt 
your goodness—” 

“Oh!” 

“ And if she dislikes you, she can keep her 
pride better with you.” 

Clara let her eyes fall, and fingered the 
edges of her fan. There was reason in this, 
and she did not care that the opportunity of 
usefulness was personally unflattering, since 
he thought her capable of rising above the 
fact. “ What do you want me to do?” she 
asked, lifting her eyes docilely to his. 

“ You must find some one to stay with her, 
in her house, till she can be persuaded to 
leave it, and you must lend her some money 
till her father can come to her or write to 
her. I’ve just written to him, and I’ve told 
her to send all her bills to me; but I’m afraid 
she may be in immediate need.” 

“ Terrible!” sighed Clara, to whom the des- 

titution of an acquaintance was appalling 
after all her charitable knowledge of want and 
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suffering. “Of course, we mustn’t lose a 
moment,” she added ; but she lingered in her 
corner of the sofa to discuss ways and means 
with him, and to fathom that sad enjoyment 
which comfortable people find in the contem- 
plation of alien sorrows. It was not her fault 
if she felt toe kindly toward the disaster that 
had brought Atherton back to her on the old 
terms; or if she arranged her plans for be- 
friending Marcia in her desolation with too 
buoyant a cheerfulness. But she took herself 
to task for the radiant smile she found on her 
face, when she ran upstairs and looked into 
her glass to see how she looked in parting 
with Atherton: she said to herself that he 
would think her perfectly heartless. 

She decided that it would be indecent to 
drive to Marcia’s under the circumstances, 
and she walked; though with all the time 
this gave her for reflection she had not wholly 
banished this smile when she looked into 
Marcia’s woe-begone eyes. But she found 
herself incapable of the awkwardnesses she 
had deliberated, and fell back upon the native 
motherliness of her heart, into which she took 
Marcia with sympathy that ignored everything 
but her need of help and pity. Marcia’s 


bruised pride was broken before the goodness 
of the girl she had hated, and she performed 
her sacrifice to Bartley’s injured memory, not 
with the haughty self-devotion which she in- 


tended should humiliate Miss Kingsbury, but 
with the prostration of a woman spent with 
watching and fasting and despair. She held 
Clara away for a moment of scrutiny, and 
then submitted to the embrace in which they 
recognized and confessed all. 

It was scarcely necessary for Clara to say 
that Mr. Atherton had told her; Marcia 
already knew that; and Clara became a 
partisan of her theory of Bartley’s absence 
almost without an effort, in spite of the facts 
that Atherton had suggested to the contrary. 
“Of course’ He has wandered off some- 
where, and as soon as he comes to his senses 
he will hurry home. Why I was reading of 
such a case only the other day,—the case of 
a minister who wandered off in just the same 
way, and found himself out in Western New 
York somewhere, after he had been gone 
three months.” 

“ Bartley wont be gone three months,” pro- 
tested Marcia. 

“Certainly not!” cried Clara, in severe 
self-rebuke. Then she talked of his return for 
a while as if it might be expected at any mo- 
ment. “In the mean time,” she added, “you 
must stay here; you’re quite right about that, 
too, but you mustn’t stay here alone: he’d be 
quite as much shocked at that as if he found 
you gone when he came back. I’m going to 
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ask you to let my friend Miss Strong stay 
with you; and she must pay her board; and 
you must let me lend you all the money you 
need, And, dear,”—Clara dropped her voice 
to a lower and gentler note,—‘“ you mustn't 
try to keep this from your friends. You must 
let Mr. Atherton wnite to your father; you 
must let me tell the Hallecks: they'll be 
hurt if you don’t. You needn’t be troubled: 
of course he wandered off in a temporary 
hallucination, and nobody will think differ- 
ently.” 

She adopted the fiction of Bartley’s aberra- 
tion with so much fervor that she even 
silenced Atherton’s injurious theories with it 
when he came in the evening to learn the re- 
sult of her intervention. She had forgotten, 
or she ignored, the facts as he had stated 
them in the morning; she was now Bartley’s 
valiant champion, as well as the tender pro- 
tector of Marcia: she was the equal friend of 
the whole exemplary Hubbard family. 

Atherton laughed, and she asked what he 
was laughing at. 

“Oh,” he answered, “at something Ben 
Halleck once said: a real woman can make 
righteousness delicious and virtue piquant.” 

Clara reflected. “I don’t know whether | 
like that,” she said finally. 

“No?” said Atherton. “ Why not?” 

She was serving him with an after-dinner 
cup of tea, which she had brought into the 
drawing-room, and in putting the second 
lump of sugar into his saucer she paused 
again, thoughtfully, holding the little cube in 
the tongs. She was rather elaborately dressed 
for so simple an occasion, and her silken train 
coiled itself far out over the mossy depth of 
the moquette carpet; the pale blue satin of 
the furniture, and the delicate white and gold 
of the decorations, became her wonderfully. 

“T can’t say, exactly. It seems deprecia- 
tory, somehow, as a generalization. But a 
man might say it of the woman he was in love 
with,” she concluded. 

“And you wouldn’t approve of a man’s 
saying it of the woman his friend was in love 
with?” pursued Atherton, taking his cup from 
her. . 
“Tf they were very close friends.” She did 
not know why, but she blushed, and then 
grew a little pale. 

“T understand what you mean,” he said, 
“and I shouldn’t have liked the speech from 
another kind of man. But Halleck’s inno- 
cence characterized it.” He stirred his tea, and 
then let it stand untasted in his abstraction. 

“Yes, he is good,” sighed Clara, “If he 
were not so good, it would be hard to forgive 
him for disappointing all their hopes in the 
way he’s done.” 
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“It’s the best thing he could have done,” 
said Atherton gravely, even severely. 

«| know you advised it,” asserted Clara. 
« But it’s a great blow to them. How strange 
that Mr. Hubbard should have disappeared 
the last night Ben was at home! I’m glad 
that he got away without knowing anything 
about it.” 

Atherton drank off his tea, and refused a 
second cup with a gesture of his hand. “ Yes, 
so am I,” he said. “I’m glad of every league 
of sea he puts behind him.” He rose, as if 
eager to leave the subject. 

Clara rose, too, with the patient acquies- 
cence of a woman, and took his hand prof- 
fered in parting. They had certainly talked 
out, but there seemed no reason why he 
should go. He held her hand, while he asked, 
“ How shall I make my peace with you ?” 

“My peace? What for?” She flushed 
joyfully. “I was the one in fault.” 

He looked at her mystified. “‘ Why, surely, 
you didn’t repeat Halleck’s remark ?” 

“Oh!” she cried indignantly, withdrawing 
her hand. “I meant ‘his morning It doesn’t 
matter,” she added. “If you still wish to re- 
sign the charge of my affairs, of course I 
must submit. But I thought—I thought—” 
She did not go on, she was too deeply hurt. 
Up to this moment she had imagined that 
she had befriended Marcia, and taken all that 
trouble upon herself for goodness’ sake; but 
now she was ready to upbraid him for ingrati- 
tude in not seeing that she had done it for 
his sake. “You can send me the statement, 
and then—and then—lI don’t know what I 
shalldo! Why do you mind what I said ? 
I've often said quite as much before, and you 
know that I didn’t mean it. I want you to 
take my property back again, and never to 
mind anything I say: I’m not worth mind- 
ing.” Her intended upbraiding had come to 
this pitiful effect of self-contempt, and her 
hand somehow was in his again. “Do take 
it back!” 

“If I do that,” said Atherton, gravely, “I 
must make my conditions,” and now they sat 
down together on the sofa from which he had 
risen. “I can’t be subjected again to your— 
disappointments,”—he arrested with a motion 
of his hand the profuse expression of her 
penitence and good intentions,—‘“and I’ve 
felt for a long time that this was no attitude 
for your attorney. You ought to have the 
right to question and censure; but I confess 
I can’t grant you this. I’ve allowed myself 
to make your interests too much my own in 
everything to be able to bear it. I’ve thought 
several times that I ought to give up the 
trust; but it seemed like giving up so much 
more, that I never had the courage to do it 
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in cold blood. This morning you gave me 
my chance to do it in hot blood, and if I re- 
sume it, I must make my terms.” 

It seemed a long speech to Clara, who 
sometimes thought she knew whither it 
tended, and sometimes not. She said in a low 
voice, “ Yes.” 

“T must be relieved,” continued Atherton, 
“of the sense I’ve had that it was indelicate 
in me to keep it, while I felt as I've grown to 
feel—toward you.” He stopped: “If I take 
it back, you must come with it!” he suddenly 
concluded. 

The inconsistency of accepting these con- 
ditions ought to have struck a woman who 
had so long imagined herself the chase of for- 
tune-hunters. But Clara apparently found 
nothing alarming in the demand of a man 
who openly acted upon his knowledge of 
what could only have been matter of conjec- 
ture to many suitors she had snubbed. She 
found nothing incongruous in the transaction, 
and she said, with as tremulous breath and as 
swift a pulse as if the question had been 
solely of herself, “I accept—the conditions.” 

In the long, happy talk that lasted till mid- 
night, they did not fail to recognize that, but 
for their common pity of Marcia, they might 
have remained estranged, and they were de- 
cently ashamed of their bliss when they 
thought of misery like hers. When Ather- 
ton rose to bid Clara good-night, Marcia was 
still watching for Bartley, indulging for the 
last time the folly of waiting for him as if she 
definitely expected him that night. 

Every night since he disappeared, she had 
kept the lights burning in the parlor and hall, 
and drowsed before the fire till the dawn 
drove her to a few hours of sleep in bed. 
But with the coming of the stranger who 
was to be her companion, she must deny 
herself even this consolation, and openly 
accept the fact that she no longer expected 
Bartley at any given time. She bitterly re- 
belled at the loss of her solitude, in which 
she could be miserable in whatever way her 
sorrow prompted, and the pangs with which 
she had submitted to Miss Kingsbury’s kind- 
ness grew sharper hour by hour till she mad- 
dened in a frenzy of resentment against the 
cruelty of her expiation. She longed for the 
day to come that she might go to her, and 
take back her promises and her submission, 
and fling her insulting good-will in her face. 
She said to herself that no one should enter 
her door again till Bartley opened it; she 
would die there in the house, she and her 
baby, and as she stood wringing her hands 
and moaning over the sleeping little one, a 
hideous impulse made her brain reel; she 
wished to look if Bartley had left his pistol 
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in its place; a cry for help against herself 
broke from her; she dropped upon her knees. 


The day came, and the hope and strength 
which the mere light so strangely brings to 
the sick in spirit as well as the sick in body 
visited Marcia. She abhorred the temptation 
of the night like the remembrance of a 
wicked dream, and she went about with a 
humble and grateful prayer—to something, 
to some one—in her heart. Her housewifely 
pride stirred again: that girl should not think 
she was a slattern ; and Miss Strong, when she 
preceded her small trunk in the course of the 
forenoon, found the parlor and the guest- 
chamber, which she was to have, swept and 
dusted, and set in perfect order by Marcia’s 
hands. She had worked with fury, and kept 
her heart-ache still, but it began again at 
sight of the girl. Fortunately, the conserva- 
tory pupil had embraced with even more 
than Miss Kingsbury’s ardor the theory of 
Bartley’s aberration, and she met Marcia with 
a sympathy in her voice and eyes that could 
only have come from sincere conviction. She 
was a simple country thing, who would never 
be a prima-donna; but the overflowing senti- 
mentality which enabled her to accept herself 
at the estimate of her enthusiastic fellow-vil- 
lagers made her of far greater comfort to 
Marcia than the sublimest musical genius 
would have done. She worshiped the hero- 
ine of so tragic a fact, and her heart began 
to go out to her in honest helpfulness from 
the first. She broke in upon the monotony 
of Marcia’s days with the offices and interests 
of wholesome commonplace, and exorcised 
the ghostly silence with her first stroke on 
the piano,—which Bartley had bought on the 
installment plan and had not yet paid for. 

In fine, life adjusted itself with Marcia to 
the new conditions, as it does with women 
less wofully widowed by death, who promise 
themselves reunion with their lost in another 
world, and suffer through the first weeks and 
days in the hope that their parting will be for 
but days or weeks, and then gradually sub- 
mit to indefinite delay. She prophesied Bart- 
ley’s return, and fixed it in her own mind for 
this hour and that. “ Now, in the morning, 
I shall wake and find him standing by the 
bed. No, at night he will come in and sur- 
prise us at dinner.” She cheated herself with 
increasing faith at each renewal of her hopes. 
When she ceased to formulate them at last, 
it was because they had served their end, and 
left her established, if not comforted, in the 
superstition by which she lived. His return at 
any hour or any moment was the fetish which 
she let no misgiving blaspheme ; everything in 
her of woman and of wife consecrated it. She 
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kept the child in continual remembrance of 
him by talking of him, and by making her 
recognize the photographs in which Bartley 
had abundantly perpetuated himself; at night, 
when she folded the little one’s hands for 
prayer, she made her pray God to take care 
of poor papa and send him home soon to mam- 
ma. She was beginning to canonize him. 

Her father came to see her as soon as 
he thought it best after Atherton’s letter; and 
the old man had to endure talk of Bartley 
to which all her former praises were as re- 
freshing shadows of defamation. She required 
him to agree with everything she said, and 
he could not refuse; she reproached him for 
being with herself the cause of all Bartley’s 
errors, and he had to bear it without protest. 
At the end he could say nothing but “ Better 
come home with me, Marcia,” and he suf- 
fered in meekness the indignation with which 
she rebuked him: “I will stay in Bartley’s 
house till he comes back to me. If he is 
dead, I will die here.” 

The old man had satisfied himself that 
Bartley had absconded in his own rascally 
right mind, and he accepted with tacit grim- 
ness the theory of the detectives that he had 
not gone alone to Europe. He paid back the 
money which Bartley had borrowed from 
Halleck, and he set himself as patiently as 
he could to bear with Marcia’s obstinacy. 
It was a mania which must be indulged for 
the time, and he could only trust to Atherton 
to keep him advised concerning her. When 
he offered her money at parting, she hesitated. 
But she finally took it, saying, “ Bartley will 
pay it back, every cent, as soon as he gets 
home. And if,” she added, “he doesn’t get 
back soon, I will take some other boarders 
and pay it myself.” 

He could see that she was offended with 
him for asking her to go home. But she was 
his girl; he only pitied her. He shook hands 
with her as usual, and kissed her with the 
old stoicism ; but his lips, set to fierceness by 
the life-long habit of sarcasm, trembled as 
he turned away. She was eager to have him 
go; forshe had given him Miss Strong’s room, 
and had taken the girl into her own, and 
Bartley would not like it if he caine back and 
found her there. 

Bartley’s disappearance was scarcely a 
day’s wonder with people outside his own 
circle in that time of anxiety for a fair count 
in Louisiana and Florida, and long before 
the Returning Boards had partly relieved 
the tension of the public mind by their de- 
cision he had quite dropped out .of it. The 
reporters who called at his house to get 
the bottom facts in the case, adopted Marcia’s 
theory, given them by Miss Strong, and 
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whatever were their own suspicions or con- 
yictions, paragraphed him with merciful brev- 
ity as having probably wandered away during 
a temporary hallucination. They spoke of 
the depression of spirits which many of his 
friends had observed in him, and of pecu- 
niary losses as the cause. They mentioned 
his possible suicide only to give the report 
the authoritative denial of his family; and 
they added, that the case was in the hands 
of the detectives, who believe themselves 
in possession of important clews. The de- 
tectives in fact remained constant to their 
original theory, that Bartley had gone to 
Europe, and they were able to name with 
reasonable confidence the person with whom 
he had eloped. But these were matters 
hushed up among the force and the press. 
In the meantime, Bartley had been simul- 
taneously seen at Montreal and Cincinnati, 
at about the same time that an old friend 
had caught a glimpse of him on a train bound 
westward from Chicago. 

So far as the world was concerned, the 
surmise with which Marcia saved herself from 
final despair was the only impression that 
even vaguely remained of the affair. Her 


friends, who had compassionately acquiesced 
in it at first, waited for the moment when 
they could urge her to relinquish it and go 
home to her father; but while they waited, 
she gathered strength to establish herself 


immovably in it, and to shape her life more 
and more closely about it. She had no idea, 
no instinct, but to stay where he had left her 
till he came back. She opposed this singly 
and solely against all remonstrance, and 
treated every suggestion to the contrary as an 
instigation to crime. Her father came from 
time to time during the winter to see her, 
but she would never go home with him even 
for a day. She put her plan in force; she 
took other boarders: other girl students like 
Miss Strong, whom her friends brought her 
when they found that it was useless to 
oppose her and so began to abet her; she 
worked hard, and she actually supported her- 
self at last in a frugal independence. Her father 
consulted with Atherton and the Hallecks; 
he saw that she was with good and faithful 
friends, and he submitted to what he could 
not help. When the summer came, he made 
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a last attempt to induce her to go home with 
him. He told her that her mother wished 
to see her. She would not understand. “I'll 
come,” she said, “if mother gets seriously 
sick. But I can’t go home for the summer. 
If I hadn’t been at home last summer, Ae 
would never have got into that way, and #/ 
would never have happened.” 

She went home at last, in obedience to a 
peremptory summons; but her mother was 
too far gone to know her when she came. 
Her quiet, narrow life had grown colder and 
more inward to the end, and it passed with- 
out any apparent revival of tenderness for 
those once dear to her; the funeral publicity 
that followed seemed a final touch of the fate 
by which all her preferences had been 
thwarted in the world. 

Marcia stayed only till she could put the 
house in order after they had laid her mother 
to rest among the early reddening sumacs 
under the hot glare of the August sun; and 
when she came away, she brought her father 
with her to Boston, where he spent his days as 
he might, taking long and aimless walks, 
devouring heaps of newspapers, rusting in 
idleness, and aging fast, as men do in the irk- 
someness of disuse. 

Halleck’s father was beginning to show his 
age, too; and Halleck’s mother lived only in 
her thoughts of him, and her hopes of his 
return; but he did not even speak of this in 
his letters to them. He said very little of 
himself, and they could merely infer that the 
experiment to which he had devoted himself 
was becoming less and less satisfactory. 
Their sense of this added its pang to their 
unhappiness in his absence. 

One day Marcia said to Olive Halleck : 

“ Has any one noticed that you are begin- 
ning to look like your sisters?” 

“ J’ve noticed it,” answered the girl. “I 
always was an old maid, and now I’m begin- 
ning to show it.” 

Marcia wondered if she had not hurt 
Olive’s feelings; but she would never have 
known how to excuse herself; and latterly she 
had been growing more and more like her father 
in certain traits. Perhaps her passion for Bart- 
ley had been the one spring of tenderness 
in her nature, .and, if ever it were spent, she 
would stiffen into the old man’s stern aridity. 


(To be continued.) 





THE COL. BILL 

They had struck it at Boulder. The “Col. 
Bill Williams Mine” up Boulder Cafion was 
said to be richer than the Comstock. Cali- 
fornians forsook ranches, mines, and vine- 
yards, and poured like a torrent from the 
West into Denver. At Denver this tide met 
a like stream from the East. These streams 
united and flowed on together into Boulder 
Canon. 

The writer was borne in on the crest of 
this flood tide and reached the famous “Col. 
Bill Williams Mine” at twilight, when the 
Colonel had gone to his supper, and his men 
were busy lighting the pine torches and knots 
that hung about the mine, preparatory to set- 
ting the miners at work in the shaft for the 
night. 

The mine was situated on a little flat in 
the great cajion, just under the hotel and the 
few other houses that made up the town, on 
one side of the cafion, and the savage cliffs 
that looked down from the other. 

An hour later, when the now famous mine 
was in operation, there were to be seen a 
creaking derrick, with ropes enough to rig a 
ship, a shaft, with men passing up and down, 
dripping and muddy, and talking mysteriously 
and wagging their heads at each other, as if 
down there they had come upon the hidden 
and awful secrets of the earth; while over all 
the blazing pine-knots shed a wild and gor- 
geous light. 

Close by the side of this shaft an enterpris- 
ing red-headed man, called “Ginger,” had 
established a bar for the benefit of the dripping 
and mysterious men who kept climbing up and 
down the shaft. An awning of canvas covered 
the few bottles that stood on the rough boards 
constituting this “bar”; and behind the der- 
rick, which was kept busy hoisting rocks and 
buckets of earth from out the shaft, there 
was piled up as high as a man’s head a ragged 
wall of quartz and granite. Through this 
there was an open pass or gate-way, by 
which people entered who wished to see the 
new discovery, the great “Col. Bill Williams 
Mine.” 

Standing there, and out a little from the 
light of the flaming torches, a thousand camp- 
fires could be seen. The whole face of the 
Rockies seemed to be illuminated. The host 
that had poured in from the four parts of the 
world were camped before the mighty citadel 
of Fortune as in a siege. Looking up this 
cafon and on and up the mountains into 
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heaven, it was difficult to say where the camp- 
fires left off and the stars began. 

The men kept coming up and going down 
this shaft so busily that a stranger, or one 
not used to mines and miners, would have 
said there were at least a thousand brave and 
stalwart men down there. But an old Cali- 
fornian would at once have detected that 
there was something singularly superficial in 
this, and, indeed, in all the appointments of 
the place. He would have noticed, too, that 
the men saluted the barkeeper familiarly, and 
drank with suspicious regularity. 

From the rocky side of the caion oppo- 
site the little town you could sometimes hear 
the call of the coyote, and the old trapper, 
* Rocky Mountain Kit,” a wreck and a relic 
who had been attracted to the new mine 
by the thirst for whisky rather than gold, 
straightened up, and once or twice leaned with 
his hand to his ear to listen. “It mout be 
wolves and it mout be Injuns,” muttered 
the half-doubled old man as he hobbled away 
from the bar, where he had sandwiched him- 
self in between two muddy miners and so 
had succeeded in including himself in the treat. 

Suddenly there was a ripple of delight. 
The red-headed barkeeper ran his two hands 
up through his flaming hair till it shot up like 
one of the pine-knots blazing about him. 
The miners hastened down into the mine. 
Old Rocky Mountain Kit undoubled himself, 
as if he were a rusty old jack-knife, and 
smacked his parched lips. The pine-torches 
and pine-knots that burned on every hand 
seemed to glow and burn with brighter flame. 
Colonel Bill Williams had come booming 
through the narrow rocky pass in the wall! 

A magnificent specimen of physical man- 
hood he was. Tall, strong, broad-breasted, 
bearded like a prophet, black-eyed, and al- 
together impressive, he stood before his fol- 
lowers there the acknowledged king of 
the new mining camp. He had a small, 
feeble, and unpretentious partner with a 
stoop in his shoulder, a squint in his eye, and 
a crack in his shrill, piping voice. This little 
man’s name was Doctor Baggs. The Doctor 
seemed to have been waiting for the coming 
of the Colonel too, for as soon as he made 
his appearance he ceased to seem longer one 
of the shapeless and dirty rocks that had made 
a part of the wall, and came briskly forward. 

The great, strong arm of the Colonel 
swooped out and took in the neck of the little 
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Doctor, as if it were by chance, and with 
his broad hat pushed back from his brow 
he strode, without a word, past the mouth 
of the shaft to the bar. He leaned against 
the rough boards a moment, and then releas- 
ing the neck from his elbow he turned with 
his back to the wall. Still disdaining a single 
word, he made another gesture with his arm 
and swooped in every one, strangers and all, 
who stood within the light of the pine-knots 
and torches that flamed behind, before, right 
and left, and above. 

When all had drunk, and the crowd had 
melted away, the Doctor,—who was really 
a Doctor, at least by practice and profes- 
sion—handed his pill-bags to Ginger, and 
stood looking up, respectful and expectant, at 
the face of the bearded leader, from under 
his glasses, as the giant still loafed against 
the bar. 

A low chuckle of delight reached the ears 
of the doctor from the black beard, and then 
the satisfied face of Colonel Bill Williams 
beamed above him, like the sun through a rift 
of clouds, as a broad hand descended and 
covered the narrow shoulders of the doctor, 
with a force that knocked a cloud of Colorado 
dust from his old threadbare broadcloth. 

“ Well, Dock, old Pard, he’s a-comin’. Yes, 
he is, a-comin’ to buy our mine. And if I 
don’t sell out to that old duffer this time and 
see Maine and Maria again, and with a boot- 
leg full o’ gold-dust, too, I’m a Dutchman!” 

* You seed him, Colonel Bill ? Seed the old 
English ford ?” 

“No, no, no; I didn’t see him, Dock. I 
never seed a real live English lord in my hull 
life. No, but Snagly went into the hotel up 
thar, and seed him for me. Snagly, the Injun 
agent ; Ginger, you know him; pard of yours, 
eh? Well, he’s smart. Gosh, all over. But 
can’t he talk! You can’t get a word in edge- 
ways where Snagly is. And can’t he hie, 
though; been a member of Congress; oh, 
can’t he lie, though !” 

Hereupon “ Rocky Mountain Kit” creaked 
out: 

“ And how do you know the old English 
lord has come to Colorado to buy a mine ?” 

“ How do I know he’s come to Colorado 
to buy a mine? What else do these big bugs 
come to Colorado for? You don’t s’pose a 
feller comes to Colorado for fun, do you ?” 

“Come to Colorado to buy a mine, or else 
to be doctored. Every human bein’ that 
comes to Colorado comes to buy a mine or 
comes to be doctored for his health, don’t 
he ?” spoke up the little doctor, sharply. 

There was a pause here, and the great 
leader looked first at the steady stream of 
men pouring up and down the shaft with the 


regularity of little meal-buckets in a great 
mill, and then at the doorway in the wall of 
rocks, as if expecting some one. At length 
Ginger said : 

“Got her salted, Colonel Bill ? ” 

Gayly lifting his glass and waltzing forward, 
and looking down into the shaft, and then 
prancing back, the Colonel answered : 

‘Salted ?—I salted her—and then, for fear 
I'd forgot it, I salted her ag’in !” 

Here a low chuckle of delight came from 
the region of the great black beard, and the 
admiring miners nudged each other with their 
elbows. The Colonel continued: “ Why, I’ve 
put in more honest labor a-saltin’ of this mine 
than I ever done in my life afore. Salted ? 
Well, I should illuminate!” The honest 
miner grew thoughtful for a moment; and 
then, setting down his glass, said slowly: “I 
tried first, you know, boys, to catch a synder- 
cate—a syndercate of lambs from New York. 
Well, they sent out an expert. You all re- 
member him, boys. An expert! And an ex- 
pert from a college! Never seed a mine in 
his life afore. Well, this expert, he wanted 
half to report favor’bly. Half! Think of it, 
boys! Wanted half of an honest miner's 
money. I wouldn’t give it. I’ve got principle, 
I have. You all know me.” 

“Yes, oh, yes! We all know you.” 

There was a chorus of vociferous answers 
and another drink; then the Colonel con- 
tinued : 

“Yes, I’ve got principle. That was the 
trouble. I wouldn’t give him half, on a p’int 
of principle, p’int of honor. It was too much. 
I offered him a third.” 

“ And he wouldn't take it!” ejaculated the 
doctor, as the honest miner mournfully shook 
his head. 

“No! No! Then them fellows up the 
cafion yonder offered him two-thirds of all 
they got, and he took it. No principle in 
them miners up thar at all.” 

“Ah, principle don’t pay in 
Colonel Bill,” sighed the Doctor. 

“ Pay! I lost a fortune nght thar, gentle- 
men, on a p’int of principle, a p’int of honor. 
But I'll catch ’em this time, boys. Come up 
and drink again, every one of you.” Again 
the great swooping arm brought the boys 
together in a knot at the rickety bar. “ And 
you'll all stand by me ?” cried the Colonel, 
as he shot his glass in the air. They all 
nodded assent. “I'll tell a thing, and you 
swear to it. Oh, I’m all here!” he added in 
a vociferous tone. 

Again all assented boisterously as the 
Colonel struck his broad breast and ended 
his speech. Setting down his glass and un- 
loosening his back from the bar, with the eye 
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of a brave, battle-loving captain, he looked to 
see that everything was ready for action. He 
glanced at the creaking derrick, at the per- 
petual stream of men passing up and down 
the shaft, pushed his hat a little farther back 
from his brow, turned the quid of tobacco in 
his cheek, arid then tranquilly waited, certain 
of victory, certain that at last he was to sell 
his mine, pocket the money, and again see 
old Maine, Maria, and the little ones. 

“Shoo! I thought I heard some one 
a-comin’,” said the doctor, as he lifted a fin- 
ger and leaned forward, looking toward the 
doorway. For a moment the miners all 
craned their necks and looked; but, as the 
expected visitor did not appear, Old Kit 
creaked out: 

“And how will you know him, Colonel 
Bill, when he comes? A live lord! A real 
live English lord! Hic—all gold lace down 
here, eh? Jist that way in_picter-books, 
Colonel Bill. But will you know him without 
a introduction, Colonel Bill ?” 

“ Know him? Why, I’d a know a lord as 
far as I could see him. Don’t I know the 
’stocracy ? Haint I be’n to Boston? Oh, 
I'll know him. Why, I could tell a lord by 
the noble look of his brow !” 

The rickety, drunken old trapper seemed 
satisfied, and tottered away, chuckling to 
himself as he jostled through the crowd. 

“A real live English lord! All lace and 
gold, gold and lace all up and down before.” 

“ Yes, and he'll be here in a minute, too!” 
cried the Colonel. “ Listen! There he comes! 
Pose, boys, pose! Look dignified! Look your 
best! Look your darned level best!” 

The miners all struck imposing attitudes, 
and the Colonel shouted out to old Kit, in a 
voice of thunder: “Pose, I tell you!” 

But the old trapper only paused a moment 
in his meanderings, and then, tottering help- 
lessly back to the Colonel, fell laughing, 
maudlin-like, in his arms. It looked as if he 
were going to be troublesome. The Colonel 
spun him about and again shouted as he 
pushed, wrestled, and dragged him to the 
other side of the shaft : 

“ Now you stand in your place, you old 
juniper stump, and pose!” He planted him 
hard, and again shouted, as a stout, dumpy 
figure darkened the narrow pass in the stone 
wall: “ Pose, I tell you! Hang you, pose!” 

Poor Kit tried to pose, but could not stand 
still. ‘“ Stand still and pose! And don’t you 
dare to move till that old duffer comes!” 
cried the excited Colonel. Then, leaving the 
limp man with his knees smiting together, he 
stepped back and mounted a pile of rocks by 
the bar. “ Now, boys, yank out your speci- 
mens and be lookin’ at ’em and a-talkin’ 


about ’em, and a-talkin’ about my mine. Say 
that the Col. Bill Williams Mine is the big- 
gest thing in all Colorado. Say that the Col, 
Bill Williams mine is a bigger bonanza than 
the Comstock !” 

There was a flourish of rocks, and a chorus 
of approving voices. The Colonel was hardly 
in a more exalted state of mind than his men, 
The prospect of selling a mine for half a mill- 
ion, together with the flood of Colorado whisky, 
had lifted them far above the plane of ordinary 
expectation. “The ‘Col. Bill Williams Mine’ 
is a bigger bonanza than the Comstock,” 
roared the miners as they rallied around their 
chief, and flourished their long, ragged arms 
in the air. 

As this proceeding was at its height, the 
stout, dumpy figure at the gateway, clad ina 
very rough, soiled suit of gray, advanced down 
the narrow stone pass to the inner edge of 
the wall, and looked on in mute amazement, 

The Colonel was delighted with the enthu- 
siastic behavior of his boys, and, with head 
high in the air, shouted : 

“ That’s splendid! That’s glorious! Keep 
itup! Keepitup! Keep it ” Observing 
something unusual in the look of the crowd, 
the Colonel turned, saw the figure in the 
narrow passage, and pausing and lowering 
his voice, queried: “‘ Now, who in the name 
of Old Nick is that? Get out of the way 
thar! Thar’s a lord a-comin’; do you hear?” 
roared the disgusted Colonel. “Get out or 
come in, you bloated old loafer. Who is he, 
Ginger, anyhow ?” 

“Oh he’s a tender-foot, I guess. Get out 
of the way thar!” 

“Oh, get out or come in!” shouted the 
Colonel. “ Do you hear? We are lookin’ for 
a gentleman.” 

The double chin of the stout, dumpy figure 
dropped an inch or two, perhaps, but the 
man himself did not move back, forward, or 
aside one single inch to make way for the 
distinguished nobleman who had come to 
Colorado to buy a mine. 

The enraged Colonel leaped down from the 
rocks at last in a fit of desperation, and, rush- 
ing forward, took the stranger bythe collar. 

“Tf you wont go out, come in and clear 
the pass, I say.” And with one jerk he brought 
him half way across to the bar. “ There 
is a lord a-comin’ here, all lace and gold 
and ruffles. Do you hear?” And then he 
shook him till his teeth chattered. “Do 
you hear, I say; or are you deaf? Or are 
you dumb? Or what’s the matter with you ? 
Haint you got no manners?” Again he 
shook him till the breath was out of him, and 
the stranger attempted in vain to speak. 
“No! Don’t you speak! Don’t you dare to 
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speak to me! If thar’s any speakin’ to be 
done, I’ll do it myself. And don’t you dare 
to speak to that lord when he comes; for I 
know your grammar’s bad. Now you stand 
thar and pose!” and here, being quite out of 
breath, he planted the half-strangled man 
by the shaft as if he were a post, and be- 
longed there as a part of the machinery of 
the mine. 

“ Pose, I tell you, and make an impression. 
And when that old Lord Howard comes 

“Why, why, bless me soul, I—I—I’m 
Lord Howard!” at last gasped the honest 
Englishman. 

“Eh? Eh? Be you the lord?” 

«“J—I am.” 

The Colonel fell back against the bar. He 
did not cry out. He did not curse. He did 
not even ask for anything to drink. 

“ Beaten ag’in, boys,” at last murmured the 
Colonel meekly, aside to the miners. “An- 
other fortune slipped through my honest 
grasp. Ah, Colorado’s a hard country to 
make a livin’ in.” 

One miner, a green one, who had not 
been there long, swore furiously for a mo- 
ment, but, seeing he was alone, and feeling 
how inadequate were even the most massive 
oaths, he suddenly stopped, and then the 
silence that followed was painful. They could 
hear the wicked little coyote calling from the 
hills above, but that was all. At last, the 


two men began to gasp and gaze at each 
other as they got their respective breaths. 
The Englishman, who had been rubbing his 
throat, saw the bar, and, as if resolved to see 
if he could still swallow, called up the crowd 
with a jerk of his thumb, and treated promis- 


cuously. This broke the ice; for he swore 
lustily as he drank, with the very first breath 
he had to spare. 

“ He’s a gentleman,” squeaked the Doctor 
aside to the Colonel, as he wiped his mouth 
on his sleeve. 

“Swears like a gentleman,” answered the 
Colonel. 

“ Treats like a gentleman,” creaked Kit. 

“ And pays like a gentleman,” said Ginger, 
as he raked in and clinked two sovereigns. 

“ Well, who cares for a live English lord, 
anyhow,” half sneered the Doctor, taking 
heart again from his full tumbler of Colorado 
lightning. 

“We licked ’em at Bunker Hill, didn’t we?” 
courageously responded the Colonel, aside 
to his piping little partner, and then, with 
the new inspiration upon him, he advanced 
and, bowing profoundly to Lord Howard as 
he reached his hand, he exclaimed with a 
flourish of the arm that took in the whole 
Rocky Mountains: “You are welcome, sir. 
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Welcome to the balmy breezes, the lofty al- 
titudes, and the aurif’rous regions of Colo- 
rado.” He broke down, struck an attitude 
again and went on: “The British Lion, sir— 
and the American Eagle, sir. The American 
Eagle, sir—sir—the British Lion and the 
American Eagle,— sir — sir — sir —I— I— I'd 
like to sell you a mine, sir. No—no—not 
this one. Another one. Got another up 
cahon. Can have it in full operation in two 
hours, sir.” 

My lord seemed a bit dazed and did not 
respond. 

“Come to Colorado for your health, I 
spose, my lord ?” piped in the Doctor edge- 
wise. 

“Ho! ho! bless me soul, no!” puffed the 
old nobleman at last, with his glass to his 
eye, and a hand still to his throat. 

“Well, that’s queer. Everybody comes to 
Colorado for their health,” answered the 
Doctor. 

“Of course, then, you came to Colorado, 
my lord, to buy a mine ?” cried Colonel Bill. 
“Got the biggest thing in America, sir!” 

“Why, bless me soul, no! I want no 
mine. I want neither mine nor medicine. 
I—I—will you drink, gentlemen?” He had 
learned a Colorado trick or two. “ The 
bloody alkali dust of Colorado makes me 
throat hurt ; or was it the w’isky? Hot! bless 
me soul, that was hot!” 

The old nobleman wrestled bravely with 
the burning liquid, and Colonel Bill, who now 
stuck like a burr to his elbow, continued : 

“ Climate! Climate, my lord! Colorado’s 
a hot country. But I'd like to sell you a 
mine up the cafion, sir; or down the cafion, 
or anywhere you please, my lord ; forty foot 
vein, dips, spurs, and angles, all solid silver, 
‘cept the gold in it. ’Spect to find it in a 
liquid state on next cross-cut and intersection 
level. Like to sell you that mine, my lord. 
Buy a silver mine, sir? I'll sell you a gold 
mine ; sell you a diamond mine!” 

“Why, bless me soul, do you Colorado 
men think of nothing but selling a mine?” 
blustered the old nobleman, finally, after he 
had screwed his eye-glass in its place and had 
looked long and curiously at the giant before 
him. “Why, at Denver, a dozen men wanted 
to sell me a mine before I got the dust out of 
me eyes; and here you all seem to think, 
talk, dream of nothing else.” 

He went over to the bar and reached his 
hand to Ginger for his change. He had heard 
enough, and wanted to go away. 

“ Oh, that’s all right. That’s all paid,” an- 
swered Ginger. 

“T want me change. I gave you two sov- 
ereigns,me man. I gave you two sovereigns.” 
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“ Yes, yes, 1 know. That’s all right. You 
see, sovereigns are at a discount in Colorado.” 

“ Bless me soul! Then I’d better go at 
once, and get on into Canada.” 

And he walked aside, and, big with unborn 
English oaths, looked down into the now 
empty shaft. 

“ Don’t want any mine,” said the Colonel, 
mournfully, to the Doctor. 

“Nor don’t want any medicine,” gloomily 
answered the Doctor. “ He’s a sort of ole’- 
margarine lord, anyhow, he is. Let’s go for 
him!” 

“ Says he wants to git into Canada,” chuck- 
led the Colonel. 

The big-hearted Colonel Bill Williams was 
reckless now. He had met with many failures 
in his stormy life on the border, but none so 
inglorious as this he had just encountered. 
He was in disgrace before all his men, who had 
been appalled at the audacity of the stranger, 
and were correspondingly losing confidence 
in Colonel Bill. Now they stood about, 
gloomy, helpless, almost penniless. If he could 
not sell the mine, he thought to himself he 
would at least sell the very green old Eng- 
lishman. Assuming a gay air of banter, he 
began : 

“ Didn’t you say you wanted to git to Can- 
ada, my lord? I say, you aint got far to go 
if you want to go to Canada. The line runs 
right through my silver-mine here,” and he 
winked at the crowd back over his shoulder, 
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as he advanced toward my lord and drew 
a line with his foot. “ That’s Canada, and 
that’s the United States. You pays your 
money and you takes your choice.” 

The nobleman looked at him a moment in 
admiration of this unexampled impudence. 
Then, as if believing all, and quietly accept- 
ing the situation of things, he stepped for- 
ward and said: “Why, bless me soul! Is 
that Canada?” and this seemingly simple 
old man looked at the spot with his glass, 
“English soil! God bless old England! | 
love her! I love every foot of her!” and 
the honest old Briton crossed over and set 
down his foot firmly. “ And this is Canada, 
hey? Bloody glad to be again on honest 
English soil.” Then, winking an eye, not to 
that crowd, but to the north star that just 
grazed the brow of the steep bluff above him, 
he pompously pretended to take possession, 
His face was toward the narrow pass in the 
great stone wall by which he had entered, 
and taking three or four duck-like strides for- 
ward, he passed out and they never saw him 
more. 

The miners melted away in the darkness, 
one by one, as the lights grew lower, and 
as the last torch flickered out, the great 
speculator, whose feeble imitators have since 
overrun the world, rolled himself in a blanket 
by the side of his prospect hole, and left Col- 
orado to the wonderful stars and the coyote 
howling from the hill. 


Joaquin Miller. 
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Tue sacred cross of England shone ; 
The lilies white of France were blown ; 
The battle-steeds were given rein; 

Was heard the trumpet’s wild refrain 
From Landen to Neerwinden. 


The polished swords flashed out and crossed ; 
The field of blood was won and lost ; 
And thro’ the twilight’s dusky vail 

The victor-lilies glimmered pale 

From Landen to Neerwinden. 


Breast-high were piled the corpses there: 
From dark till dawn the heated air 
(Although no bell was heard to toll) 
Was thick with many a passing soul 
From Landen to Neerwinden. 


For twelve long months the slain, at rest, 
Lay underneath the earth unblest, 

And then the blood from every heart 
From out the dust began to start 

From Landen to Neerwinden. 


For there began from friend and foe 
A million scarlet flowers to grow, 
And every flower a poppy red, 
Until a gorgeous garden spread 
From Landen to Neerwinden. 


Minnie Irving. 
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SECOND PAPER: ACROSS THE ROCKIES IN 


Tue old order of developing new regions 
in the West is reversed since the railroad era 
began. Formerly the country was settled 
first, and the towns grew up to supply the 
needs of the rural population. Now the towns 
are created by speculators far in advance of 
the farming settlement; and by the conven- 
iences they afford for selling crops, and buy- 
ing implements, lumber, and household sup- 
plies, they attract farmers to their vicinity. 
Each new frontier town is an advertisement 
of the surrounding country, upon the settle- 
ment of which it must depend for its existence. 
The towns-folk are untiring in their praises of 
the soil and climate, and if you believe them 
the next grade of human felicity to living in 
their raw little village is to live upon a farm 
in the neighborhood. Whatever happens in 
the way of disagreeable weather, they assure 
you it is good for the crops. If it snows in 
May or hails in June, they come up smiling, 
and remark biandly that it is just what the 
crops need. The creation of a new town on 
a line of railroad pushing its track out into 
the vacant, treeless spaces of the far West, is 
an interesting process to observe. A specula- 
tor, or a company of speculators, look over 
the ground carefully fifty or a hundred miles in 
advance of the temporary terminus of the rail- 
road, and hit upon a site which they think has 
special advantages, and is far enough away from 
the last town. They make a treaty with the rail- 
road company for a section of land, agreeing, 
perhaps, to share the prospective profits on 
the sale of lots. Then they “scrip” the ad- 
joining sections of Government land, or take 
it up with desert land claims. A large amount 
of land scrip is afloat on the market issued 
in pursuance of Indian treaties, Agricultural 
College grants, old Military Bounty Land 
acts, and other peculiar features of our com- 
plicated Public Land System. The speculator 
with his pocket stocked with scrip is able to 
pick out any choice sections not occupied by 
homestead or preémption claimants. Having 
thus obtained a sufficient body of land to 
operate with, the founding of the new town 
is trumpeted in the newspapers, and in all 
the frontier region for hundreds of miles there 
is a stir of excitement about the coming city. 
Billings, on the Yellowstone, is a good exam- 
ple of a town made by this process. A few 
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months ago it had no existence save in the 
brains of its inventors. The bare prairie was 
staked out in streets, avenues, and parks, on 
a scale for a city of twenty thousand inhab- 
itants. A map was engraved, and within a 
few weeks after the place got its name, the 
“ Billings boom” began to be talked of as far 
east as St. Paul. Billings lots were advertised 
in every town from St. Paul to Miles City, 
and whole blocks were sold in Chicago and 
New York. The purchasers, as a rule, knew 
no more about the valley of the Yellowstone 
than about that of the Congo, and few of them 
could have put their finger on a spot upon a 
map within a hundred miles of Billings. They 
heard there was a boom, and were eager to take 
their chances for profit or loss. It was enough 
for them to hear the place spoken of as the 
future metropolis of the Yellowstone Valley. 
Within sixty days from the time when Billings 
got a local habitation and a name, lots to the 
value of $220,000 were sold within its limits, 
and before thirty days more had elapsed the 
purchasers had advanced the imaginary value 
of their holdings from one hundred to three 
hundred per cent. 

Charles Dickens once said that the typi- 
cal American would hesitate about entering 
heaven, unless assured that he could go fur- 
ther West. Going Westis still a potent phrase 
to.stir the blood of the enterprising and ad- 
venturous, and the farther West you go the 
greater seems to be its power. The men who 
lead the advance of the army of civilization 
on the frontier skirmish line do not come 
from the rear. They are always the scouts 
and pickets. The people of the six-weeks-old 
town do not come from the East. As a rule 
they are from the one-year-old and two-year- 
old towns a little further back. Most of the 
men I met in the Yellowstone country were 
from Eastern Dakota, or the Black Hills 
region, or from Western Minnesota. When 
asked why they left homes so recently made 
in a new country, their reply was invariably 
that they wanted to get further West. 

We came upon Billings one sunny day in 
May—dropped upon it, I might say ; for after 
a ten miles’ drive across a high and windy 
plateau, the immense dazzling range of the 
Big Snowy Mountains looming up in front, 
the ground fell away abruptly and the town 
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lay at our feet in a broad, green valley. 
The yellow-pine houses, untouched by paint, 
glistened in the sunlight like gold. The val- 
ley, hemmed in by precipitous cliffs on the 
north, and by black, bare hills beyond the 
muddy river on the south, stretched away to 
the west to distant mountain slopes. Under 
the shadow of a huge sandstone butte lay the 
little hamlet of Coulson, now quite out of 
spirits because of the new town a mile further 
on. Old Coulson, it is called, though I be- 
lieve its age is only three years. It has made 
some money buying buffalo robes of the 
Crow Indians across the river, and selling 
shirting, groceries, and whisky to a few herds- 
men whose cattle graze in the Musselshell 
Ranges. Now it must abandon its score of 
“shacks ” and shanties or move them up to 
Billings. The new town, when I visited it, 
consisted of perhaps fifty cheap structures scat- 
tered over a square mile of bottom-land, but 
the number may be increased tenfold by 
the time this article is printed. Many peo- 
ple were living in little A tents or in their 
canvas-covered wagons, waiting for lumber 
to arrive with which to build houses. Sixty 
dollars a thousand was the price of a poor 
quality of green stuff brought from a mill 
twenty miles up the Yellowstone. All articles 
of food, except beef, were frightfully dear. 
Potatoes were eight cents a pound, flour six 
dollars a sack. I doubt if one in ten of the 
inhabitants could tell why he had come. The 
migrating impulse is the only way to account 
for the movement of merchants, mechanics, 
farmers, speculators, gamblers, liquor-sellers, 
preachers, and doctors to a point nearly one 
hundred and fifty miles from anything that 
can be called a town—a point, too, in a re- 
gion inhabited only by Crow Indians and a 
few scattered herdsmen. At the signal that a 
town was to be created, all these people, of 
divers possessions and ambitions, moved for- 
ward and occupied the site as though they 
were soldiers marching at the word of com- 
mand. What a wonderful self-organizing 
thing is society! How did the German baker 
from St. Paul, the milliner from Minneapolis, 
the Chinese laundryman from the Pacific 
slope, the blacksmith, the carpenter, the 
butcher, the beer-seller, the grocer, and all 
the other constituent parts of a complete 
community happen to feel the desire, at the 
same time, to go with their trades and wares 
to a remote spot in an unknown land ? 
Billmgs expects to be a trading center for 
the stock country between the Yellowstone 
and the Missouri, and for the Clark’s Fork 
and Maginnis Mines. It is at the western 
end of a rich bottom about thirty miles long 
and from three to seven wide, all of which is 
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to be turned into farms by an irrigating 
ditch. Good crops can be raised without 
irrigation three seasons out of four on land 
skirting the river, but the productiveness of 
the soil will be greatly increased, as well as 
all fear of droughts removed, by tapping the 
abundant water supply of the Yellowstone. 
Divided into small farms, and irrigated, the 
valley above Billings may, in a few years, be 
as fruitful in grain and vegetables as it is now 
attractive for its striking and beautiful scenery. 

The Upper Yellowstone Valley differs 
greatly in its character from the lower valley. 
The bottom on which Billingsstands is the last 
ample stretch of tillable land as you go to- 
ward the mountains. Further up there is a 
succession of smaller bottoms closely hemmed 
in by the graceful contour of steep hills, whose 
tops are sparsely covered with pines. Now 
and then there is a stone butte, but these 
monotonous sentinels of the lower stream 
grow more and more rare. The last one I 
remember as conspicuous for its form stands 
a few miles above the mouth of Clark’s Fork. 
We named it Ehrenbreitstein from its resem- 
blance to the great fortress on the Rhine. A 
colony of farmers from near Ripon, Wiscon- 
sin, has settled hard by. As one progresses 
westward, following the course of the river, 
or striking across the grassy hill country to 
avoid its bends and bluffs, there are evidences 
of diminishing rainfall in the beds of streams 
(already dry in May), and in the dusty soil 
and the scantier herbage. Only along the great 
level, in the valley hugging the river do the 
ranchmen try to raise crops without irrigation. 
On the cattle ranches in the hills there is no 
tillage save where a living spring affords a 
little water for a garden. All the valley land 
is admirably situated for irrigation ; and the 
Yellowstone, fed by melting snows, has its 
highest stage in June and July, when its wa- 
ters are needed by the thirsty soil. What can 
be done for the thousands of square miles of 
rich land between the valleys of the streams 
in all this wild mountain country is a prob- 
lem which the future must solve. The soil is 
excellent for grain and vegetables, yet it can 
be used for nothing but cattle ranges unless 
artesian wells can be made to supply the lack 
of rainfall. 

For a day’s journey west of Billings the 
magnificent range of the Snowy Mountains 
keeps the traveler company. They loom up 
ahead in the clear air as if hardly ten miles 
away, though the distance to their near- 
est base is fifty miles. At the time of my 
journey their tops were thickly shrouded in 
snow, and on their sides only here and there 
a streak of rock was to be seen. There are 
few Alpine prospects that surpass for grand- 
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eur and beauty the view of this mighty range. 
From the heights skirting the valley another 
range can be seen to the southward—the 
Prior Mountains, a long, black, regular ridge, 
with a sheet of snow thrown over its top. 
The second day out from Billings, the Crazy 
Mountains, an isolated group, also of marked 
Alpine character, take the place of the Big 
Snowies on the western horizon. All these 
peaks and ridges are virgin to foot of man. 
Some day, perhaps, there will be cozy hotels 
at their feet ; and young men with alpenstocks 
in hand and with sun-blistered faces, and hob- 
nailed shoes, will come down from their sum- 
mits displaying in their hats,not the Edelweiss, 
—for this shy, fuzzy flower is nowhere found on 
our continent,—but the wild larkspur, the blue- 
bell and the golden wild-pea blossoms which 
love lofty and sterile places. 

The wild flowers of Montana are as abun 
dant as those of the Alps, and more varied. 
Choicest of them all, because most delicate and 
fragrant, is a white, star-shaped, wax-like blos- 
som which grows very close to the ground, and 
the large golden stamens of which give out an 
odor like mingled hyacinth and lily of the val- 
ley. The people call it the mountain-lily. There 
is another lily, however, and a real one—yel- 
low with purple stamens—that grows on high 
slopes in shaded places. The yellow flower- 
ing currant abounds on the lower levels, and 
the streams are often bordered with thickets 
of wild-rose bushes. Dandelions abound, but 
do not open in full, rounded perfection. The 
common blue larkspur, however, is as well 
developed as in our eastern gardens, and the 
little yellow violet which in the States haunts 
the woods and copses is at home in Montana, 
alike in the moist valleys and upon the bleak 
dry hill-sides. Small sunflowers are plentiful, 
the bluebell is equally abundant in valleys 
and on mountain ridges, and in early June 
there blooms a unique flower called the 
shooting star, shaped like a_ shuttlecock. 
There are a dozen other pretty flowers, but 
I could not learn their names—among them 
a low-growing mass the clumps of which are 
starred over with delicate white or purple 
blooms. 

It was a surprise to find the Upper Yellow- 
stone Valley already well settled. In the 
hundred miles before the road to Bozeman 
leaves the river and climbs the divide of 
the Belt Mountains one is rarely out of sight 
of a ranch. The settlers came in from the 
west during the last two years, anticipating 
the building of the railroad. They have al- 
ready done a good deal of fencing with pine 
saplings, and their little dirt-roofed log 
“shacks” are snug and warm, if not roomy. 
A log stable and a corral for stock complete 
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the array of farm buildings. A little land is culti. 
vated close to the river, and there is unlimited 
range for stock upon the hills. The people 
are intelligent and hospitable, but very rude 
in their ways of living. Some have drifted al] 
the way from California or Oregon, establish- 
ing ranches in one valley after another and 
selling them to go to a farther frontier. They 
will soon meet the tide of settlement moving 
up the Yellowstone from the east. There is 
only a gap of about three hundred miles to 
be closed ; and that is by no means a vacant 
space, for in it are the little towns of Miles 
City, Junction City, Huntley, Coulson, and 
Billings. 

A serious obstacle to the thorough settle. 
ment of this region is the Crow Indian Res. 
ervation,- which stretches along the south 
side of the river for over two hundred miles, 
and has an average width of about seventy- 
five miles. Its area cannot be much less 
than that of Massachusetts, and it probably 
contains as much land valuable for the uses 
of man as that State. Upon this magnificent 
domain live about three thousand Indians, 
I do not know what the statistics of the 
Interior Department may be upon which 
rations and blankets are issued, but set- 
tlers living near the reservation place the 
population, including the “squaw-men ” and 
half-breeds, at from two _ thousand five 
hundred to three thousand. A squaw-man, 
by the way, is a white man who has an 
Indian wife and lives with a tribe. The Crows 
make no use of their land save to hunt over 
it. In winter they cluster around the agency 
and subsist on Government beef and flour, 
killing a few buffaloes for their hides, which 
they sell, and in summer they roam across the 
country. They own forty thousand ponies. 
They are rarely seen in the valley of late, 
having been scared away by stories of small- 
pox in the camps of the graders on the rail- 
road line. Some of the shrewder chiefs begin 
to recognize the inevitable, and say that their 
people must soon learn to farm and give up 
their hunting grounds. The Crows have 
long been friends of the whites, but they 
are a thievish, begging race, and far below 
their old enemies, the Sioux, in intelligence, 
handicraft, and fighting qualities. On their 
buffalo robes they picture their warriors as 
chasing, killing, and scalping the Sioux, but 
they rarely fail to seek the protection of the 
nearest military post when the Sioux hunting 
ponies come within a hundred miles of them. 
In the North-western country, the Indians 
have of late seldom committed any more 
serious crime than running off stock; but 
solitary travelers still find it prudent to make 
a display of a magazine rifle, and to keep a 
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sharp eye on any roving bands they may 
encounter. The Indian, whether he be Crow, 
Blackfoot, Flathead, or Sioux, finds it hard 
to resist the temptation of a good opportunity 
to secure a horse and a scalp at the same 
time. 

The Crows lately gave up the western end 
of their reservation—a strip about forty miles 
long by sixty wide, containing the recently- 
discovered Clark’s Fork gold and silver mines. 
This strip fronts on the Yellowstone, and con- 
tains some good bottom-land favorably sit- 
uated for irrigation. The bill ratifying the 
treaty for the cession was signed by the Pres- 
ident on the 12th of April. Weeks before, the 
north bank of the river was dotted at short 
intervals with the canvas-covered wagons of 
squatters from the older-settled valleys of 
Montana, each of whom had his eye on a 
section opposite, and was waiting for news 
of the signing of the bill to cross over and 
take possession. One morning a courier 
came over the pass from Bozeman with the 
word that the bill was signed and the land 
restored to the public domain. Immediately 
there was a forward movement all along the 
forty-mile line. It is said that by seven 
o'clock that evening there was not a single 
section of good bottom-land unoccupied. 
When I passed through the valley, six weeks 
later, most of the new settlers had their log- 
cabins already up, and had fenced a great 
deal of land. The eager enterprise shown in 
the instant occupancy of the retroceded 
portion of the Crow Reservation is an evi- 
dence that good land which can easily be irri- 
gated is not abundant, and has a special 
value in the eyes of Montana farmers. 

It is probably safe to say that west of the 
mouth of the Big Horn River the whole of the 
Yellowstone country, including the main val- 
ley and those of the tributary streams, is a 
region where only by irrigation can farming 
be successfully carried on, year after year. 
Narrow strips of land bordering a stream are 
here and there found moist enough to pro- 
duce oats and potatoes without irrigating; 
but no general culture of the region is possi- 
ble save where water can be brought upon 
the soil by artificial means. The whole of 
eastern Montana is a vast grazing region, 
creased with little winding valleys sunk two or 
three hundred feet below the general level, in 
which farming by means of irrigating ditches 
is very profitable. Not one acre in one thou- 
sand, however, can ever be made to produce 
crops unless a system of artesian wells is 
found in the future to be practicable. The 
place of eastern Montana in the industrial 
economy of the Union is to raise beef and 
mutton. Her farmers will never do more 
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than to supply with grain and provisions the 
herdsmen of the hills and plateaus and the 
miners of the mountain gulches. With a home 
market at high prices always ready to take 
his products, the Montana farmer will always 
be more favorably situated than the farmer 
of Iowa, Kansas, and others of the great 
agricultural States of the West whose crops 
must go to the distant eastern cities to find 
consumers. 

Near the mouth of Skull Creek, on the 
Upper Yellowstone, are the remains of an 
old Crow cemetery. Upon a rude platform 
about twelve feet above the ground, lie 
one on another perhaps thirty bodies, wrap- 
ped in blankets and buffalo-robes. The bears 
have torn down a portion of the platform, 
and the ground is strewn with a horrible 
débris of bones, skulls, fragments of gar- 
ments, and dreadful, half-decayed, shape- 
less masses covered with vermin. Another 
platform on a high hill near by we did not 
care to visit, nor did we go down to the cot- 
ton-wood grove by the river to get a closer 
view of the dark objects hanging hike gigantic 
fruit to the limbs. The Crow custom of 
placing their dead upon platforms, or of sus- 
pending them by leather thongs to the 
branches of trees, no doubt originated in the 
difficulty of burying bodies with the rude im- 
plements of their savage state, at a sufficient 
depth to protect them from the coyotes, 
those jackals of the plains. Some religious 
superstition has probably grown with time 
around a practice originally purely utilitarian. 
Hard by the broken platform with its disgust- 
ing burden stands the neat little log-cabin of 
a settler who has fenced in a claim, and 
counts upon comfort in the near future from 
his fertile acres and from his herd of cattle on 
the range among the hills. Two pretty children 
were playing around the door. The mother 
was busy with the house-work, and the father 
stopped chopping wood to show us the peas 
and beets growing in his garden. Here was a 
striking contrast between the old and new 
order of things in the far West. In sight of 
the moldering corpses of a dying race of sav- 
ages stood the homestead of the typical 
American pioneer—a hardy, intelligent man, 
delighting in the robust toil with which he 
was winning from the wilds a competency for 
his later years, and proud of his place as a 
private soldier in the advancing army of civ- 
ilization. Is it not better that such men, with 
their wives and children, should occupy the 
land, than that a few thousand painted sav- 
ages should roam over it in search of buffalo- 
skins and scalps? I do not overlook the 
humanities of the Indian question, but I see no 
reason why a handful of people should keep 
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vast regions from settlement, should be exempt 
from toil, and clad and fed at the public ex- 
pense, merely because they have red skins. 
We followed the Yellowstone as far as the 
Great Bend, where to pursue its course further 
would have taken us southward through nar- 
row defiles and cafions to the National Park. 
Thence we crossed the Belt Mountains to 
Bozeman in the Gallatin Valley. The river 
for the last two days of our journey was a 
cold-blue, rapid stream abounding in trout, 
and drawing its waters from springs and the 
melting snows in the mountains. The scenery 
became more and more attractive as we ad- 
vanced, gigantic peaks, covered with snow, 
rising on either hand, and making, with their 
white summits and white-streaked sides, and 
the dark firs belting their lower slopes, a vivid 
contrast of color with the turf of the uplands, 
the vivid light green of the young cotton-woods 
and aspens, and the Rhine-like blue of the 
river. Among the mountain groups and 
ranges the most fascinating and the most de- 
cidedly Alpine in appearance is the isolated 
group of the Crazy Mountains lying north of 
the nver. It resembles somewhat the Shreck- 
horn and Wetterhorn group near Griindel- 
wald in Switzerland. The Crazies send down 
no glaciers from their towering rocky sides, 
but the deep masses of snow which fill the de- 
pressions between the shoulders of the differ- 
ent peaks might easily be taken for such rivers 
of ice as push their way into the Swiss valleys. 
Skirting the base of the Crazies we were met 
by one of those sudden and severe storms of 
wind, rain, and hail so common in the Rocky 
Mountain regions. It swooped down upon us 
majestically from the Yellowstone Mountains, 
a snowy range bounding the valley at that 
point on the south, and it buffeted us for 
fifteen minutes with mad fury, and then sailed 
off to the east like a gigantic black bird. 
While we were struggling in the icy grasp 
of the tempest, we could see the white crags 
and pinnacles of the Crazies luminous in vivid 
sunlight against a sky of perfect azure. The 
spectacle seemed almost supernatural, so 
startling and wonderful was its beauty. It 
was like gazing on the gleaming walls of Para- 
dise from the midst of the storm and darkness 
of the vexed and toilsome life of earth. 
Animal life is not abundant in the Yellow- 
stone Valley. Buffaloes rarely cross the river 
now, but the whole country is strewn with 
their skulls and bones, and now and then one 
comes upon the remains of a bull killed by 
the Indians during the last winter hunting 
season. There are antelope back in the hills, 
and the enormous antlers of the elk, which 
adorn the gable of every ranchman’s cabin, 
testify to the sport which may be found by 


striking back from the valley into the rugged 
mountain defiles. As to the common black. 
tail deer, they are still so plentiful that a few 
hours’ tramp of a morning rarely fails to afford 
the hunter a good shot. The prairie dog stil] 
inhabits the whole valley, and you are not 
long out of sight of a village of these merry, 
chattering little creatures, who keep tune with 
their tails to their querulous notes, and pro- 
voke you by their impudence to try a shot 
with your revolver, but always dodge down 
into their holes in time to escape a bullet. 

Large herds of cattle graze in the valleys 
of the Yellowstone and its tributaries, and in 
the hill country as far north as the Upper 
Missouri, wherever there are small streams 
or water holes. Now that the buffalo is fast 
disappearing, the region would afford pastur- 
age to at least ten times as many cattle as it 
supports at present. The stock men who oc- 
cupy it are generally careful, however, not to 
let this fact be known, as they naturally would 
like to keep the whole section for the future 
increase of their own herds. Cattle-raising in 
Montana is an exceedingly profitable business. 
One hears a great deal said in the Territory 
of the wealth of the “ cattle-kings,” and how 
they began their careers a few years ago with 
only a few hundred dollars. The local esti- 
mate of the annual return from money in- 
vested in a herd of cattle is from thirty to 
fifty per cent. The life of a stockman is not, 
however, an idle and comfortable one, as 
often pictured in the newspaper accounts of 
the business. Unless he is nch enough to hire 
herdsmen he must look after his herd con- 
stantly. He lives, as a rule, in a wretched 
dirt-roof “shack,” and passes most of the 
time in the saddle, seeing that his animals do 
not stray too far off the range. In the fierce 
winter storms he must be out driving the 
herd into ravines and deep valleys, where 
they will be protected from the wind. No 
shelter is built for stock in Montana. The 
dried bunch-grass furnishes abundant winter 
grazing, and the animals get through the 
severe weather with a loss rarely exceeding 
four per cent. In the spring each owner 
“rounds up” his herd, and brands the calves. 
Every ranchman has his own brand, which 
he registers in the office of the county clerk, 
and advertises in the nearest local paper, 
printed, it may be, one or two hundred miles 
from his range. The annual drive of bullocks 
across the plains southward to the Union 
Pacific Railroad, or eastward to the tempo- 
rary terminus of the Northern Pacific, takes 
place in the summer months. 

Before taking leave of the Yellowstone 
Valley, along which this article has thus far 
carried the reader, let me say that the pict- 

























































ures I have tried to draw of its scenery are 
all from observations made in a journey in 
the brief spring season of May, 1882, when the 
grass was green. After June it is a sere and 
yellow land, the bunch-grass curing upon 
the ground and giving to all the landscape a 
sad, autumnal look. It is a treeless region, 
too, save where the cotton-wood, that Proteus 
of trees, borders the streams, or the dwarf fir 
clings to the steep mountain sides, making 
black patches below the snow-line. The 
beauty of the valley is not, therefore, the 
beauty of green and wooded valleys like 
those of the Hudson, the Connecticut, or the 
Ohio, but the valley has a beauty of its own,— 
strange, singular, and often startling by its 
sharp contrasts between lofty and savage 
mountain peaks, gigantic walls of rock and 
gentle slopes and fair, level pastures, basking 
by the side of swift, limpid streams. 

“The Belt Mountains are crossed by the 
road leading from the Upper Yellowstone to 
the Gallatin Valley, at an elevation of five 
thousand four hundred feet,—a little less than 
the height of Mount Washington. The as- 
cent is easy and gradual, but the descent is 
abrupt through a savage gorge, where the 
narrow path clings to the side of dizzy 
abysses. Once out of the gorge, you come 
suddenly into the wide, fertile, and well-set- 
tled plain, watered by the Gallatin and its 
branches, and passing Fort Ellis, are at 
Bozeman in an hour. A western fort, by the 
way, has nothing warlike in its appearance. 
There are neither walls nor cannon,—nothing, 
in. fact, but a rectangle of frame structures 
surrounding a parade ground, neat cottages 
for the officers, long, ugly barracks for the 
men, store-houses, stables, etc. The soldiers 
look like laborers in blue blouses, and the 
officers, when not on duty, dress in easy 
négligé costumes,—blue flannel shirts, loose 
jackets and trowsers, and felt hats. They are 
genial, hospitable gentlemen, but are apt to 
have the failing of the army in Flanders. 
As story-tellers they are unrivaled, and few 
men can get as much amusement out of a 
pack of cards. A pleasant, social life is often 
found at a post. The older officers have fam- 
ilies, and the presence of ladies and children 
brings to the garrison the refinements of civ- 
ilized society. 

Bozeman, named from the brave Montana 
pioneer who was killed by Indians on the 
Yellowstone, has, perhaps, fifteen hundred 
inhabitants, and, never having been a mining 
town, wears a settled and respectable air rare 
in the far West. There are many pretty 
frame houses with gardens and door-yards, a 
few substantial brick blocks, two or three 
churches, a big school-house, and a court- 
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house with an ambitious tower. Indeed, 
were it not for the irrigating ditches which 
run through the place and the lofty snow 
mountains which bound the horizon on all 
sides, one might think himself in some Illi- 
nois or Iowa county-seat. 

Strangers visiting Bozeman are always 
taken by some public-spirited citizen up to a 
mount of vision west of the town, from 
whence the whole broad valley can be seen, 
with its fields of grain, its swift streams, its 
irrigating ditches glistening in the sunlight 
like silver ribbons, its cozy little farm-houses, 
and its encircling rim of gray mountains 
crowned with snow. It is a lovely prospect, 
and doubly impressive because of the hun- 
dreds of miles of savage, desolate country one 
traverses to reach it. 

At Bozeman I encountered an interesting 
specimen of the independent western waiter. 
Nobody serves willingly in the western terri- 
tories. The man who brings you a pitcher of 
water, or harnesses your horse, puts on a 
familiar swagger, as if to show that he is only 
doing such menial work temporarily, and 
considers himself just as good as you. The 
Bozeman waiter came up to the new guest 
with a patronizing air and asked if he were 
hungry. The guest replied that he was. “I’m 
glad of it,” remarked the waiter; “I like a 
hungry man.” The next meal the guest pre- 
sumed upon his enjoyment of the waiter’s 
acquaintance to ask, “ How are the cakes this 
morning ?” but the waiter was out of humor 
and replied in a surly tone, “ Darned if I 
know, I haint tried ’em.” 

Our party stopped at a wayside inn one 
day. There was a hamlet of three or four 
houses on a creek. The place seemed de- 
serted, but the halting of a team before the 
log building where refreshments were dis- 
pensed rallied the whole population. One 
man appeared from behind a barn, another 
from a field, a third from a gulch; in fact 
they seemed to rise up out of the ground; the 
prospect of a treat, however remote, where 
liquor is twenty-five cents a drink, never fails 
to gather a crowd in this thirsty region. One 
of the party fell into conversation with a man 
who proved to be a doctor. A rough fellow, 
wearing leather riding-breeches and an im- 
mense dirt-colored felt hat, took a seat on the 
bar near by and listened intently to the talk. 
“ I suppose your practice here must be largely 
eleemosynary,” said the traveler to the physi- 
cian. “ Hell! stranger,” interrupted the cow- 
boy, “ that’s a good word. Whar did you git 
it?” 

Apropos of frontier manners is an incident 
which can be located, as well as anywhere, at 
Kur'zville, a log town of seventeen saloons, 
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one store, and one hotel. A New York gen- 
tleman got out of the stage-coach and enter- 
ing one of the saloons, asked politely for a 
little sherry in a wine-glass. The bar-keeper 
glared at him for a moment, then reached for 
a six-shooter and pointing it at the terrified 
traveler shouted, “ Now, I tell you, tender- 
foot, you take whisky. You take it in a tin- 
cup and you like it.” The stranger took the 
whisky in the tin-cup, asserted that it was 
the best he ever drank, and made haste. to 
get back to the coach. 

The valleys of the three rivers which form 
the Missouri, the Gallatin, the Madison, and 
the Jefferson, seen from the hill east of Boze- 
man form the best developed agricultural 
region of Montana, and I think the only sec- 
tion of the Territory where broad areas of 
land can be seen under cultivation. Else- 
where the farms are narrow strips skirting the 
banks of streams. Not that the good land all 
lies in belts close to the creeks and rivers, but 
thus far farming has only been attempted 
where water could be brought upon the fields 
without much labor or expense. The time 
will soon come when a system of scientific 
irrigation requiring considerable capital for 
constructing long main ditches will be intro- 
duced, as has already been done in Colorado. 
Hundreds of thousands of fertile acres lie idle 
which can easily be reclaimed and made to 


produce large crops by utilizing the water 


now running to waste. Montana agriculture 
thus far is rudimentary and superficial. Men 
took to it as a business, because the isolation 
of the Territory and the demands of the min- 
ing camps for food and forage opened home 
markets at exceedingly high prices. When 
land could be had for the taking, and by a 
cheap and simple method of irngation be 
made to produce sixty bushels of oats, fifty 
of wheat or three hundred of potatoes to the 
acre, farming was more profitable than gold 
mining. The old ranchmen would like to see 
this state of things continue. They are 
angry at the railroads pushing into the Terri- 
tory from east, west,and south, foreseeing that 
the old era of high prices, free and easy liv- 
ing, vigilance committees and revolver law is 
doomed, and that they must soon conform to 
the general conditions of life prevailing in the 
densely settled portions of the country. One 
of the results of the construction of railroads 
through Montana will be to increase the 
price of land and diminish the value of crops, 
—a seeming paradox explained by the fact 
that hitherto no reasonable ratio has existed 
between the two. A man’s farm has hardly 
been salable for the amount realized from its 
annual product. For example, a young man, 
owning one of the best ranches in the Galla- 
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tin valley, recently married in the East; and 
as his wife did not like Montana—no woman 
does until she has lived a long time in the 
Territory—he sold his ranch for $2500. A 
few days after he signed the deed, one of the 
Bozeman merchants paid him $3500 for the 
crop of oats he had just harvested. 

Farming by irrigation is more laborious 
and expensive than the ordinary method, but 
it yields much larger returns. A Montana 
farmer would think he had unusually bad luck 
if a field of fifty acres did not average sixty 
bushels of oats to the acre year after year. The 
water brought upon the land is believed to 
have fertilizing properties, although it is usu- 
ally as clear as spring water. A field farmed 
by irrigation must be so situated that water 
can be brought along one side of it in a main 
ditch, and must have sufficient slope for cross 
ditches to be run with a plow from twelve to 
twenty feet apart. If the season is very dry, 
water must be brought upon the whole field 
three times; in an ordinary season once or 
twice is often enough. The ground must be 
thoroughly moistened plowshare deep. The 
farmer goes along the ditches with a spade, 
making little dams to spread the water, and 
thus patch by patch he gets the whole sur- 
face drenched at last. 

From Bozeman to Helena is about one 
hundred miles, and the sparsely settled condi- 
tion of Montana will be understood when I 
say, that in the region settled seventeen 
years ago, with the exception of one little min- 
ing village of perhaps two hundred inhabit- 
ants, nothing which can possibly be called a 
town is seen in the whole journey. A little 
belt of farming settlement follows the banks 
of the Missouri for twenty miles below the 
junction of the three rivers, and a few creeks 
coming down from the mountain sides are 
dotted with ranches. The lines of black 
alders fringing these creeks can be seen ten 
miles away,—narrow, bright-green ribbons 
laid across the gray, bunch-grass slopes from 
the gorges in the foot-hills down to the deep 
valley of the river. There are striking views 
of the Belt Mountains on the east and the 
main range of the Rockies on the west to be 
had from the high divides between the creeks, 
and at one point the Missouri can be seen for 
many miles,—a clear, winding stream embrac- 
ing countless little green islands. The country 
is covered with a sparse growth of bunch- 
grass growing in stands of about a dozen 
stacks with bare spaces as large as a dinner- 
plate between. The grass gives color to the 
valleys, slopes, and hills; but nowhere is it 
thick enough to look like an eastern pasture. 
Herds of horses and cattle are seen here and 
there. They look fat and contented, but to 
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thrive upon the scant grass they require a 
wide range. As much as ten acres of grazing 
ground for each animal is the ranchman’s 
usual estimate. 

Helena is a town of six thousand inhabit- 
ants, wedged in a cleft between base hills and 
debouching upon the plain as best it can 
among enormous piles of stones and dirt,—the 
débris of extensive placer mines. Scarcely 
have the miners spared room enough for the 
road to get into the town among their hideous 
heaps and holes. An unclean business this 
placer mining, carried on in mud and dirty 
water and leaving ghastly gashes and scars on 
the face of the country. The town is the out- 
growth of a prosperous mining camp,—the 
Last Chance gulch, from which it is said more 

old has been taken than from any other sin- 
gle locality in the world. Its situation as the 
nearest point in the mining region to the head 
of navigation on the Missouri River at Fort 
Benton made Helena a distributing center in 
the days when merchants brought in a year’s 
supply of goods during the brief season of 
navigation. Thus it got a start as the chief 
commercial town of the territory. It still 


keeps the lead, and will continue to keep it 
unless the railroads should develop a larger 
town in the Yellowstone Valley. Ugly to the 
eye, with its scrambling, shadeless streets 
clinging to the steep hills ; its narrow, crooked, 
ill-built business thoroughfare, and its blotch 


of a Chinese suburb, Helena is, nevertheless, 
an attractive place. The traveler can enjoy 
his ease in a comfortable hotel, read the news 
morning and evening in intelligent, well- 
printed daily papers, take his choice of seven 
churches on Sunday, read the new publica- 
tions in a public library, supply his needs at 
stores as large and as well-stocked as are 
found in cities ten times as large in the east, 
and enjoy the society of people who add to 
culture that stamp of originality of character 
so common in the far West, and so rare in 
old communities. The town is singularly 
self-centered. Small as it is, it has metropoh- 
tan airs. It does its own thinking without 
reference to Chicago or New York, and has 
its own code of morals, which includes the 
toleration of public gaming-houses on the 
most eligible corners of the main street. 
People speak of “ the States,” as of some far- 
distant country in whose affairs they take but 
slight interest. The height of human felicity, 
in their opinion, is to live in Montana and 
“strike it rich” on a quartz lead. The highest 
title to distinction is to be an old resident. 
The red-faced miner or ranchman in a big 
clay-colored sombrero, who brings down his 
fist upon the bar and says, “I am an old 
Montanian,” feels as genuine a pride as did 
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the Roman citizen of old when he boasted of 
a share in the empire of the world. To have 
come into the territory in 1862 is an honor 
here as great as a lord’s title in England. 
The cordial hospitality shown to strangers by 
the better class of residents of the Montana 
towns is a pleasant surprise. Acquaintances 
are easily made; and the traveler who lately 
was glad of a chance to unroll his blankets at 
night on the floor of a ranchman’s cabin finds 
himself entertained at bountiful tables, and 
surrounded by the accessories of a tasteful and 
comfortable home life. It is a thousand miles 
across vast, desolate spaces to the nearest city ; 
but here are pictures, books, pianos, and 
luxurious furniture. The only noticeable dif- 
ference in the talk of social circles observed 
by one fresh from the east, is that the current 
news and political discussion of “ the States” 
are of slight interest here, and are rarely men- 
tioned, and that local affairs, including the 
heroic days of the Vigilance Committee, are 
much dwelt upon. You will very likely learn 
that the prominent lawyer or banker who sits 
next you at dinner, was a leading vigilant and 
helped hang a dozen robbers and murderers. 
The papers give but a meager telegraphic 
summary of events in the world outside Mon- 
tana, and the St. Paul and Chicago papers 
are so old when they reach here that they 
have few readers. Hemmed in by mountains 
and separated from the well-settled portions 
of the west by wide areas of vacant country, 
Montana has thus far been a region apart, 
and has worked out her own destiny without 
much help from beyond. Soon the territory 
will be traversed from east to west by eight 
hundred miles of railway. Population will 
pour in and the little mountain community, 
grown to the dimensions of a State, will as- 
similate with the nation at large. 

We crossed the main divide of the Rockies 
at Frenchwoman’s Pass, about fifteen miles 
north-west of Helena. The pass gets its name 
from a wo1raan who was murdered by her hus- 
band in the early days of Montana settlement, 
and over it runs the main road between 
Helena and the Upper Missouri country, and 
the valleys watered by the tributaries of the 
Columbia. We went up the pass in fine style, 
—four handsome horses and the best driver 
in Montana, “ Gib,” a graduate of the Over- 
land Mail service, a powerful man with 
bronzed face and the neck and shoulders of 
a Spanish bull-fighter, but with a soft voice, 
and an admirable dignity and quietness of 
manner. He talked to his horses in low tones, 
never a loud word or an oath, chiding or en- 
couraging them as they deserved, and they 
seemed perfectly to understand every word 
he said. When we came to narrow places in 
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the road, overhanging precipices, where two 
teams could not pass, his voice rang out like 
a bugle in a high, piercing cry to warn team- 
sters who might be out of sight around a 
corner, not to advance further. Less musical, 
perhaps, than the modulated shout with which 
the Venetian gondolier turns a corner, the cry 
of the Rocky Mountain driver, flung back from 
lofty peak or cafon wall, is nevertheless much 
more thrilling. Gib’s leaders were adorned with 
a great number of ivory rings attached to the 
martingales,—the private property of the driver 
and a badge of distinction on the road. All 
the farmers’ “ whips” ornament their leaders in 
this fashion,—the greater the driver the more 
ivory rings on the martingales. The teamsters 
gave way to the great man as we passed, and 
even the stages yielded half the road,—a cour- 
tesy accorded to no ordinary outfit,—and the 
drivers hailed Gib in tones of respectful com- 
radeship. 

The ascent of the eastern slope of French- 
woman’s Pass is not at all difficult. A fair 
road climbs up through a forest of firs between 
masses of rock and over brawling torrents. 
Through rifts in the forest there are here and 
there views of the broad Prickly Pear Valley 
and the Belt Range beyond, and of nearer 
rounded summits of the Rockies,—huge hemi- 
spheres of granite and snow. At the top of 
the pass is a broad green meadow-like ex- 
panse, flecked with patches of snow all sum- 
mer, and rimmed around with the dark firs. 
Upon the very ridge-pole of the water-shed, 
where a melting snow-bank divided its favors 
between two tiny rivulets, one running to the 
Atlantic and the other to the Pacific, we 
halted and opened a bottle of Beaujolais, pre- 
sented to one of the party weeks before by a 
fellow traveler at the foot of Gray’s Peak in 
Colorado. 

Flowers grew in abundance among the 
snow-banks—adder’s-tongues, bluebells, yel- 
low violets, wind-flowers, and half a dozen 
other species. The road from the summit 
wound down over green slopes, and through 
woodland patches, following the course of the 
Little Blackfoot Creek for two hours; then 
across windy ridges until the deep, broad 
valley of the Deer Lodge River burst into 
sight. A great difference was observed be- 
tween the vegetation on the two sides of the 
Main Divide. The Pacific Slope shows a 
much richer flora; the grass is better and 
more abundant; many shrubs and flowers 
flourish that are not seen east of the range ; 
the forests of fir and pine descend farther into 
the valleys; streams are more frequent, and 
have a greater volume of water. Evidently 
the warm, moist currents of air from the Pacific 
Ocean striking against the Rockies leave 
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much of their moisture before they reach the 
valleys of the eastern slope. 

In thirty miles’ drive from the pass to Deer 
Lodge the only signs of settlement we saw 
were four log-houses, a saw-mill, and a flock 
of sheep. Plenty of room here for people 
who want to lead a pastoral life on sunny 
green slopes near mighty forests, by swift, 
clear streams, with snow peaks cutting the 
blue sky and nature furnishing whole acres 
of dwarf sunflowers and larkspur for flower. 
gardens. Not so far from the good things of 
civilization, either ; for what is that ten miles 
away in the valley? Church spires, surely, 
and pretty white houses in a mass of green. 
Yes, it is the village of Deer Lodge, prettiest 
of the Montana towns. Near acquaintance 
does not lessen its beauty. Its twelve hundred 
inhabitants support excellent schools in build- 
ings that would do no discredit to a New 
England town. They live in neat houses, 
and have gardens and lawns watered by clear, 
full streams, and boast of the best weekly 
newspaper in the territory. Their valley lies 
about four thousand feet above the sea level, 
and is rather cold for agriculture ; but good 
crops of wheat, oats, barley, and potatoes are 
produced. Montana potatoes, by the way, 
are of prodigious size and of corresponding 
excellence. Until you have eaten them you 
do not know what the potato is capable of. 

From Deer Lodge my route led westward 
fifty miles over high grassy hills, past placer 
mining camps where the face of the country 
for miles has been gashed and scarred—all of 
the soil washed away in the eager search for 
grains and nuggets of gold, and nothing left 
but sand and heaps of bowlders. Hideous 
little villagés squat on the brink of these exca- 
vations, or sprawl out, hot and dusty, in the 
bottoms of the gulches, populated chiefly by 
saloon-keepers and Chinamen. In the single 
street of one of these villages, where we 
stopped for dinner, lay a big rock, an obstruc- 
tion to teams of fifteen years’ date, no doubt. 
The loungers at the store got into a dispute 
about its probable weight; bets were quickly 
made; crowbars and a truck were brought, 
and with a deal of sweating and swearing, 
prying and lifting, the rock was put upon a 
scale and weighed. The losers paid their 
bets, business at the saloons became brisk for 
a time, and the excitement promised to last 
the dull town for the rest of the summer. 

The country both sides of the Deer Lodge 
River is all good pasture land, save where 
gashed by the gold grubbers for a day’s 
journey west. Then the stream takes another 
name, and is called the Hell Gate, and runs 
for another fifty miles through a magnificent 
mountain gorge, the narrow valley and the 
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steep declivities being heavily timbered with 
the red fir and the Rocky Mountain pine 
(Pinus ponderosa). Uf the reader has seen the 
valley of the French Broad River in North 
Carolina, below Asheville, he will have a 
tolerably correct idea of the Hell Gate defile, 
save that the Montana forest has no _ hard- 
wood trees, and the somber evergreen hue is 
only relieved, close to the stream, by the 
light tint of the pinking aspens. It was a 
delight to get into the woods after a month 
of travel across the treeless country of Dakota 
and Eastern Montana. We passed a caravan 
of Mormons, who had come five hundred 
miles from Utah with wagons and wives to 
work on the railroad. We met bands of Flat- 
head Indians bound for Camas Prairie to 
gather and dry the camas root: picturesque at 
a distance in their motley garb of blankets and 
skins, but dirty and ugly on near acquaintance. 
All were mounted, even to babies of three 
years old, who guided their ponies—by rope 
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halters tied around the lower jaw—with 
as much skill as the old bucks and squaws. 
The squaws looked after the spare ponies, of 
which there was always a numerous drove, 
and the patient nags that trotted along, 
dragging the tepee poles, while the braves 
rode ahead, silent, disdainful, and hideous in 
red paint and long, braided hair. 

Out of the Hell Gate defile we emerged 
one evening in early June, to rest in the 
frontier village of Missoula, which thrives on 
the trade of the Bitter Root Valley—best of 
the farming valleys of West Montana—on the 
necessities and vices of a military post, and 
on what lawful or unlawful business can be 
done with the dwellers on the Jocko Indian 
Reservation twenty-five miles distant. Here 
the river takes a third name, and, after it re- 
ceives the Bitter Root, is styled the Missoula, 
and runs with wide and hurrying current 
westward to join the Clark’s Fork of the 


Columbia. 
£. V. Smalley. 


(To be continued.) 
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I THINK upon the conquering Greek who ran 
(Brave was the racer!) that brave race of old— 
Swifter than hope his feet that did not tire. 


Calmer than love the hand which reached that goal; 
A torch it bore, and cherished to the end 
And rescued from the winds the sacred fire. 


O life the race! O heart the racer! Hush! 
And listen long enough to learn of him 
Who sleeps beneath the dust with his desire. 


Go! shame thy coward weariness, and wail. 
Who doubles contest, doubles victory. 
Go! learn to run the race, and carry fire. 


O Friend! The lip is brave, the heart is weak. 
Stay near. The runner faints—the torch falls pale. 
Save me the flame that mounteth ever higher! 


Grows it so dark? I lift mine eyes to shine ; 
Blazing within them, steadfast, pure, and strong, 
Against the wind there fights the eternal fire. 


Elisabeth Stuart Phelps. 


“At the Promethean and other festivals, young men ran with torches or lamps lighted from the 
sacrificial altar. “In this contest, only he was victorious whose lamp remained unextinguished in the race.” 
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In* one form or other, Mr. Samuel L. 
Clemens has told the story of his life in 
his books, and in sketching his career I shall 
have to recur to the leading facts rather than 
to offer fresh information. He was remotely 
of Virginian origin and more remotely of 
good English stock; the name was well- 
known before his time in the South, where 
a senator, a congressman and other digni- 
taries had worn it; but his branch of the 
family fled from the destitution of those vast 
landed possessions in Tennessee, celebrated 
in “ The Gilded Age,” and went very poor 
to Missouri. Mr. Clemens was born on the 
30th of November, 1835, at Florida in the 
latter State, but his father removed shortly 
afterward to Hannibal, a small town on the 
Mississippi, where most of the humorist’s 
boyhood was spent. Hannibal as a name 
is hopelessly confused and ineffective; but 
if we can know nothing of Mr. Clemens from 
Hannibal, we can know much of Hannibal 
from Mr. Clemens, who, in fact, has studied 
a loafing, out-at-elbows, down-at-the-heels, 
slave-holding, Mississippi river town of thirty 
years ago, with such strong reality in his 
boy’s romance of “ ‘Tom Sawyer,” that we need 
inquire nothing further concerning the type. 
The original perhaps no longer exists any- 
where ; certainly not in Hannibal, which has 
grown into a flourishing little city since Mr. 
Clemens sketched it. In his time, the two 
embattled forces of civilization and barbar- 
ism were encamped at Hannibal, as they are 
at all times and everywhere; the morality 
of the place was the morality of a slave- 
holding community: fierce, arrogant, one- 
sided—this virtue for white, and that for 
black folks; and the religion was Calvinism 
in various phases, with its predestinate aristoc- 
racy of saints and its rabble of hopelesssinners. 
Doubtless, young Clemens escaped neither of 
the opposing influences wholly. His people 
like the rest were slave-holders; but his 
father, like so many other slave-holders, ab- 
horred slavery—silently, as he must in such a 
time and place. If the boy’s sense of justice 
suffered anything of that perversion which so 
curiously and pitiably maimed the reason of 
the whole South, it does not appear in his 
books, where there is not an ungenerous line, 
but always, on the contrary, a burning resent- 
ment of all manner of cruelty and wrong. 

The father, an austere and singularly up- 


right man, died bankrupt when Clemens was 
twelve years old, and the boy had thereafter 
to make what scramble he could for an edu- 
cation. He got very little learning in school, 
and like so many other Americans in whom 
the literary impulse is native, he turned to 
the local printing-office for some of the ad- 
vantages from which he was otherwise cut 
off. Certain records of the three years spent 
in the Hannibal “ Courier” office are to be 
found in Mark Twain’s book of sketches ; but 
I believe there is yet no history anywhere of 
the wanderjahre, in which he followed the 
life of a jour-printer, from town to town, and 
from city to city, penetrating even so far into 
the vague and fabled East as Philadelphia 
and New York. 

He returned to his own country—his fasria 
—sated, if not satisfied, with travel, and at 
seventeen he resolved to “learn the river” 
from St. Louis to New Orleans as a steam-boat 
pilot. Of this period of his life he has given 
a full account in the delightful series of papers, 
“ Piloting on the Mississippi,” which he 
printed seven years ago in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly.” The growth of the railroads and 
the outbreak of the Civil War put an end to 
profitable piloting, and at twenty-four he was 
again open to a vocation. He listened for a 
moment to the loudly calling drum of that 
time, and he was actually in camp for three 
weeks on the rebel side ; but the unorganized 
force to which he belonged was disbanded, 
and he finally did not “ go with his section” 
either in sentiment or in fact. His brother 
having been appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Nevada Territory, Mr. Clemens went out 
with him as his private secretary ; but he soon 
resigned his office and withdrew to the mines. 
He failed as a miner, in the ordinary sense ; 
but the life of the mining-camp yielded him 
the wealth that the pockets of the mountain 
denied; he had the Midas-touch, without 
knowing it, and ail these grotesque experi- 
ences have since turned into gold under his 
hand. After his failure as a miner had become 
evident even to himself, he was glad to take 
the place of local editor on the Virginia City 
“ Enterprise,” a newspaper for which he had 
amused himself in writing from time to time. 
He had written for the newspapers before 
this; few Americans escape that fate ; and as 
an apprentice in the Hannibal “ Courier” 
office his humor had embroiled some of the 





leading citizens, and impaired the fortunes of 
that journal by the alienation of several de- 
linquent subscribers. 

But it was in the “Enterprise” that he 
first used his pseudonym of “ Mark Twain,” 
which he borrowed from the vernacular of the 
river, where the man heaving the lead calls 
out “ Mark twain !”’ instead of “ Mark two!” 
In 1864, he accepted, on the San Francisco 
“Morning Call,” the same sort of place 
which he had held on the “ Enterprise,” and 
he soon made his zom de guerre familiar “ on 
that coast ” ; he not only wrote “local items ” 
in the “Call,” but he printed humorous 
sketches in various periodicals, and, two 
years later, he was sent to the Sandwich 
Islands as correspondent of a Sacramento 
paper. 

When he came back he “ entered the lect- 
ure-field,” as it used to be phrased. Of these 
facts there is, as all English-speaking readers 
know, full record in “ Roughing It,” though 
I think Mr. Clemens has not mentioned there 
his association with that extraordinary group 
of wits and poets, of whom Mr. Bret Harte, 
Mr. Charles Warren Stoddard, Mr. Charles 
H. Webb, Mr. Prentice Mulford, were, with 
himself, the most conspicuous. These ingen- 
ious young men, with the fatuity of gifted 
people, had established a literary newspaper 
in San Francisco, and they brilliantly coéper- 
ated to its early extinction. 

In 1867, Mr. Clemens made in the Quaker 
City the excursion to Europe and the East 
which he has commemorated in “ The In- 
nocents Abroad.” Shortly after his return he 
married, and placed himself at Buffalo, where 
he bought an interest in one of the city 
newspapers; later he came to Hartford, 
where he has since remained, except for the 
two years spent in a second visit to Europe. 
The incidents of this visit he has character- 
istically used in “ A Tramp Abroad”; and 
in fact, I believe the only book of Mr. 
Clemens’s which is not largely autobiograph- 
ical, is “The Prince and the Pauper”: 
the scene being laid in England, in the early 
part of the sixteenth century, the difficulties 
presented to a nineteenth century autobiog- 
rapher were insurmountable. 

The habit of putting his own life, not 
merely in its results but in its processes, into 
his books, is only one phase of the frankness 
of Mr. Clemens’s humorous attitude. The 


transparent disguise of the pseudonym once 
granted him, he asks the reader to grant him 
nothing else. In this, he differs wholly from 
most other American humorists, who have 
all found some sort of dramatization of their 
personality desirable if not necessary. Charles 
F, Browne, “ delicious” as he was when he 
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dealt with us directly, preferred the disguise 
of “ Artemus Ward” the showman ; Mr. Locke 
likes to figure as “ Petroleum V. Nasby,” the 
cross-roads politician; Mr. Shaw chooses to 
masquerade as the saturnine philosopher 
“Josh Billings”; and each of these humorists 
appeals to the grotesqueness of misspelling to 
help out his fun. It was for Mr. Clemens to 
reconcile the public to humor which con- 
tented itself with the established absurdities 
of English orthography ; and I am inclined 
to attribute to the example of his immense 
success, the humane spirit which characterized 
our recent popular humor. There is still 
sufficient flippancy and brutality in it; but 
there is no longer the stupid and monkeyish 
cruelty of motive and intention which once 
disgraced and insulted us. Except the po- 
litical humorists, like Mr. Lowell—if there 
were any like him—the American humorists 
formerly chose the wrong in public matters ; 
they were on the side of slavery, of drunken- 
ness, and of irreligion ; the friends of civiliza- 
tion were their prey ; their spirit was thoroughly 
vulgar and base. Before “John Phoenix,” there 
was scarcely any American humorist—not 
of the distinctly literary sort—with whom one 
could smile and keep one’s self-respect. The 
great Artemus himself was not guiltless; but 
the most popular humorist who ever lived 
has not to accuse himself, so far as I can 
remember, of having written anything to 
make one morally ashamed of liking him. 
One can readily make one’s strictures: there 
is often more than a suggestion of forcing 
in his humor; sometimes it tends to horse- 
play; sometimes the extravagance overleaps 
itself, and falls flat on the other side; but 
I cannot remember that in Mr. Clemens'’s 
books I have ever been asked to join him in 
laughing at any good or really fine thing. 
But I do not mean to leave him with this 
negative praise; I mean to say of him that 
as Shakspere, according to Mr. Lowell's 
saying, was the first to make poetry all poeti- 
cal, Mark Twain was the first to make humor 
all humorous. He has not only added more 
in bulk to the style of harmless pleasures than 
any other humorist; but more in the spirit 
that is easily and wholly enjoyable. There is 
nothing lost in literary attitude, in labored 
dictionary funning, in affected quaintness, in 
dreary dramatization, in artificial “ dialect” ; 
Mark Twain’s humor is as simple in form and 
as direct as the statesmanship of Lincoln or 
the generalship of Grant. 

When I think how purely and wholly 
American it is, I am a little puzzled at its 
universal acceptance. We are doubtless the 
most thoroughly homogeneous people that 
ever existed as a great nation. There is such 
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a parity in the experiences of Americans that 
Mark Twain or Artemus Ward appeals as 
unerringly to the consciousness of our fifty 
millions as Goldoni appealed to that of his 
hundred thousand Venetians. In one phrase, 
we have somehow all “been there”; in fact, 
generally, and in sympathy almost certainly, 
we have been there. In another generation 
or two, perhaps, it will be wholly different ; 
but as yet the average American is the man 
who has risen; he has known poverty, and 
privation, and low conditions; he has very 
often known squalor; and now, in his pros- 
perity, he regards the past with a sort of large, 
pitying amusement; he is not the least 
ashamed of it; he does not feel that it char- 
acterizes him any more than the future does. 
Our humor springs from this multiform 
American experience of life, and securely ad- 
dresses itself—in reminiscence, in phrase, in its 
whole material—to the intelligence bred of like 
experience. It is not of a class for a class; 
it does not employ itself with the absurdities of 
a tailor as a tailor; its conventions, if it has 
any, are all new, and of American make. 
When it mentions hash we smile because we 
have each somehow known the cheap board- 
ing-house or restaurant; when it alludes to 
putting up stoves in the fall, each of us feels 
the grime and rust of the pipes on his hands; 
the introduction of the lightning-rod man, or 
the book-agent, establishes our brotherhood 
with the humorist at once. But how is it with 
the vast English-speaking world outside of 
these States, to which hash, and stove-pipes, 
and lightning-rod men and book-agents are 
as strange as lords and ladies, dungeon- 
keeps and battlements are to us? Why, in 
fine, should an English chief-justice keep 
Mark Twain’s books always at hand? Why 
should Darwin have gone to them for rest 
and refreshment at midnight when spent with 
scientific research ? 

I suppose that Mark Twain transcends all 
other American humorists in the universal 
qualities. He deals very little with the pa- 
thetic, which he nevertheless knows very well 
how to manage, as he has shown, notably in 
the true story of the old slave-mother; but 
there is a poetic lift in his work, even when 
he permits you to recognize it only as some- 
thing satirized. There is always the touch of 
nature, the presence of a sincere and frank 
manliness in what he says, the companionship 
of a spirit which is at once delightfully open 
and deliciously shrewd. Elsewhere I have 
tried to persuade the reader that his humor is 
at its best the foamy break of the strong tide 
of earnestness in him. But it would be limit- 
ing him unjustly to describe him as a satir- 
ist; and it is hardly practicable to establish 
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him in people’s minds as a moralist; he has 
made them laugh too long; they will not 
believe him serious ; they think some joke is 
always intended. This is the penalty, as Dr. 
Holmes has pointed out, of making one’s 
first success as a humorist. There was a 
paper of Mark Twain’s printed in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” some years ago and called, “The 
Facts concerning the late Carnival of Crime in 
Connecticut,” which ought to have won popu- 
lar recognition of the ethical intelligence 
which underlies his humor. It was, of course, 
funny ; but under the fun it was an impas- 
sioned study of the human conscience. Haw- 
thorne or Bunyan might have been proud to 
imagine that powerful allegory which had a 
grotesque force far beyond either of them. 
It had been read before a literary club in 
Hartford ; a reverend gentleman had offered 
the author his pulpit for the next Sunday if 
he would give it as a homily there. Yet it 
quite failed of the response I had hoped for 
it, and I shall not insist here upon Mark 
Twain as a moralist; though I warn the 
reader that if he leaves out of the account an 
indignant sense of right and wrong, a scorn 
of all affectation and pretense, an ardent hate 
of meanness and injustice, he will come in- 
definitely short of knowing Mark Twain. 
His powers as a story-teller were evident 
in hundreds of brief sketches before he proved 
them in “Tom Sawyer” and “The Prince 
and the Pauper.” Both of these books, aside 
from the strength of characterization, are fas- 
cinating as mere narratives, and I can think 
of no writer living who has in higher degree 
the art of interesting his reader from the first 
word. This is a far rarer gift than we imag- 
ine, and I shall not call it a subordinate 
charm in Mark Twain’s books, rich as they 
otherwise are. I have already had my say 
about “ Tom Sawyer,” whose only fault is an 
excess of reality in portraying the character 
and conditions of south-western boyhood as it 
was forty years ago, and which is full of that 
poetic sympathy with nature and human na- 
ture which I always find in Mark Twain. 
“The Prince and the Pauper” has partic- 
ularly interested me for the same qualities 
which, in a study of the past, we call roman- 
tic, but which alone can realize the past for us. 
Occasionally the archaic diction gives way 
and lets us down hard upon the Amer- 
ican parlance of the nineteenth century ; but 
mainly the illusion is admirably sustained, and 
the tale is to be valued not only in itself, but 
as an earnest of what Mr. Clemens might 
do in fiction when he has fairly done with 
autobiography in its various forms. His in- 
vention is of the good old sort, like De Foe’s 
more than that of any other English writer, 
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and like that of the Spanish picturesque nov- 
elists, Mendoza and the rest; it flows easily 
from incident to incident, and does not 
deepen into situation. In the romance it 
operates as lightly and unfatiguingly as his 
memory in the realistic story. 

His books abound in passages of dramatic 
characterization, and he is, as the reader 
knows, the author of the most successful 
American play. I believe Mr. Clemens has 
never claimed the reconstruction of Colonel 
Sellers for the stage; but he nevertheless 
made the play, for whatever is good in it 
came bodily from his share of the novel of 
“The Gilded Age.” It is a play which suc- 
ceeds by virtue of the main personage, and 
this personage, from first to last, is quite 
outside of the dramatic action, which some- 
times serves, and sometimes does not serve 
the purpose of presenting Colonel Sellers. 
Where the drama fails, Sellers rises superior 
and takes the floor; and we forget the rest. 
Mr. Raymond conceived the character won- 
derfully well, and he plays it with an art that 
ranks him to that extent with the great actors ; 
but he has in nowise “created” it. If any 
one “ created” Colonel Sellers, it was Mark 
Twain, as the curious reader may see on 
turning again to the novel; but I suspect 
that Colonel Sellers was never created, except 
as other men are; that he was found some- 
where and transferred, living, to the book. 

I prefer to speak of Mr. Clemens’s artistic 
qualities because it is to these that his humor 
will owe its perpetuity. All fashions change, 
and nothing more wholly and quickly than 
the fashion of fun; as any one may see by 
turning back to what amused people in the 
last generation; that stuff is terrible. As 
Europe becomes more and more the play- 
ground of Americans, and every scene and 
association becomes insipidly familiar, the 
jokes about the old masters and the legends 
will no longer be droll to us. Neither shall 
we care for the huge Californian mirth, when 
the surprise of the picturesquely mixed civil- 
ization and barbarism of the Pacific coast has 
Guite died away; and Mark Twain would 
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pass with the conditions that have made him 
intelligible, if he were not an artist of uncom- 
mon power as well as a humorist. He por- 
trays and interprets real types, not only with 
exquisite appreciation and sympathy, but with 
a force and truth of drawing that makes them 
permanent. Artemus Ward was very funny, 
that can never be denied; but it must be 
owned that the figure of the literary showman 
is as wholly factitious as his spelling; the 
conception is one that has to be constantly 
humored by the reader. But the innumerable 
characters sketched by Mark Twain are actu- 
alities, however caricatured,—and, usually, 
they are not so very much caricatured. He 
has brought back the expression of Western 
humor to sympathy with the same orthography 
of John Phoenix; but Mark Twain is vastly 
more original in form. Derby was weighed 
upon by literary tradition; he was “ aca- 
demic” at times, but Mr. Clemens is never 
“academic.” There is no drawing from casts; 
in his work evidently the life has everywhere 
been studied: and it is his apparent uncon- 
sciousness of any other way of saying a thing 
except the natural way that makes his books 
so restful and refreshing. Our little nervous 
literary sensibilities may suffer from his ex- 
travagance, or from other traits of his manner, 
but we have not to beat our breasts at the 
dread apparition of Dickens’s or Thackeray’s 
hand in his page. He is far too honest and 
sincere a soul for that; and where he is obliged 
to force a piece of humor to its climax—as 
sometimes happens—he does not call in his 
neighbors to help; he does it himself, and is 
probably sorry that he had to do it. 

I suppose that even in so slight and in- 
formal a study as this, something like an 
“ analysis ” of our author’s humor is expected 
But I much prefer not to make it. I have 
observed that analyses of humor are apt to 
leave one rather serious, and to result in an 
entire volatilization of the humor. If the pre- 
vailing spirit of Mark Twain’s humor is not a 
sort of good-natured self-satire, in which the 
reader may see his own absurdities reflected, 
I scarcely should be able to determine it. 


W. D. Howells. 
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Ir a colony from Jupiter or Saturn could 
suddenly be planted in our midst, they would 
scarcely differ from us of Christendom more 
widely than do the Orientals, in appearance, re- 
ligion, aims of life, laws, habits, and education. 
Orientals and the Orient are an enigma to us 
so long as we pretend to judge them by the 
rules we are accustomed to apply to our- 
selves, and we shall never solve the enigma 
until we weigh them and their actions by 
their own rules. Yet they vary among them- 
selves as much as we do among ourselves. 
The differences among English, French, and 
Germans are no greater than those among 
the Fellaheen,—laborious tillers of the soil, 
kindly, with no aim in life save to preserve 
a mere existence ; the Arab,—hospitable, yet 
fond of travel and combat, ambitious of 
wealth, yet preferring to gain it by the strong 
hand and sudden stroke, rather than by pa- 
tient toil; and the Turk,—hardest of masters, 
most unscrupulous of diplomatists, no respect- 
er of the rights of others, sensual and lazy, 
yet capable, when wrought up, of the greatest 
energy, the most desperate efforts, and the 
utmost endurance of danger, fatigue, and 
privations. 

These are only a few of the many eastern 
types produced and intensified by differences 
of race, climate, and pursuits, or by the influ- 
ences of the ages during which their surround- 
ing conditions have changed so little. But 
there are characteristics common to them all, 
wherein they differ widely from the western 
nations. Most prominent among these is the 
general nature of their various religions, of 
which we will now refer only to that of Islam. 
With the Mohammedans the Koran is the 
book of civil law as well as of religion; by 
its precepts are regulated alike public polity 
and individual life ; they suppose it to contain 
the sum of all knowledge, and it is, as a rule, 
the limit of their education. While enjoin- 
ing charity toward the poor, it omits that 
nobler charity of opinion peculiar to our own 
gospels. It teaches that the unbeliever is a 
dog, deserving only contempt and death, and 
that the Mohammedan’s noblest service to 
his Prophet and his God is to put this maxim 
into operation. But as, after all, the Moham- 
medan is not absolutely perfect, he is in these 
days usually restrained from carrying his 
theory into practice by strong considerations 
of fear and self-interest ; nevertheless, it is 
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probable that the involuntary suppression of 
this feeling renders it only stronger, and 
more apt to lead him into terrible excesses 
when the opportunity arises. 

With the true son of Islam there can be 
nothing but absolute hatred and contempt 
for unbelievers; no servitude more galling 
than Christian rule; no triumph more raptur- 
ous than that which enables him to grind his 
heel into the Christian’s face. When he is 
excited by success or religious fanaticism, the 
famished tiger is an angel of mercy in com- 
parison with him. Moreover, he is a bom 
dissembler ; when policy requires, he can con- 
ceal his opinions and passions under an im- 
penetrable mask. Neither subterfuge nor 
evasion is unworthy of his use. Even in 
the ordinary traffic of the bazaar he will 
chaffer for hours over a pipe-stem or a 
silver bangle. He maintains his calm and 
humble demeanor until the dagger is raised 
to strike, when suddenly the gentle lamb is 
transformed into the ferocious beast of prey. 
Ignorant, as a rule, of all except the Koran, 
he despises all other knowledge, and thus 
knows little or nothing of the power of the 
West, except where with his own eyes he has 
witnessed, or in his own person has felt, some 
special display of its force; and therefore, 
when his fanaticism is aroused, there is little 
to restrain him from its gratification, espe- 
cially as the sentiment of fatalism is so strong 
within his breast. The masses of the Orientals 
have little but life to lose in this world, and 
much to gain in the other by entering it direct 
from a conflict with the unbeliever. 

Just now the eyes of what we call the civil- 
ized world,— meaning by that the. Christian 
nations,— are turned with intense interest upon 
one spot in the Orient, wondering whether 
the turmoil, the sounds of battle, and the 
shrieks of murdered Christians will be confined 
within the walls bounding the valley of the 
Nile, or whether the horrid discord will spread 
until it reaches all the great valleys, wide- 
spread plateaus, and mountain masses, where 
the followers of the cross and the adherents 
of the crescent can come in contact. Our 
interest is heightened when we remember that 
the conflict has commenced in the old land 
of Egypt, the seat of the earliest civilization 
recorded by history ; that the first guns fired 
were those of England, an almost unknown 
and wholly barbarous island when first 
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invaded by the great Roman who, van- 
quished by the charms of the fairest of 
Egyptian queens, bestowed a few more 
years of life and power upon the last na- 
tive dynasty of the mysterious land. If the 
contest is confined to Arabi, with such sup- 
port as he can find in Egypt, on the one hand, 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley, backed by all the 
resources of England, on the other, the result 
is easy to foretell. But, if it should grow into 
a general, and perhaps the last great conflict 
between the cross and the crescent, while we 
feel sure as to its outcome, we cannot so 
clearly foresee the phases which it may as- 
sume, or the changes it may bring about. 

The apparent immediate cause of the 
Egyptian imbroglio is the dissatisfaction of 
native ex-office-holders with the Anglo-French 
control. Arabi and his supporters have had 
much to say of the Egyptian national party 
and their impatience of foreign rule. It is diff- 
cult, at this distance, to reach the exact truth, 
although our knowledge of the past will ena- 
ble us to arrive at conclusions having at least 
strong probability in their favor. It must first 
be remarked that there is no similarity be- 
tween Eastern and Western systems of gov- 
ernment. In the East the ruler—whether Sul- 
tan, Khedive, or what not—regards himself as 
proprietor of all persons and property within 
his control ; the rate of taxation is simply the 
maximum that can be screwed out of the 
people, and any official charged with the col- 
lection of the revenue would regard himself 
as disgracing his profession did he not collect 
much more than he was required to, and put 
in his own pocket not only all the surplus, 
but as much as possible of the original 
amount called for. In a country ruled, as 
Egypt so long has been, by an alien race, this 
state of things is necessarily intensified and 
carried to the greatest extreme. The taxes 
are wrung from the people by forced labor 
and the bastinado, and a high official on a 
tax collection tour is accompanied by attend- 
ants bearing the stock and koorbash. Under 
Ismail Pacha this system was in full play, 
and, consequently, his government was in- 
tensely hated by the Fellaheen. 

During my visit to Egypt—some seven 
or eight years ago—there was certainly 
no national feeling among the Egyptians. 
Neither they nor their ancestors, for nearly 
two thousand years, had known native rulers. 
During all these long centuries they had been 
the spoil of Roman, Arab, Turk, and Mame- 
luke in turn; from none, since the Roman 
time, had they received protection of life and 
property, or any national benefits, and it was 
impossible that patriotism should exist among 
them, for there is no patriotism save in a 
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country worth loving. The conduct of the 
Egyptian troops in the late Russian war is 
a proof of this. The few battalions I saw in 
Egypt were fine-looking troops—well armed, 
instructed, and equipped, with intelligent 
faces and excellent physique ; yet they proved 
utterly worthless, as it seems to me, because 
they were destitute of that pride which is 
inspired by patriotism; for them their flag 
had no meaning, its honor was no con- 
cern of theirs. Their conduct in Abyssinia 
and the Soudan was similar, and no doubt 
from the same cause. How can valor and 
patriotism be expected from men whose only 
knowledge of their government is that derived 
from the tax-gatherer, the bastinado, and 
forced labor? ‘The achievements of that great 
soldier, Ibrahim Pacha, are not in contradic- 
tion with this conclusion, because few of his 
troops were Fellaheen. His conquering armies 
were mainly composed of Arabs, Syrians, 
Nubians, Arnauts—in fact, of fighting men 
from all the neighboring parts of the East, 
who were reduced to discipline by his stern 
will, and guided to victory by his great mili- 
tary genius. 

To the traveler the Fellaheen of the Upper 
Nile seem a gentle, amiable race, child-like in 
their ignorance and simplicity, living in the 
greatest poverty, in roofless huts, destitute of 
all comfort. Frequently they are left on the 
very verge of starvation by the merciless ex- 
action of taxes, and under Ismail they were 
carried off in droves to work without compen- 
sation upon the estates of the Khedive. So 
great was their dread of the Government, that 
I have known them to abstain from attempting 
to save lives in imminent danger, because of 
their fear of being imprisoned as witnesses, or 
punished as guilty of the death of any they 
might vainly attempt to save. I once saw a 
number of men‘and women upon a wreck on 
the rough waters of the Nile, floating down 
among many native boats afraid to aid them; 
my own men hesitated until I assured them 
that I would stand between them and all 
harm, whereupon they cheerfully exerted them- 
selves to save those still left of the wrecked 
people. When they had rescued them they 
did all in their power to comfort them— 
giving them of their own food and clothes, 
and even of their scanty stock of money. 
It was clearly proved that their first hesita- 
tion did not arise from any lack of humanity 
and kindness, but from absolute dread of 
their capricious and unjust government. I 
have seen whole villages deserted upon the 
approach of recruiting parties—all rushing 
to the desert for safety—for the Fellah 
loves his native village and his family, and 
for him service in the army meant final 
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separation from all he held dear. Now, 
whatever its defects and demerits, the rule 
of the Anglo-French Control brought with it 
relief from many of these evils. The taxes 
were diminished, and seem to have been col- 
lected with system, justice, and honesty ; the 
extravagant expenditure of the Government 
was curtailed or abolished, and the general 
condition of the peasants was much improved. 
One of Arabi’s charges against the Control 
is that they ousted the native officials, and 
replaced them by foreigners at high salaries. 
This was true, but it was absolutely necessary. 
Honest officials were rarely or never to be 
found among the natives, and reform and 
honest administration were impossible with- 
out the employment of foreigners, who, of 
course, required higher salaries than the 
natives, but saved to the country and people 
a sum immensely greater than their pay, by the 
systematic and comparatively honest admin- 
istration of affairs. 

It must be remembered that the Fellaheen, 
or Moslem agricultural peasantry, number 
more than three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
Egypt proper. The Copts, or native Chris- 
tians, come next in number; but, though 
numerically less, they are better educated and 
hold a higher position in the social scale. 

From all this it appears highly improbable 
that the improved condition of the peasantry 
should have resulted in the sudden formation 
of a national party, whose success could only 
bring about a return to the very condition 
under which they suffered so intensely. But 
one can readily understand why the ex-office- 
holders should combine to form a “ National 
Party,” to regain the spoils of office. Such 
motives have not been unknown even in 
Christian lands, and seem to be common to 
men of all races and religions. Omitting for 
the moment the religious question, it seems 
probable that the origin of the Egyptian diffi- 
culty was simply a scramble for office, and 
that the moving spirits originally represented 
a small class of disappointed placemen and 
ambitious soldiers, but by no means the mass 
of the people. 

It is unreasonable to assume that the inter- 
ference of England and France with the finan- 
cial affairs of Egypt arose from any motives 
of humanity and sympathy with the “ spoiled 
Egyptians”; their purpose was to secure the 
payment of the debt due their own people, 
and the only way to attain this result led inci- 
dentally and necessarily to the benefit of the 
Egyptian peasants. It was not wise to count 
upon the good-will of the former governing 
classes, or upon the active gratitude of a race 
so abject as the Fellaheen. Once the Pow- 
ers were embarked upon this course it was 
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absolutely necessary to keep straight on, and 
not to permit the existence of any obstacle 
within their reach. They should have been 
constantly prepared to employ whatever force 
might be necessary to retain their position 
and promptly repress any opposition. Their 
only right to be there was that of protecting 
the interests of their own people, and, as the 
debts to be collected were not incurred for 
the benefit of Egypt, but to gratify the ex. 
travagance of its ruler, it was fair to antici- 
pate that it would not always be plain sail- 
ing, especially as their measures necessarily 
trenched upon the interests of the men who 
had governed for a long time. 

The first mutiny of Arabi, his first insolence 
to his master, should have been promptly 
and decisively rebuked, even had it been 
necessary to land a force for the purpose. If 
the mutual jealousy of France and England 
prevented their nipping this difficulty in the 
bud by combined action, it would have been 
better for England had she boldly taken the 
matter in hand, and acted promptly on her 
own account, taking the ground that her In- 
dian interests and the free use of the Suez 
canal rendered such a course imperative. 
But a temporizing policy prevailed, and, clos- 
ing her eyes against the future, England al- 
lowed matters to drift on from bad to worse, 
now and again uttering futile protests, but 
doing nothing to guard against the inevitable 
result. At length an English fleet was gath- 
ered in the harbor of Alexandria, and an ul- 
timatum sent to the Egyptian authorities, only 
to be contemptuously disregarded. But, un- 
like the practice of England in former times, 
it was not promptly followed by a resort to 
the ultima ratio regum, and her ignorant 
and puny foe not unnaturally concluded that 
it never would be. Then came a bloody mas- 
sacre in the streets of Alexandria, the history 
of which we do not fully know as yet—either 
how it was commenced or who suffered most 
from it. Statements have been published that 
it was commenced by Europeans. But the 
probabilities are that the riot was incited by 
natives actuated by fanaticism and love of 
plunder—motives not always entirely distinct. 

Here again was an occasion for prompt 
action ; but it was allowed to pass, and Arabi 
continued fortifying the harbor. Certainly, it 
was now clear that Arabi meant to fight, the 
only question being the extent to which his 
men would stand by him. By this time the 
English must have determined to demand the 
surrender of the forts, and, in case of refusal, 
to open fire. Their guns could destroy the 
forts and burn the town—one very likely to 
follow from the other. If the garrison retired 
—as would no doubt be the case when the 
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forts were silenced—it was certain that the 
spirit displayed during the recent massacre 
would lead to further scenes of murder, plun- 
der, and destruction, which the guns of the 
fleet could prevent only by the destruction 
of the very objects it was desirable to save. 
It was very clear, then, that the attack by 
the fleet once being determined upon, common 
sense demanded that there should be present 
and available when it commenced a sufficient 
body of troops to be landed as soon as the 
forts were silenced, to protect the city and 
immediately follow up the retreating gar- 
rison, so as to destroy the prestige of Arabi, 
and prevent the rising from becoming a 
general, national, or religious movement. 

The dilemma is unpleasant for any admirer 
of England and her institutions: either she is 
unable—through defective organization, mal- 
administration, lack of energy, or too full 
occupation of her resources nearer home— 
either, we say, she is unable to collect upon 
reasonable notice an expeditionary force of 
ten or fifteen thousand men, or her govern- 
ment lacked the wisdom to anticipate the in- 
evitable necessity for such a force at a given 
time, and proved their incompetency to direct 
military expeditions abroad. The excuse that 
the exigencies of diplomacy tied their hands 
is not a good one, for in this instance there 
was at stake whatever of importance the 
Suez canal and peace in Egypt may have for 
England, and it was one of those cases where 
a strong nation is fully justified in running 
risks and incurring responsibility on the side 
of safety for its most vital interests. 

To return to our narrative: The patience 
of the English Admiral being at length ex- 
hausted, he demanded the surrender of the 
forts. When this demand was made there 
were no troops with the fleet, and it is be- 
lieved that none were yet under orders for 
Alexandria. It does not appear that the 
armament of the Egyptian batteries was such 
as to have rendered a further deiay of the 
attack dangerous, if by so doing the presence 
of troops could have been assured. From all 
that occurred, it would seem to have been 
the opinion of the English authorities that the 
fleet alone could accomplish all that was de- 
sirable, and that troops were unnecessary ; 
for it is incredible that, with all the warning 
they had, they could not have collected ten 
or fifteen thousand troops at Alexandria by 
the time the fleet opened fire; the fair and 
necessary inference is that they proposed only 
to silence the fire of and destroy the forts— 
for they had not even force enough to hold 
them if surrendered—and that they did not 
anticipate any of the results which have nat- 
urally followed, ¢. g., the partial destruction 
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and plunder ot the city, the murder of Euro- 
peans within it and elsewhere in Egypt, the 
necessity of holding the city for its preserva- 
tion, the measures taken by Arabi in cutting 
off the water-supply and intrenching himself 
near the city, the danger to the Suez canal, 
etc. ; in short, they provided against none of 
the necessary consequences of their action. 

Before a wise ruler undertakes a war, he 
counts the cost, and does his best to antici- 
pate and provide against its emergencies. If 
to the horrors of Alexandria and Tantah 
there should be added imminent danger to 
the Suez canal, further murders of Christians, 
the spread of anarchy and _ destruction 
throughout Egypt, the destruction of Cairo, 
with the priceless Museum of Boulak, and the 
loss of thousands of lives precious in English 
homes, men will ask where was that wisdom 
and prudent foresight which the British nation 
can of right demand from those intrusted with 
the affairs of its vast empire. When, at the 
close of the stipulated delay, the fleet opened 
fire, the result was not doubtful, and the affair 
terminated in the evacuation of the forts. Pro- 
fessionally the detailed report of the Admiral 
will be looked for with great interest, for 
this was the first instance in which the heavy 
modern iron-clads have gone into action. As 
we write (July 26th) the condition of affairs 
appears to be about as follows: The Eng- 
lish occupy Alexandria, and no doubt in suffi- 
cient strength to hold it, should Arabi — 
against all probability —venture to attack, 
this is all they have gained. Arabi is intrench- 
ing himself strongly some seven or eight miles 
from Alexandria, with all Egypt and its sup- 
plies, its railways, canals, and the Nile behind 
him, It is for the English to make the next 
move, for Arabi would be well content to 
remain indefinitely in his present position, and 
would ask nothing better than the s#zfus guo. 

Except as a base of operations, Alexandria 
is a barren acquisition to the English, unless 
they can restore its communications with the 
interior, for on them its value and prosperity 
entirely depend. Should affairs remain un- 
changed for any length of time, Arabi will 
have possession of a financial paradise, and 
can well afford to bring all the population to 
his side by a large reduction of taxation, for, 
in the present situation, he avoids the pay- 
ment of the heavy tribute to the Porte and the 
interest on the foreign debt. What more can 
a poor Oriental ask than the undisturbed pos- 
session of such a patrimony ? 

The English cannot now offer any terms 
to Arabi, nor he to them, and it is not proba- 
ble that he will recede from his demands 
until killed, captured, or driven into Nubia or 
the Soudan. The least that can satisfy the 
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English will be the undisturbed use of the 
Suez canal, and the restoration of such a con- 
trol over the financial administration as will 
secure the payment of the debt, and such 
indemnity as they may demand for war ex- 
penses and the destruction of life and prop- 
erty in Alexandria, Cairo, and other parts of 
Egypt. To secure the first of these objects 
until the normal condition of tranquillity is 
permanently restored, they must gain and 
hold possession of Cairo and other important 
points. To secure the last object they must 
control the country and its resources at least 
as far as the first Cataract. In any event, 
their first step must be to attack Arabi 
wherever they may find him, and, if possible, 
to destroy him and his army. Failing in the 
latter, the character of subsequent operations 
must depend upon the extent to which Arabi 
proves to be supported by the people, and 
also the extent to which the religious element 
enters into the struggle. In other words, 
there are three possible phases which the 
contest may assume : 

First. A struggle against Arabi, supported 
only by such troops as are now with him. 

Second. A struggle against Arabi, supported 
by the Egyptian people. 

Third. A war of Islam against Christianity, 
which may spread from the banks of the 
Nile to those of the Ganges on one hand, 
and to the shores of the Atlantic on the 
other. 

For reasons already given, it is improbable 
that the second contingency will arise, unless 
Arabi is shrewd enough to repudiate the 
foreign debt and the tribute to the Porte, thus 
promising a large reduction of taxation to 
the people. If the religious question is promi- 
nently brought to the front at the same time, 
the Egyptians may be led to unite in support 
of Arabi; and it must be borne in mind that 
there is no necessary incompatibility between 
a religious war and refusing tribute to the 
Porte—for a part of the programme may be 
the substitution of a Caliph for the Sultan, 
and they may thus consistently sever all con- 
nection with the decaying power of Constan- 
tinople. In fact, for some years the air has 
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been full of signs that the Moslem world js 
losing faith in the Sultan as head of their 
religion ; his losses of territory in Europe and 
Asia Minor, the slender hold by which he 
retains the remnants of the former possessions 
of the Porte in Africa, the disturbances jp 
Arabia, the misery arising from misgovem.- 
ment, rapacity, and oppression throughout 
his Asiatic dominions, all point in the same 
direction. Prophecies of the speedy advent 
of a new Moslem messiah are rife throughout 
Islam—here and there the very man is indj- 
cated. The Moslems feel that the advance of 
their religion has ceased, except in Central 
Africa, and that they are pressed closely on 
every side by Christian arms, energy, and 
activity ; they well may feel that the time has 
arrived for a last desperate effort to throw 
back their enemies and restore the waning 
fortunes of the crescent, or to let it set for- 
ever in a sea of blood. It has even been said 
that one of the chief candidates for the mes- 
siahship has already reached Assouan, fol- 
lowed by a motley but formidable crew of 
warlike barbarians. Even should he not prove 
to be the coming man, and should he fail to 
make good his claim to the Caliphate, he may 
— if it be true that he has reached Egypt— 
terribly complicate affairs for the English, and 
greatly increase the difficulties of their task. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, 
England has serious work before her. Even 
a march on Cairo—if the first attack upon 
Arabi ends the fighting—is no trifling affair 
in the hottest season of the year, and it will 
be no little work for her flying columns to put 
down brigandage, restore order, and maintain 
communications. Her delays and indecision 
have greatly enhanced the difficulties to be 
encountered, and it is probable that the expe- 
dition will finally reach dimensions not as yet 
anticipated. Contemptible as the Fell4h has 
proved himself as a soldier, there are others 
who may gather under Arabi’s standard who 
would prove themselves no mean antagonists 
when fighting for their religion. Even the 
tame Egyptian, under the influence of fanati- 
cism, may fight more steadily and sturdily 
than the Zulu or the Afghan. 


George B. McClellan. 
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Herbert Spencer in America. 


Tue visit of Mr. Herbert Spencer to this country 
cannot fail to be greeted with pleasure by all intelli- 
gent Americans. Few of his many admirers, indeed, 
are likely to see him; for he comes without any in- 
tention of speaking in public, and expects generally 
to go about very quietly. But, whether one actually 
sees him or not, there is a certain sort of pleasure 
in feeling that one to whom we owe so much is at 
last in our country, and is coming into daily contact 
with our ways of living and thinking. The people of 
the United States may fitly welcome Mr. Spencer as a 
friend. It has been said—and, we believe, with truth 
—that he has found a greater number of intelligent 
and sympathetic readers in this country than in Eng- 
land. This sympathy may be partly due to the 
strongly democratic character of Mr. Spencer’s polit- 
ical philosophy. His earliest work, “ Social Statics,” 
has always found many interested readers in Amer- 
ica; and, although in some respects it does not repre- 
sent the author’s matured opinions, there can be no 
doubt that it is the very best text-book of sound dem- 
ocratic political philosophy that has ever been pub- 
lished. It is a pity that all our legislators could not 
have its wise lessons instilled into their minds in early 
youth, even as one learns how to compute compound 
interest, or studies the rudiments of history or geogra- 
phy. Much jobbery and much ill-advised legislation 
would doubtless be prevented. 

Popular as the “ Social Statics’ has been, it ws 
only ten years after its publication that it began to be 
known in America. Thirty years ago foreign litera- 
ture found its way to this country much more slowly 
than at present. It was in 1860 that Mr. Spencer’s 
name began to be somewhat generally known to 
American readers ; and the book to which this popular 
reputation was primarily due was the little book on 
“ Education : Intellectual, Moral,and Physical,”* which 
was published in America in that year, before its pub- 
lication in England. This admirable little book has 
been very widely read. It is familiar to many who 
have not the leisure or the learning requisite for grap- 
pling with Mr. Spencer's larger works, and the easy 
and graceful style in which it is written has made it a 
general favorite. The reasons why a scientific train- 
ing should be made the basis of a liberal education— 
or, for that matter, of any and every kind of education 
—have probably never been so cogently and elegantly 
set forth as in the opening chapter, “What Knowledge 
is of Most Worth.” Wonderfully suggestive are the 
illustrations which show the imperative need of a 
scientific training for the adequate performance of 
every part of the business of life. Whether as individ- 
uals, as parents, or as citizens, we cannot escape from 
the necessity. Rich with suggestions of future prog- 
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ress, too, are the incidental descriptions which illus- 
trate the wide sweep that the author would give to 
certain studies, such as history, for example. If you 
had read a complete account of every battle fought 
since the beginning of the world, and had learned by 
heart the biography of every monarch that ever lived, 
your vote at the next election would not be likely 
to be any the more judicious. Unorganizable facts, 
of no use in establishing general principles for the 
conduct of life, are wanting in the chief value that 
facts can possess. “ Read them, if you like, for amuse- 
ment; but do not flatter yourself they are instructive.” 
What the citizen needs to know is the natural history 
of society,—every fact which can help us to an under- 
standing of the way in which nations grow, and the 
conditions under which they prosper or languish. 
Not only do we need to know in minute detail the 
structure and methods of governments, political and 
ecclesiastical, but we should study the history of in- 
dustry, the economic circumstances of every com- 
munity, the state of commerce and of the arts, the 
prevailing habits of thought, down even to the com- 
monest superstitions, the habits of life, the homes, the 
esthetic culture, the literature,—everything, in short, 
that goes to make up the life of a people. On this 
great scale history is now beginning to be written, as 
the result of that introduction of scientific method 
which Mr. Spencer urges as essential to the treatment 
of any and every subject of study. 

The influence of Mr. Spencer’s views 
very plainly in the changes which have taken place in 
our systems and methods of education during the 
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past twenty years. Net only has there been a very 
marked increase in the relative quantity of scientific 
study, but there has also been a notable improvement 
in our methods of teaching. To abandon rote-learn- 
ing, to stimulate instead of repressing the natural 
curiosity of the pupil, to strengthen the observing 
faculties and the judgment, and, as far as possible, to 
appeal to whatever native ingenuity the pupil may 
possess—these are the chief desiderata in teaching. 
They are desiderata very difficult to secure, because 
work of this sort requires high intelligence on the 
part of teachers, and high intelligence is far more 
scarce than one could wish. There has, nevertheless, 
been a very noticeable tendency in our schools and 
colleges since 1860 toward the adoption of this more 
efficient style of teaching; and it would not be too 
much to say that, among all the changes that are gen- 
erally admitted to have been signal improvements, 
there is not one that is not in harmony with the argu- 
ments set forth by Mr. Spencer in his priceless little 
treatise. 
The Courtesies of Travel. 


PHILADELPHIA has erected a new railway station 
—or, to speak more accurately, the great corporation 
which has lately undertaken to annex New Jersey has 
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done so. It is not so big as some others, but it is a 
marvel of wise and tasteful contrivance, and has some 
features which, in this country at any rate, are entirely 
new. The most attractive among them all is its large 
staff of appropriately uniformed, intelligent, and civil 
attendants. It is possible to get a courteous answer to 
a question, and a traveler arrives and departs with a 
new and strange feeling that he is something else than 
a trespasser or an idiot—a conviction not unnaturally 
resulting from the treatment which travelers ordinarily 
receive when seeking necessary information. 

It is an improvement which might wisely be imi- 
tated in other quarters. The “ gentlemanly conduc- 
tor”’is a person often met with in the local columns 
of the provincial newspaper. But elsewhere he is 
largely an extinct species; and as for the other vari- 
eties of the genus “ railway employé,” they are, as a 
rule—well, not engaging. There is about them an 
air of bored impatience, an abruptness and indiffer- 
ence, and, when it comes to questions of baggage, of 
physical savagery, which makes them often simply a 
terror to timid people. 

Of course, there is a reason for this in the manners 
of travelers themselves. We Americans complain gen- 
erally of the rudeness of servants in hotels, porters 
upon railway trains, and elsewhere; forgetting that 
the manners of those who serve are but the coarser 
reproduction of those who are served. In the matter 
of a pleasing voice and courteous address, who has not 
been charmed with the English maid-servant, even in 
aninn? But these things are the product of a civili- 
zation which inculcates gentle manners in the classes 
who serve, through a scrupulous observance of them, 
toward everybody, by those who are served. And it 
may as well be understood that we shall never have 
any substantial improvement in these particulars until 
reformation begins at the top. The wild Irishman who 
dashes your dinner down on the table before you, at 
a hotel, as if he were playing quoits with the plates, 
will not acquire a more considerate fashion of minis- 
tration unless, somehow, he is softened and subdued 
by the gentler bearing of the traveler whom he serves. 

But, meantime, it is worth while to remember that 
the growth of great corporations, and of the American 
system of doing things on a grand scale, affords a 
good opportunity for introducing into their adminis- 
tration a more thorough: discipline in this matter of 
good manners. If the great railways are to own and 
govern the country, let them commend their sway, as 
in Philadelphia, by the considerate thoughtfulness 
which is exercised. Let them encourage travel by 
handling the traveler a little less as if he were a bale 
of dry-goods, to be shoved and pushed and hustled 
without mercy. The public will prefer routes of travel 
where the last person who is considered is not the 
passenger, and where the servants of the company 
are promoted or dismissed in accordance with some 
fixed rule which construes fidelity to include courtesy. 

So much for the traveler in his relations to the cor- 
porations that transport him. And now a word as to 
the relations of travelers to one another. Itis common to 
say that, in losing the old stage-coach, we have lost that 
comfortable sociability which once made travel so great 
acharm. But we have iost something more. We have 
lost that humane instinct which, in the olden times, 
made all travelers considerate of one another. Travel 
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—+travail ; the derivation of the word is suggestive, 
It was work, and hard work, in the old days, and oyt 
of the common strain and the common hardship came 
a coéperative and fraternal spirit which transformed 
its hardships into pleasurable memories. But the 
Pullman car is a refrigerator. In transporting fryjt 
from California, the first condition is that there shal] 
be coldness, and then—isolation. The nectarines must 
not touch each other. In like manner, as we multiply 
the luxuries of travel, we multiply barriers between 
the travelers. It is not merely that there are parlor. 
cars: it is that in these, and in the ordinary American 
railway carriage, also, the first consideration comes, 
more and more, to be personal comfort, and not 
mutual consideration. The grudging answer, the re. 
luctance to impart information, the almost brutal 
struggle for the best, which increasingly disregards 
weakness and age and woman—these are things which 
one sees now more frequently and unpleasantly than 
of old. We talk of the garrulous and interrogative 
American: but where is he? Vanished, as utterly as 
the Massasoit Indians. An English gentleman, who 
lately traversed the continent, said that he had never 
traveled in a country in which his fellow-travelers 
were so reserved. 

It is a mistake, if it is no more. There is no one 
whose horizon may not be widened if he will only 
avail himself of the wholesome education of the 
fellowships of travel. It is easy to be too much 
upon one’s guard. All travelers are not swin- 
dlers, and courtesy is not necessarily familiarity. As 
it is, one is reminded of that countryman of ours who, 
having crossed the Atlantic with a room-mate who, 
from the beginning to the end of the voyage, had not 
addressed to him one word, parted from him, saying 
airily: “Well, good-bye! You will now proceed, 
I suppose, to your home at the Deaf and Dumb 
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Asylum ! 
Darwin's Attitude toward Religion. 


It is no longer customary to greet every mention 
of Darwin’s name with a jest concerning the ancestral 
ape. The development theory has grown and thriven 
in spite of the various phases of adverse feeling which 
have indicated the attitude of orthodoxy toward it. 
Thirty years ago the discussion of the whole matter 
was confined to scientific circles. The public did not 
recognize its existence as the great modifying influence 
in the world of thought, which it was so sure to be- 
come. This indifference was succeeded by a sudden 
alarm. The suggestion that a secret conspiracy against 
Christianity was hatching roused the fears of its ad- 
vocates. Nobody seemed to think it*was at all worth 
while to find out what this terrible new doctrine was. 
Discretion formed a small part of the valor which 
assailed it with every imaginable weapon. The age 
did not countenance the rack and the thumb-screw, so 
the next best thing must be done, and faithfully it was 
done. No effort was spared to denounce, sneer, laugh 
the Darwinian theory out of existence. It was the 
Antichrist, and Darwin himself the great High-priest 
of Atheism. It was credited with the most preposter- 
ous ideas ; odds and ends of hypotheses and reasoning 
were patched together, and when the man of straw 
had been elaborately constructed he was speedily de- 
molished. 
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This opposition Darwin expected. In “ The Origin 
of Species,” published in 1859, he says : 


« Although I am fully convinced of the truth of the 
views given in this volume under the form of an abstract, 
I by no means expect to convince experienced natu- 
ralists, whose minds are stocked with a multitude of 
facts all viewed, during a long course of years, from a 
noint of view directly opposite to mine, * * * but 
f look with confidence to the future, to the young and 
rising naturalists, who will be able to view both sides 
of the question with impartiality ” [p. 430]. 


What he evidently did not expect was, that in the 
turn of the tide of popular sentiment the violent in- 
vective and ignorant condemnation which had, at 
least, the dignity of earnestness, should be followed 
by an equally ignorant levity. An eminent English 
scientist, a personal acquaintance of Mr. Darwin, 
speaking of him some years ago, said that a remarkable 
change had come over him with this change of popular 
feeling. He had become so utterly disgusted with 
meeting on every hand flat jokes and silly travesties 
of his views, that he became almost a recluse from the 
society in which he was liable to encounter them. It is 
not difficult to see how a man tremendously in earnest 
should be ready to meet any violence of opposition, 
however unjust and ignorant, and yet shrink away 
from pointless jokes about what was the serious work 
of his life. 

In order to look fairly at the attitude which Darwin 
sustains toward religion, it is necessary to clear away 
some of the rubbish with which the question has been 
encumbered. Science is not #r-religious, it is simply 
extra-religious. Science and religion do not deal with 
the same questions, they do not cover the same ground. 
Within their own proper limits they touch only on 
one side—the Theistic. Science, strained to its last 
legitimate point, can only confirm the truths of natural 
religion. With the truths of revelation, from the very 
nature of the case, it can have nothing to do. It bears 
exactly the same relation to the Koran, the Rig Veda, 
and the Zend Avesta that it does to the Bible. The 
logic of its facts teaches the existence of a Creator and 
a Lawgiver to the universe. Science deals not with 
the nature of the first cause, but only with processes, 
and it does not even undertake to give the rationale 
of these processes. It is only when science exceeds its 
proper limits that it trenches upon religious belief; as 
it is only when religion outruns its powers that it 
condemns true science. There can be no real antago- 
nism between the two, since each is an expression 
toward man of the mind of God. It is because of what 
is false in each that any seeming antagonism exists. 
The responsibility for this antagonism lay, in the first 
instance, at the door, if not of religion, at least of the 
Church. The older sciences in their youth sought her 
protection and were thrust out to perish. In view of this 
the Christians of the present should at least be honest 
and fair, they should make the small concession of ex- 
amining the subject before undertaking to refute its 
arguments or denounce its errors. 

The first book in which Mr. Darwin published his 
theory was the “Origin of Species,” 1849. This 
differs very widely from the works he has published 
since; it is a “ general statement” of his conclusions, 


backed by comparatively few facts. His later method 
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is to publish little more than a full record of his close 
and careful observation of nature. 

The publication of this “ abstract,” before his facts 
were ready to be given with it, may have been a 
mistake. He was urged to the course by his failing 
health and the fear that the results of his life-work 
were about to be anticipated by some other man. 
His earlier work would have taken a different posi- 
tion if he had given a full record of the phenom- 
ena, and let the theory take care of itself. It is so 
much easier to refute general statements than specific 
facts. Oratory will do the one, while it would take 
solid years of honest work to vitiate the testimony 
of the other. Mr. Darwin’s later works are marvels 
of skill. They seem to be mere records of observa- 
tions taken with every precaution against error, and 
told with a directness and simplicity that make the 
writing seem mere child’s play, and yet written and 
arranged with such consummate ability that while one is 
following the facts, the theory is read between the lines. 

From the character of his earlier and his later work, 
we are forced to go back if we would find any didac- 
tic statement of Mr. Darwin’s attitude toward religion. 
In the “Origin of Species,” p. 429, he says: “I see 
no good reason why the views given in this volume 
should shock the religious feelings of any one. 
It is satisfactory as showing how transient such im- 
pressions are to remember that the greatest discovery 
ever made by man, namely, the attraction of gravity, 
was also attacked by Leibnitz, ‘as subversive of nat- 
ural and inferentially of revealed religion.’ A cele- 
brated author and divine has written to me that ‘ he 
has gradually learned to see that it is just as noble 
a conception of the deity to believe that He created 
a few original forms capable of self-development into 
other and needful forms, as to believe that He re- 
quired a fresh act of creation to supply the voids 
caused by the action of his laws.’” Again he says 
(pp. 436-7): “ Authors of the highest eminence seem 
to be fully satisfied with the view that each species 
has been independently created. To my mind it 
accords better with what we know of the laws im- 
pressed on matter by the Creator, that the production 
and extinction of the past inhabitants of the world 
should have been due to secondary causes, like those 
determining the birth and death of the individual. 

* * * There is a grandeur in this view of life with 
its several powers, having been originally breathed by 
the Creator into a few forms or into one; and that 
while this planet has gone cycling on according to the 
fixed law of gravity, from so simple a beginning, end- 
less forms most beautiful and most wonderful have 
been and are being evolved.” 

Many of the most brilliant as well as the most 
religious minds of the century have for years felt 
entirely free from anxiety in regard to the growth 
and spread of the theory of evolution: feeling that it 
did not touch, that in the nature of the case it could 
not touch the essential Divine truth. They held the 
view just quoted from Darwin, that science deals not 
with the nature of the power which works, but with 
the methods by which it acts : it is a question not of 
the initial cause, but of processes. It would be as 
absurd to accuse Stephenson of denying the existence of 
steam, because he concentrates his attention upon the 
development and the explanation of the steam-engine, 
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as to assume on the evidence of the evolution hypoth- 
esis that Darwin denies the existence of a Creator, 
because he is occupied in making clear the laws under 
which He creates. There is a confusion of thought 
in regard to the meaning of the word law, when 
applied to nature, which occasions much of the diffi- 
culty. Law is not a power, but merely the recognized 
mode in which some power acts. It is surely a nobler 


thought of God to hold that He acts in some coherent 
and logical fashion, than to believe that He is governed 
by mere caprice; it does not lessen the dignity of 
power to recognize that it works through reasonable 
methods. Physical law is merely the formulation of 
the orderliness of the Divine working; it is not a rival 
power seeking to displace God, but only the witness 
to man of His omnipotence. 


LITERATURE. 


Von Holst’s “ Calhoun.’’* 


THE life of Calhoun is necessarily a record of the 
growth and development of his opinions. Dr. Von 
Holst has not made it much more, for he could not. 
Of his private and domestic existence no records have 
been preserved, and we can only trace his career 
through the debates of Congress over the slavery 
question. It was in these that he waged, fought, won, 
and also lost his battle. It was in these that, as a 
statesman and leader of opinion, Calhoun made his 
mark upon the history of his time. 

Dr. Von Holst, who with patient industry has unrav- 
eled the progress of Calhoun’s opinions from the open- 
ing to the close, seems to think that he was a great 
man. That such will be the judgment of history we can 
hardly believe. His réle was that of an “ expounder” 
of the Constitution. Dr. Von Holst shows very con- 
clusively that in his early days, before he became ab- 
sorbed with the idea of the importance of slavery, he was 
a liberal constructionist of the Constitution. At the time 
of his first appearance in Congress the word “ nation,” 
which later on he “ struck from the political and con- 
stitutional dictionary of the United States as having no 
basis whatever to rest upon, either in fact or in law,” 
was frequently on his lips. National interests were 
first in his mind. He was in favor of internal im- 
provements, of a national bank, and of a tariff for pro- 
tection. Dr. Von Holst probably goes too far in 
saying that in considering such questions he proceeded, 
“as a matter of course,” from the assumption that 
“the first question a statesman has to ask himself is 
not what is constitutional, but what is wise and politic, 
unless it contravenes a provision of the Constitution, 
and to take it for granted that the constitutional power 
exists, until the contrary is proved.”” With a written 
constitution there can hardly be such a thing as a pre- 
sumption that powers have been granted, or a burden 
of proving that they have not been granted, upon those 
who deny it. Here, as in a few other cases, Dr. Von 
Holst betrays a slight unfamiliarity with the legal con- 
ceptions which lie at the bottom of our system of gov- 
ernment. Questions of constitutional interpretation do 
not strike him precisely as they would an American ; 
but the difference is so slight as to have little substan- 
tial effect upon the value of the conclusions he reaches. 


* American Statesmen. John C. Calhoun. Ps Dr. H. Von 
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Calhoun, at any rate in early life, took broad views of 
the powers of Congress under the Constitution. Later, 
he went to the opposite extreme, and devoted all the 
powers of his mind to resolving the Union into a mere 
confederation of States. The central idea of the resolu. 
tions which he introduced in the Senate in 1837 was 
simply this. Dr. Von Holst devotes some space to an 
analysis of them. They all are models of worthless 
reasoning. Every state entered the Union by its own 
voluntary act. Consequently any interference with the 
“ domestic institutions ” of any of them, “ with a view 
to their alteration,” was not warranted by the Con- 
stitution. It followed from this that it was the duty 
of the Federal Government to use its power in such a 
manner as to give “ increased stability and security” 
to the domestic institutions of the States that com 
pose the Union. Here we perceive the early federal- 
ism of Calhoun coming very queerly into play to 
reénforce his later narrow system of interpretation. 
Each State was sovereign, and no one could interfere 
to ameliorate the institution of slavery; there was no 
objection, however, to interference for the purpose of 
making slavery more enduring. Consequently, not 
only must all attacks on slavery in the States in which 
it already existed be discouraged and repressed, but it 
must be introduced in new territories and States when- 
ever such an extension would give to the Southern 
and South-western States any advantage which would 
need to strengthen or render them more secure as 
Slave States. 

There is obviously no coherent system in all this. 
It is impossible to reconcile the different theories of 
the Constitution from which such views spring. If 
Calhoun had been a consistent, strict constructionist, 
he might have deduced the principle of States’ rights, 
and even that of secession, from the Constitution; and 
though he would have had no very solid ground to 
stand upon, the conclusion would have logically 
flowed from the premises that the Government was 
merely a new confederation. On the other hand, by 
adopting liberal principles of construction, he might 
have reached the conclusion that the Central Govern- 
ment had full power over the domestic institutions of 
the Territories, and could foster the growth of slavery 
in them as much as it pleased. But what he endeav- 
ored to do was to frame a system which should be 
one of strict construction at one point and liberal 
construction at another, and we therefore find nat- 
urally enough that what he really produced was not 
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a theory of constitutional government at all. He 
adapted the divergent theories which had already made 
their appearance to the single end of preserving and 
extending slavery. His bill to prevent the use of the 
mails for the transmission of anti-slavery publications 
through the South furnishes a good illustration of the 
way in which he forced his mind to work upon such 
subjects. Nothing, one would say, could be more 
dificult than for a strict constructionist to find in the 
Constitution any warrant for a surveillance by the 
General Government of private correspondence ; and, 
in fact, Calhoun maintained with great earnestness 
that it had no such power. But, he said, the internal 
affairs of the States are in the hands of the States. 
They may determine what is or what is not calculated to 
disturb their peace and security, and in the execution of 
the measures which may be adopted by the States for 
this purpose, ¢. g., to prevent the circulation of anti- 
slavery publications, the powers of Congress over the 
mail, and of regulating commerce between the States, 
may necessitate codperation on the part of the General 
Government, and this it is bound to give. Calhoun 
actually drew a bill providing that postmasters who 
“ knowingly ” transmitted or delivered any paper 
treating of slavery in a way contrary to State laws 
should be punished by fine and imprisonment. As the 
local law might be different in every State, such a law 
would require the postmasters to obey and execute 
different and often conflicting laws relating to the 
same subject. The most amusing feature of the pro- 
posal was that the stern logician who evolved this 
law from the powers granted to Congress by the 
Constitution, would not hear of a bill to effect the 
same object proposed by Jackson, because Jackson’s 
constitutional doctrine was all wrong. He, poor, sim- 
ple man, thought that, slavery being an institution rec- 
ognized by the Constitution, the Federal Government 
could not allow one of its agencies, the Post-Office, 
to be used for undermining it, by the circulating of 
incendiary documents, and must, therefore, examine 
into the contents of the mails. So incorrect a way 
of reaching a sound conclusion was shocking to Cal- 
houn’s symmetrical mind. 

It is for such reasons as these that we are inclined to 
think that, as time goes on, Calhoun will become a less 
and less important historical figure. A narrow mind, 
devoted to the support of a mistaken principle, by 
means of an elaborately erroneous logical system may 
make for the moment a powerful impression. But the 
effect can only be temporary. In the long run mankind 
does not care to make monuments of mistaken inge- 
nuity; and ability, however great, loses its interest for 
succeeding generations when once they are satisfied 
that it was mere acuteness perverted to the service of 
error. 

“ Campaigns of the Civil War."’ Vols. VII. and IX.* 


GENERAL CisT served in the Army of the Cumber- 
land, and in narrating its achievements from Mill 
Springs to Chattanooga, he writes in that spirit of 
jealousy of the Army of the Tennessee which had but 
slight reason for its existence, and which it is hardly 
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necessary to revive and perpetuate at this day. He 
goes out of his way more than once to speak dispar- 
agingly of Grant and Sherman, and his praise of 
Thomas and apologies for Bucll and Rosecrans seem 
to be inspired more by the fact that they were “ Cum- 
berland people” than by a discriminating judgment 
of their actual performances. Much is said—as by 
others of McClellan—of Buell’s great services as an 
organizer and disciplinarian. Rosecrans’ own theory 
of the crushing defeat at Chickamauga—that it was a 
great strategical victory—is adopted in its entirety; 
and we are even told that this campaign “was the 
most brilliant one of the war,” and that Rosecrans’ 
“fame as the greatest strategist of the war is perma- 
nently fixed in history.” We also learn that Thomas 
“was the only general of the war, on either side, able 
to crush an army on the battle-field,” and that he was 
“the grandest figure of the war of the Rebellion.” 
These exaggerated utterances doubtless represent a 
fervid belief on the author’s part, but they will hardly 
carry the weight which the author desires. The spirit 
which prompts them is made too manifest by insinua- 
tions that Grant sought to revenge himself on Rose- 
crans for hasty criticisms made by the former at Iuka 
and Corinth; that after the Atlanta campaign “ Sher- 
man got the glory and Thomas did the fighting,” and 
that, at Chattanooga, Grant endeavored so to arrange 
matters that “all the fighting of the battle was to be 
done by Sherman, and al] the glory thereof was to be 
his.”” From these and many other innuendoes of the 
same character, one would infer that the generals in 
the West were solely inspired with a desire to injure 
one another, and that the defeat of the enemy was, 
with them, a very minor consideration, This sort of 
language in a short monograph of great events belit- 
tles the subject, convinces no one, and is out of place. 

Outside of these petty personalities, the account 
here given of the battles of Perryville, Murfreesboro’, 
Chickamauga, and Chattanooga, and of the events in 
the intervals between those battles, is fairly good, 
though it is not free from errors in matters of fact, 
and seldom rises to the broad plane of historical im- 
partiality. We feel all the time that the author is ven- 
tilating certain pet notions of his own, rather than 
summarizing the well-founded and generally accepted 
opinions of the actors or students of the affairs he 
describes. McCook gets sharply rapped for his short- 
comings at Murfreesboro’, and T. J. Wood for his at 
Chickamauga; and, indeed, criticism is administered 
on many people with but little hesitation or caution, 
but in such a manner as to leave a vague uncertainty 
as to how much or how little of it is deserved. 


General Cox ascribes the operations of Sherman’s 
army from Chattanooga to Atlanta, in which he was 
himself a prominent actor, being in command of a 
division in Schofield’s army, and to which he has evi- 
dently given much thought and conscientious study. 
His book is neither startling nor brilliant, for in the 
main it reflects opinions which are generally accepted ; 
but it reflects them in an admirable manner ; it is fair, 
it is accurate, its judgments are eminently broad and 
sound, and it is entirely free from any suspicion of 
personal feeling or of petty animosity. In handling 
delicate subjects, such as McPherson’s movements at 
Resaca, and the re-distribution of commands after 
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McPherson’s death, General Cox gives evidence not 
only of his skill in the use of language, but of the 
judicial character of his mind and the equability of his 
temperament—all of which are so essential in a his- 
torian. He takes the Confederates to task for their 
persistent misrepresentation as to the number of their 
troops, proving conclusively how much the number 
was understated ; but he discusses their movements in 
a fair-and intelligent spirit, giving Johnston the credit 
which is his due, for his skill in the defense of his posi- 
tions and in saving his army intact ; and blaming Hood 
for the rash aggressiveness with which he sacrificed the 
same army in useless assaults. Hedescribes Johnston’s 
generalship as such that “he constantly neutralized 
the superiority of force which his opponent wielded, 
and made his campaign from Dalton to the Chatta- 
hoochee a model of defensive warfare. It is Sher- 
man’s glory that, with a totally different temperament, 
he accepted his adversary’s game, and played it with 
a skill that was finally successful.” It would be diffi- 
cult to summarize the campaign more clearly in a few 
words. 

The intervals in the narrative of events in this book 
are filled with singularly discriminating remarks on 
the character of the chief commanders on both sides 
and their principal subordinates, and with faithful 
sketches of the every-day life of the army in bivouac 
and on the march. It impresses one as being a faith- 
ful reflection of the spirit of that army, and it cannot 
fail to have an enduring place among the war histories. 


“ Aschenbroedel."* * 


Tue Aschenbroedel of this volume, Alice Bradford, 
lived in an old-fashioned house in an old-fashioned New- 
England town. She had good looks and a sparkling 
mind; a fun-loving, nature-loving, girlish spirit, in a 
vigorous, elastic body, with no petty pride, yet quite 
enough of the nobler sort; ambition is as natural to 
such a spirit as it is to that of the robust boy who has 
his fortune to make. Alice had the mental training 
and some of the luxuries of the educated and refined, 
but the /ocus of the stranded. For, though she re- 
membered better days,—a brother in college and 
college friends of his, one of whom still existed in her 
mind as the ideal youth,—yet the fortune of the 
family was not large, and her social mates, includ- 
ing the brother and the ideal youth, were gone. 
Books and magazines were hers, and the echoes of a 
distant intellectual life, an exhilarating sense of the 
possibilities of her own nature, but a depressing sense 
of the probabilities of her future. 

What shall be done for such a girl? It is the old 
problem, with all the unknown quantities. The 
author, who evidently has a deep-laid moral pur- 
pose, touching on the labor-question for women as 
well as on the dignity-question for young ladies, 
and who sees clearly that this pent-up spirit of unrest 
in the young must have some outlet, sends Alice 
to wait on the table of a summer boarding-house. 
She is a charming house-girl, who confers a boon on 
the kitchen, where she is faultless, and dignity on 
the parlor, where she keeps the pithy qualities of 
ladyhood. Without slurring the cafise of the work- 
ing-girl, she graces that of womanhood. This double 
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aspect of her life the author marks out with con. 
summate skill and niceness, and points to the way 
which many noble New-England girls have trod and 
in which many more might honorably follow. And 
when she passes from the field of “ service” to that of 
love-making, the author accomplishes another most 
difficult feat. For, having successfully interested ys 
in the character of Theodore Richards, whom we are 
quite willing to accept as Alice’s lover, she lifts us to 
a higher intellectual plane and reconciles us to Alice’s 
better ideal in George Houghton. 

This skillful manipulation of our prejudices and the 
judicious management of the “ service” question are 
the great triumphs of the book. The persons, other 
than the three already mentioned, are merely sketched 
in, and are quite subordinate in interest. The desc rip 
tion of external nature, which is abundant and enthusi. 
astic, has but little other vitality. A dozen words of 
Thoreau, or Walt. Whitman, or John Burroughs, are 
worth whole pages. The writer has a heart for na. 
ture, but no instinctive touches in describing her. 

The humor of the book is not broad. Indeed, there 
is hardly a touch of humor to make the picture of 
New-England life complete. The writer is in dead 
earnest and nowhere plays with her subject. The 
dramatic and analytic interests carry everything before 
them. There are none of those masculine qualities 
allied to the story-telling power, which make Mrs. 
Stowe so much the largest writer among our Ameri- 
can women. But the story is all the more artistically 
constructed for these omissions. What it loses in 
breadth it makes up in intensity. 


Linton’s “Golden Apples.” * 


A VOLUME of rare poems, which, though by many 
authors, are not to be found in the “Collections,” is a 
variation from the usual type of anthologies. When 
compiled by a poet and artist like Mr. W. J. Linton, 
who, for his own pleasure, has drawn and engraved 
its illustrations, set the type and printed it with his 
own hands —it honestly may be termed unique. He 
has limited the edition of his “Golden Apples” to two 
hundred and twenty-five copies, each signed and num- 
bered by himself. These are passing into the hands 
of book-fanciers, who can see the book at the Messrs. 
Putnams’, and obtain it through their agency. 

Poems of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
occupy much of this tasteful volume. The remaining 
portion is devoted to the delicate and less known 
pieces of Wells, Reynolds, Peacock, Bell Scott, Eben- 
ezer Jones, Wade Horne, and other poets, chiefly of 
the compiler’s own time,— many thé associates of his 
ardent and tuneful youth. A poem by Miss Martineau, 
“ Beneath this Starry Arch,” surely is one of the grand- 
est shorter lyrics in our tongue, and it is surprising 
that it has escaped the anthologists. Through this 
book, which is a fine example of the printer’s and 
draughtsman’s art, are scattered the peculiar and 
fanciful designs of Mr. Linton,—a running commen- 
tary on the text. Some of them are familiar to the 
fortunate possessors of the volume of his own poems 
issued in 1865. 


* Golden “gts of Hesperus. Poems not in the Collections. 
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Going Abroad for an Education. 


In all ages and in all countries the youth of wealthy 
parents have been sent abroad to perfect their educa- 
tion at institutions supposed to possess some advan- 
tages not to be found in their own land. The young 
Greek, in the days of Plato, studied in Egypt. In 
Cicero’s time the young Roman was sent to Athens. 
The young Gaul and Saxon were sent to Rome, and, 
later, to Padua. Before the Revolution of 1776, most 
young men of means in the American colonies were 
sent to England to be educated. As our country pros- 
pered and our educational resources multiplied, the 
need of supplementing them with the advantages to be 
found in foreign countries, instead of diminishing, 
rather increased; and at no time in our history has a 
year or two in Europe, for study and travel, been 
regarded as a more indispensable part of a young gen- 
tleman’s education than in this year of grace, 1882. 

It is possible that the importance of foreign study 
for the young is exaggerated; that the number who 
really profit by it is more limited, and the number on 
whom it works more evil than good is much larger than 
is commonly supposed. From time to time the writer 
has had such questions propounded to him as these: 
A father asks how much money he should allow his 
son who is going to a foreign technical school; a 
mother desires to know what domestic arrangements 
can be made to protect her son, who wishes to take a 
course of medicine in Vienna; a young college gradu- 
ate, who “reads a little German,” is anxious to know 
what conditions he must comply with, to enter one of 
the German universities, from which he is ambitious 
of taking a degree. 

In reference to the domestication of young American 
students in Europe, parents should hesitate to send a 
son abroad to study, unless father or mother accom- 
panies him, or he can be placed under a guardianship 
quite as watchful and as authoritative as that of a 
parent. That the lad is modest, and virtuous, and 
industrious, and has been bred in a healthy aversion to 
every kind of vice, does not alter the case. He has also 
been accustomed to domestic and conventional re- 
straints at home, which he will not feel in Europe. 
Some do not exist there, perhaps, and none would be 
felt by a young foreigner as constantly or as acutely 
as at home; and the result would be a gradual relaxa- 
tion of his standards. Young men should, if possible, 
have a cheerful and virtuous home to return to at 
night, and during the day they should feel that they are 
liable to account for the manner in which they spend 
the hours away from it. The social instinct at this age 
is very strong, and the young are apt to fall into the 
society to which they find easiest access; and the 
society of easiest access, in the absence of family super- 
vision, is always the worst. 

At a European university the relation between pro- 
fessor and pupil is in the strictest sense of the word 
a professional one ; he has no concern with the pupil 
out of the class-room, nor is it any concern of his 
whether the pupil studies, or whether the habits he is 
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forming are good or bad. The student is supposed to 
come there to profit by the advantages provided for 
his instruction; if he does not profit by them, that is 
his affair. A young man should reached a 
very considerable maturity of age and of mind to 
be thus left to himself, with full discretion to use 
or abuse his opportunities. Unquestionably the most 
demoralizing feature of our American system of 
collegiate education is the degree to which it con- 
fers privileges of manhood before the student is ripe 
for the responsibilities of manhood: such as quar- 
ters to himself, servants at his command, and the 
discretionary use of money before he knows its value, 
and all with no adequate supervision. 

There is, perhaps, no more serious mistake which 
Americans are prone to make with their children 
abroad than in the matter of money. Some wish their 
children while abroad to improve their social position, 
and all wish them to have every possible indemnifica- 
tion for their separation from the comforts of home 
and the society of kindred and friends. There is noth- 
ing supposed to go farther toward such indemnification 
than money, and therefore American boys are noted 
throughout Europe for their lavish expenditure. They 
are apt to arrive too ignorant of the language of the 
country in which they reside to enter any of the classes, 
or to follow the lectures for the first six or twelve months 
with any profit. In their anxiety to master the language 
they find a pretext for frequenting theaters, coffee- 
houses, clubs, and other places of public resort where 
those who spend most freely are always most welcome, 
and where they are beguiled into social alliances which 
in the main are to be deprecated. The young men who 
amount to anything, and who are the pride of the 
gymnasia and universities of Continental Europe have 
usually the command of very little money, even if their 
parents chance to be wealthy. The greater number, 
however, of the most earnest and gifted students are 
commonly poor. Such students naturally avoid the so- 
ciety of a young man whose rate of expenditure largely 
exceeds their own; for they are too proud to accept 
hospitalities and civilities which they cannot conven- 
iently return. One of the evil consequences of this 
feeling is that the young American is driven for society 
either to other Americans as extravagant as himself, 
or to that of the fast young men of the country, who 
frequent the university as a matter of fashion, and to 
lead a life of pleasure; or to that of a baser class of stu- 
dents who are not ashamed to prey upon him. Thus 
it happens that, with the best intentions in the world, 
the young American is isolated from the class by 
whose society and example he might profit, and is 
innocently thrown into intimate communion with the 
class whom he should specially avoid. Of course, any 
natural proclivity to bad company would be aggra- 
vated by such exposure. 

But here comes the question: What is a suitable 
allowance? A parent, who can afford his son better 
accommodations, does not wish him packed into a room 
with four or five other students—the not uncommon 
fate of the poorer class of German university students, 


have 
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and they, often the hardest workers; neither does he 
wish his son’s health to suffer from an impoverishing 
or unwholesome diet; neither does he wish him in his 
dress and mode of life to neglect any of the refine- 
ments of good society. Certainly not; nor should he. 
The question is simply how much can a lad be trusted 
to spend judiciously at a Continental seat of learning 
like the mining school at Freyburg, or at any of the 
universities of Germany, Austria, or France. We do 
not propose to go into details of the expenses at differ- 
ent universities of Germany, or of any other country, 
but to give a standard by which an approximately 
accurate judgment may be arrived at by the reader. A 
friend of ours, wishing to fix the allowance of a son 
whom he proposed to place at a Saxon university, 
consulted a German gentleman of rank who had taken 
his degree at Bonn, and whose father at the time held 
a high official position. His reply, in substance, was : 

** Because I was the son of an ambassador, and had 
many acquaintances whose line of expenditure was 
generous, I was allowed six hundred thalers, or say, 
five hundred dollars a year. Add to this whatever I 
required to spend during vacation, for I usually man- 
aged to get rid of my allowance during term time.” 

“ But,” said the American, “that was some time ago, 
when money went farther than at present.” 

“Not for students,” he replied; “they can live for 
just about the same money nowas in mytime. You 
will find they pay, for their rooms and for board, 
nearly the same prices now as then.” 

“Then you think,” the American continued, “that 
if I should allow my son a thousand dollars a year, it 
would be enough ?” 


“Ample,” he replied. “More would only attract to 
him a predatory acquaintance, and the envy of those 
who were too proud to prey upon him. A thousand 
dollars should suffice for all his wants, if his object is to 


work. Less would suffice for a German, for he can 
buy to better advantage than a foreigner, and he is 
accustomed to less indulgence than an American.” 

Bonn being about as expensive as any, and more 
expensive than most, of the universities in Germany, 
what would answer for a student there would answer 
for a student in any part of Germany, or, we may add, 
at any university on the Continent. The experience 
and the fortunes of nine-tenths of the young Amer- 
icans who have gone abroad to study will confirm 
the conclusion to which we have reached, that when- 
ever the student is spending at a faster rate than a 
thousand dollars a year he needs looking after at 
once, and will probably be found in a condition to 
be benefited by an entire change of residence and 
associations. 

It is no very uncommon thing for the better class 
of schools in Germany to refuse to receive Amer- 
ican boys; and the reason is, that their lavish use of 
money unsettles the native boys, distracts them from 
their work, impairs the discipline, and tends to lower 
all the standards of the school. We think, however, 
that this statement applies to Spanish American boys, 
rather than to lads from the United States. 

The conditions upon which a young man “ who 
reads a little German” can take a degree in a German 
university are: a perfect familiarity with the language ; 
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five years in the gymnasium, or the ability to pass 
an examination in all the studies prescribed for the 
five years’ course at the gymnasium; and annual ex. 
aminations at the university till the course is com. 
pleted. In other words, it is hardly within the range 
of possibility for a graduate from an American col. 
lege, even if he “ reads a little German,” to be graduated 
at a German university. We hear a great deal about 
Americans taking diplomas at German universities, 
but these diplomas are nothing more, as a rule, than 
certificates that they have pursued certain studies at 
those universities. Such diplomas would be of no use 
to a young German as evidence of fitness for stations in 
which the university degree is required. Mr. Bancroft 
is one of the few American students who have been 
properly graduated at a German university. It would 
be very difficult for a young man to pass the final ex. 
amination of a gymnasium without pursuing the 
course from year to year, for the work of each year is 
quite as much as can be properly and safely undertaken 
by any lad, however gifted. All, therefore, that the 
American graduate “who reads a little German” 
could undertake to advantage would be to pursue cer- 
tain special studies at the university and obtain a di- 
ploma simply for what he had done. 

But for this he should, if possible, be perfectly 
equipped with the language before he enters. The 
practice of attending lectures for the purpose of learn- 
ing the language is to be discouraged. A student soon 
tires of listening to a professor whom he imperfectly 
understands. He is in danger of acquiring a disgust 
for the study upon which he expends so much time 
and labor unprofitably ; he soon comes to the conclu- 
sion that whether he attends or stays away from the 
lecture is of too little consequence to interfere with 
any more agreeable engagement that may offer, and 
he must have rare firmness and resolution if he does 
not finally subordinate his university duties to such 
social entertainments as seem to offer him greater, or 
at least more agreeable, facilities for acquiring the 
language. When he has reached this point, his career 
as a student may be considered as ended, and the 
sooner he is recalled the better for him. 

There is a disposition in America to exaggerate the 
importance of knowing foreign tongues. For those who 
propose to follow literary pursuits and the higher 
walks of the sciences, it is important to have easy 
access to the literature and science of other lands; 
but, for the great body of Americans, the time neces- 
sary for the acquirement of a foreign tongue could be 
much more profitably employed in mastering what is 
to be learned from the literature of his own. This re- 
mark is especially applicable to the female sex. There 
are more good books in their own language than they 
can ever hope to master, and as much good society 
among English-speaking people as they can turn to 
any account. A knowledge of foreign tongues will 
rarely render them more attractive except to foreign- 
ers who have never paid their language the compli- 
ment of learning it, and whose acquaintance and 
society ought more frequently to be discouraged than 
cultivated. Nine persons study foreign tongues from 
vanity, for one that resorts to them for a key to unlock 
the stores of knowledge which they contain. 
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Self-acting Fire-door. 


A NUMBER of experiments have been made in this 
country to test the value of different materials for 
doors that may be exposed to fire, from which it appears 
that perhaps the best door yet devised is one made of 
wood and covered with tin. The door is formed of solid 
planks or boards matched and fastened together and 
crossing at a right angle, or at forty-five degrees. There 
should not be less than two thicknesses in any door, 
and as many more should be used as the size of the 
opening to be closed demands. This solid wooden door 
is then to be completely covered on every side with 
tinned sheet-iron, all the joints being soldered as in 
making tin roofs. The tinned door is supported by 
hangers moving on an inclined rail or track over the 
door-way, so that when free to move it will close by its 
own weight. At the door-jamb opposite the door 
when it is open should be a wooden casing covered on 
every side with tin, and into which the door will fit 
tightly when it closes by moving on its track, the 
inside of the casing being wedge-shaped. The casing 
on the opposite side must fit the door closely so as 
to leave no cracks at the sides of the door. To 
keep the door open a small bolt is placed on the inside 
of the door-jamb, the pressure of the door keeping 
the bolt in position. On the under side of the arch or 
top of the door is a wire having a joint or link in the 
center, this link being soldered with fusible metal that 
will melt atone hundred and sixty degrees Fahren’ vit. 
Just above the bolt that holds the door open is a 
weight supported by a wire connected with the wire 
holding the fusible link. This weight moves in guides 
and is wedge-shaped below. The threshold of the 
door should be of brick or stone to resist fire, and 
high enough to keep out water in case the room is 
flooded. From the reports and experiments it appears 
that such a door is thoroughly reliable, the soft metal 
link parting even in the heat of a fire in a building on 
the opposite side of the street and allowing the weight 
to fall, pushing the bolt one side and permitting the 
door to close. Such wooden, tin-covered doors and 
window-shutters are reported to stand unharmed 
through severe trials when iron doors have failed, 
melted, or warped under less exposure to fire. The 
door and the automatic device for closing it is officially 
recommended by some of the leading fire insurance 


companies of this country. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 

THE automatic sprinklers now coming into general 
use among the textile manufactories in New England 
appear to have fairly passed the experimental stage. 
Three patterns have been tested thoroughly, and have 
proved of great value. A tank is placed in the upper 
part of the building, be it mill, factory, or theatre, 
and from this tank wrought-iron pipes are laid to 
all parts of the building. The pipe system is so 
arranged that every part of the floors on each story is 
in range of a rose nozzle or sprinkler on the pipes. 
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To accomplish this the pipes are suspended a few 
centimeters below the ceilings, and at intervals are 
placed sprinklers, each one designed to deliver a 
spray of water that would drench the ceilings, walls, 
and floors within a certain distance. The number 
of sprinklers must be sufficient to allow the sprays 
to overlap and cover the entire surface of the floor. 
The sprinklers are closed by thimbles, valves, or 
other devices for preventing the escape of the water, 
each one being kept in position by a soft solder 
that melts at a comparatively low temperature. The 
only difference in the systems that have been tried 
zppears to be in the form of rose or sprinkler, 
and the shape of the automatic locking device. Any 
one will open automatically under the influence of a 
very slight rise in the temperature. The heat of a few 
burning shavings on the floor of a room will open any 
sprinkler near it, and the spray of water delivered by 
one is sufficient to put out any fire that could be started 
under or near them. The tank and pipes are to be 
kept full of water at all times; any loss of water caused 
by the sprinklers being brought into action by fire or 
by leakage causes a float in the tank to fall, and by 
means of a cord releasing an alarm clock-work that 
rings a bell or sounds a whistle. These automatic 
sprinklers, whatever the merits of each variety, have 
now proved their value and usefulness. 


Improved Stereoscope. 


To cCoRRECT the distortion of vision sometimes ex- 
perienced by persons using the common forms of 
stereoscopes, there is always a more or less conscious 
effort on the part of the observer to control the mus- 
cles of the eye and to accommodate the sight to the 
instrument. This leads to weariness and sometimes 
pain in the eyes, and to obviate this an improved 
stereoscope has been brought out that may be adjusted 
to the sight of each person using it. The two half- 
lenses, that in the ordinary stereoscope are fixed in a 
frame, are quite loose and are supported in a flat 
wooden box having openings at the front and back. 
Each half lens is placed in the box by lifting the cover, 
and is held upright by the sidesof the box. In the 
center of the box is a partition, and to each side of this 
is fastened a flat brass spring that presses against the 
thin edges of the lenses and tends to push them apart. 
At the ends of the box are screws to be moved by 
hand from the outside. By turning these screws the 
lenses may be pushed close up against the springs, 
while, by releasing the screws the springs push the 
glasses back again. By this simple arrangement which, 
while it is not wholly new, is here made of practical 
value, the stereoscopic lenses can be moved nearer to- 
gether or farther apart to suit the eyes of the person 
using the instrument. When adjusted to the sight the 
stereoscope can be used for a long time without fatigue, 
as there is no effort required to cause the two ira- 
ages to mingle into one. The screen between the 
two glasses on the frame of a stereoscope, and designed 
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to shut off a part of each of the pictures, is in the new 
instrument made of brass in the form of hinged wings 
that can be folded and bent back against the glasses. 
In ordinary use the screen is kept open in the usual 
position. By folding it back and by taking out the 
half-lenses and substituting for them a pair of thin 
glass prisms, the stereoscope can be used in another 
way. Just behind the glasses is set up a second screen 
having an opening in the middle. This cuts off from 
each eye the picture directly opposite to it. In other 
words, when the prisms are used, and the first screen 
is folded back and a second screen put up, the right eye 
sees half the left-hand picture, while the left eye sees 
only one-half of the other picture, the picture in front 
of each being shut out. This arrangement gives a 
reversed image, and, with the right kind of stereo- 
graphs, gives stereoscopic effects of a novel and most 
interesting character. This and some other applica- 
tions of the new instrument have proved of great 
scientific interest, while the new accommodating lenses 
give value to the instrument in general stereoscopic 
work. 


The Use of Lime in Breaking Down Coal. 


Ir has long been known that, if caustic lime be wet 
while confined in an inclosed space, considerable 
heat and pressure will be developed. From experi- 
ments recently undertaken it seems this may be of 
value in coal-mines and stone-quarries. Lime of a 


good quality is compressed into small cylinders under 
hydraulic pressure, each cylinder having a groove 
along one side. The holes are drilled in the coal pre- 
cisely as if for blasting with powder. Iron pipes hav- 


ing a groove along one side are then placed in the 
drill holes to serve as holders to keep the cartridges 
of lime dry. Perforations are made in the ends of 
these pipes, and each one is covered, before it is put in 
the drill hole, with a case or bag of cloth designed to 
keep the water out of the pipe while it is being charged. 
The cartridges of lime are then placed inside the 
tubes and tamped. Water is then forced into the 
tubes by means of a hand pump and hose. It follows 
the groove in the pipe and passes through the cloth 
bag, wetting the lime cartridges. As soon as the 
air is driven out the tubes are closed, and the hose is 
removed. Steam is generated in the pipes, and as it 
cannot escape, an explosion soon follows. The ex- 
pansion of the lime follows soon after, and under this 
double pressure the coal is soon broken down. There 
is no smoke or fire, and the work is reported to be 
both rapid and effective. The experiments, which ap- 
pear to have been satisfactory, were made in a coal- 
mine where, on account of the amount of gas in the 
coal, powder could not be used. 


New Decorative Process. 


A NOVEL system of staining wood has been intro- 
duced that has the merit of simplicity and cheapness. 
The wood having been carefully planed and finished, 
is given two thin coats of sizing. This is prepared by 
adding to glue a small quantity of albumen and alum. 
When this is dry and hard the design is painted or 
stenciled upon the wood. The intention being to pro- 
duce a pattern, one part of which shall be of the natu- 
ral color of the wood, the stencil or the design selected 
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representing the white parts only. For instance, if 
the finished work is to show white figures on a dark 
ground, the white parts only must appear in the stencil, 
When the sizing is dry the pattern is painted on in 
Canada balsam or Brunswick black. When the balsam 
is hard and dry the whole surface is washed with a 
sponge and warm water. This will remove the sizing 
from all those parts of the wood not protected by the 
hard balsam, which resists the warm water. When 
the wood is dry the exposed parts are stained in imi- 
tation of walnut or other dark woods. When the stain- 
ing is finished the balsam is removed by brushing it 
with turpentine, leaving the pattern or design in the 
natural color of the wood on the dark, stained ground, 
The finished work is said to resemble closely inlaid 
wood, 


New Traction Engine. 


THE two difficulties that appear to be encountered 
in making and using traction engines are the want of 
power and the want of adhesion. To make a powerful 
engine that will drag heavy loads over common roads 
implies the use of a large boiler, and this implies 
weight. On soft ground the wheels of these heavy 
engines slip, and the motor comes to a stop. In a new 
engine recently examined an effort has been made to 
get over these difficulties by the use of a light tubu- 
lar boiler with compound engines and a new form of 
driving-wheel. The motor consists essentially of a 
hollow frame supported on four wheels, and carrying 
one boiler and three double engines. This frame is 
of plate iron, and is designed to serve as a water-tank. 
The two driving-wheels are 1.89 meters in diameter, 
and with a face, or tread, of 63 centimeters. Each 
wheel is independent, and turns on a short journal that 
rests at one end on the frame of the engine, and on 
the other upon a bar that passes along the front, 
resting on the frame at each end. By this arrange- 
ment each wheel is inside the frame very much as the 
paddle-wheel of a river-boat is placed within the deck 
of the boat. The two forward wheels are joined to- 
gether, and form the leading-wheels. They are carried 
upon a truck that is free to turn under the forward part 
of the frame, and is controlled by a hand or steering 
wheel. The boiler, which is placed between the two driv- 
ing-wheels, is composed of sections of double tubes built 
up over the fire-box. Each tube is composed of two 
parts. The larger tube is for water, and is exposed 
directly to the fire. The smaller tubé inside this is the 
return flue for the smoke, so that the water is in an 
annular space, with the flame on both sides. The 
boiler is of great strength, and is designed to furnish 
steam at a working pressure of about four hundred 
pounds. The engines are placed on the frame on each 
side of the boiler, and next to the driving-wheels. Each 
engine is independent, and controls one wheel. The 
cylinders are double, though they look like single cylin- 
ders with three piston-rods, one at one end, and two 
at the other end. The smaller high-pressure cylinder 
is placed inside the larger cylinder, and has one piston 
and rod. The low-pressure cylinder is annular in sec- 
tion, and has a ring-shaped piston and two rods turned 
in the opposite direction from the first piston-rod. 
This novel form of engine has already been described 
here. (See page 795,Vol. I., New Series.) The engines 
are connected with cranks that turn small geared 


















wheels that turn in a geared rim on the inner side of 
the driving-wheels. The high-pressure cylinder is de- 
signed to take the steam at a pressure of four hundred 
pounds, and to discharge directly into the low-pressure 
cylinder ; and the exhaust finally escapes into the open 
air through the smoke-stack or into the water-tank 
directly under the engines. At the rear of the motor 
isa pair of small hoisting engines that are intended to 
ssist in handling the gang of eight plows to be drawn 
behind the engine. It will be seen that by the use 
of a tubular boiler and high pressure the engine can 
be made very small, and in this way a great saving of 
weight, together with high power, is gained. To 
secure adhesion in wet and soft ground a broad tread 
is given to the driving wheels, and a novel system of 
shoes is employed. Hanging from the hub of each 
wheel is a pendulum free to swing inside the wheel. 
At the end of this is a small wheel just touching the 


To an Obscure Poet who Lives on my Hearth. 


Wuy shouldst thou cease thy plaintive song 
When I draw near? 

Has mankind done thee any wrong, 
That thou shouldst fear ? 


To see thee scampering to thy den, 
So wild and shy, 

*Twould seem thou knowst the ways of men 
As well as I 


Tis true the palmy days are o’er 
When all thy kind— 

Poor minstrel folk—at every door 
Might welcome find; 


For song was certain password then 
To every breast, 
And current coin that bought from men 
ood, fire, and rest; 


And these are more discerning days, 
More coldly just; 

I doubt thy rustic virelays 
Would earn a crust. 


The age is shrill and choral-like, 
For many sing; 

And he who would be heard must strike 
Life’s loudest string. 


And thou, poor minstrel of the field 
With slender tone, 

Art type of many a singer sealed 
To die unknown, 


And many a heart that would have sung 
Songs sweet to hear, 

Could — give itself a tongue 
To catch the ear. 


But, cricket, thou shouldst trust in me, 
For thou and I 
Are brothers in adversity— 


h poor and shy. 
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inside of the large wheel, and turning with it. In this 
wheel are hung loosely a number of teeth or claws. 
On the face of the large wheel are cut a series of holes 
slightly larger than the teeth on the small wheel trav- 
eling inside. As the engine moves this smaller wheel 
is made to turn with it, and the teeth in turn drop 
through the holes in the face of the driving wheel, and 
catch inthe ground. In this manner the driving-wheels 
are practically shod with shovel-shaped teeth that dig 
into the ground, and holding fast prevent the wheels 
from slipping. By this device the motor has a good 
traction, and can be used on sandy roads or upon 
soft plowed land. When the engine is to be used on 
hard roads, and the teeth are not needed, the smaller 
wheel turning inside the drivers can be raised above 
the ground, or the teeth can be taken out. In either 
case the small wheel revolves idly without impeding 
the engine or cutting up the road. 





And since the height of thy desire 
Is but to live, 

Thy little share of food and fire 

I freely give. 


And thou shalt sing of fields and hills 
And forest streams, 

Till thy rapt invocation stills 
My troubled dreams. 


Charles L. Hildreth. 


‘ 





Sweet Phyllis. 


A PASTORAL. 


WITH cowslips in her flaxen hair, 
In straightly hanging gown o’ blue, 
A crook within her lily-hand, 

A silver buckle on her shoe,— 


She sits upon a daisied bank, 
Her fleecy flock are feeding near; 
Her heart calls over, like a bird: 
“Oh, Colin, Colin, Colin dear! 


“ My love a blue-eyed shepherd is, 
He leads his flock on yonder lea; 
I am a simple shepherdess, 

But Colin came awooing me!” 


Dear Colin stands amongst his flock, 
And stares across the meadow-gate ; 

He sees sweet Phyllis’ gown o’ blue, 
And leaves his lambkins to their fate. 


“Qh, Colin, Colin, Colin dear!” 
Sweet Phyllis hears her heart repeat. 
She starts and blushes, for she sees 
Her own dear Colin at her feet. 


A pattering of little hoofs, 

Through meadow-grasses crisp with dew, 
A bleating at the meadow-gate, 

And Colin’s sheep are coming too. 


Mary E. Wilkins, 
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Squirrel and Rabbit. 


(ONE OF UNCLE GABE’S SONGS.) 


Mr. Squ’eL he run up de scaly-bark tree, 

An’ he say: “ Mr. Rabbit, don’t you wish you was 
me?” 

Mr. Rabbit he hide in de hen-nes’ grass, 

For he see dat squ’el-dorg comin’ ‘long fas’ ; 

An’ he say: “ Mr. Squ’el, I wouldn’t be you, 

’Cause I ’fraid you'll swim in de Sunday stew! ” 


Mr. Squ’el he set on de swingin’ lim’, 

An’ he ax Mr. Rabbit jes’ to look at him, 

An’ he say: “Mr. Rabbit, oh! when did you see, 
In all your life, sich a feller as me?” 

Mr. Rabbit he laugh an’ he say“ Mr. Squ’el, 

De white folks like your tas’e too well!” 


Mr. Squ’el he wait tell de plow-hands gone, 

An’ he clam right straight up a stalk o’ corn 

Den he bite de shuck an’ he look right back, 

An’ he say: “Mr. Rabbit, won’t you hab some 
snack ?” 

Mr. Rabbit he say: “Oh, you better take keer, 


” 


Fo’ dey mix you up wid de roas’in’ ear! 


Mr. Squ’el he say: “Come an’ go wid me, 

An I'll show you mighty quick how to clam 
tree!” 

Mr. Rabbit he dance an’ he prance all ’roun’, 

An’ he holler an’ laugh as he tromp de groun’, 

An’ he say: “ Don’t you ax me to go wid you, 


” 


Cause I’s ’fraid you gwine to de bobbykew! 


J. A. Macon. 
His Secret. 


(In the ball-room. ) 


He. ARE you not tired of dancing yet? It’s late— 
May I not have one little téte-a-téte ? 


SHE. One little dance, perhaps. 


HE. Ah, but you know 

I do not dance a step! If you would go 

With me to the conservatory, I 

Would find a pleasant, quiet seat, and try 
To reconcile you to a schottish lost. 


SHE. You couldn’t! I’d rather dance with Captain 
Frost. 
I promised him—— 


HE. Then let him look for you! 
Let’s leave this crowd. 


SHE. No, no! We can’t get through. 
He. This atmosphere’s so warm! 


I’m not so bold 
To seek a cooler and a fatal cold. 


SHE. 


He. I'll find your wraps. 


SHE. I haven’t time to wait. 
He. And so you will not come? I abdicate. 
There’s Captain Frost—well, au revoir /—al- 
though 
I'd something nice, a secret 


SHE. Secret! Oh! 
Indeed? To tell to me? 


HE. Yes, first to you. 


SHE. What is it? 


HE. You will come? 
And if I do, 
You'll not deceive me? 


Ne’er spoke I more true. 
(in the conservatory.) 


s. Here is a seat fit for your Ladyship. 
How beautiful you are to-night! 


Pray skip 
The compliments—the secret I would hea: 
s. Are you impatient? Ah! I almost fear 
To tell you now. 


You promised ! 


Yes—and—well, 
The only secret which I have to tell 
Is—that I love you, dear. 


(laughingly). Heigho! You do? 
And so this is the mighty secret you 
Possessed! Dishonest, sir, was your offense 
When you decoyed me here on false pretense. 
Secret, indeed! How grandly. you disclose it! 
Secret, ha! ha! when everybody knows it! 


- Madame! 
(rising). You have deceived me—I return. 


He. And so you trifle with-—— 

SHE (sitting down again). Cold “ words that burn!’ 
Come, don’t be tragic! Since your love for me 
Your “secret” is, suppose, well—don’t you 

see ?— 
Oh, stupid lover, can you not discern it?— 
I'll “keep ” the secret, though I do “ return ” it. 


Harrison Robertson. 


Poetry and the Poet. 
(Found on the Poet's desk.) 


WEAarY, I open wide the antique pane, 
I ope to the air 

I ope to 

I open to the air the antique pane 


And gaze jason the thrift-sown fields ot 


wheat [commonplace ?} 
A-shimmering green in breezes born of heat; 
And lo! 
And high 
? 
And my soul’s eyes behold ; ‘i ; billowy main 
Whose further shore is Greece strain 
again 
vain 
[Arcadia—mythological allusion. Mem: Lempritre.] 
I see thee, Atalanta, vestal fleet, 
And look ! with doves low-fluttering round her feet, 
r fields of 2... 
Comes Venus through the golden § oe ie ¢ grain 
(Heard by the Poet's neighbor.) 
Venus be bothered—it’s Virginia Dix! 


(Found on the Poet's door.) 
| Out on important business—back at 6. | 
t . J 


momma 


[reported by] #7. C. Bunner. 











